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A FEW FACTS STRAIGHT TO 
THE POINT ABOUT 


HOOD’S MILK 


OU can practice economy without sacrificing quality i in provid. 
Y ing for the table by reducing the amount of animal foods 
and substituting HOOD’S MILK. which furnishes all the 
nutrition necessary for health and strength at a far less cost. 
You will save money by so doing, as 


A PERFECT MILK 


Is 
A PERFECT FOOD 


OOD’S MILK is tested for its palatability by an approved 
hygienic method. It is also tested daily for wholesomeness 
and richness in our Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory, 

Its handling is kept under constant surveillance by medical experts. Do not accept a substitute. Insist on 
getting what you ask for, and be sure to ask for HOOO’S MILK. It is PURE, CLEAN and SAFE, and has stood 
the test of sixty-two years. Criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully received. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Milk, Cream, and all Dairy Products 
General Offices and Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory 

494 RUTHERFORD AVE., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Phone, Charlestown 600 

Dairy ‘Cainnatents 70 Huntington Avenue, Boston Phone, Back Bay 4430 


BRANCHES 

24 Anson Street, Forest Hills, Mass. Phone, Jamaica 1010. 425 Main Street, Malden, Mass. Phone, Malden 1000 

289 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. Phone, Newton North 1340. 193 Alley St., Lynn, Mass. Phone, Lynn 1410 
252 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. Phone,Salem 720. Common Street, Lawrence, Mass , Phone, Lawrence 54 






























































HEN making a molded desert, you 

seein your mind just how it will 

look, or ought to look when done, 

but you continue to be anxious about it 

until you take it from the mold. If it 

, comes out true to your ideal, you say you 
: are lucky, but in making deserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan 
for what you want and you get it without 
worry or bother. 

Select any one of the 35 receipts in the 
Minute Cook Book and follow it and re- 
sults are sure. To prepare simply take 
one envelope (there are four in every 
package) dissolve the contents 1n boiling 
water or milk and it is ready for immedi- 
ate use. A full package makes one-half 
gallon of clear, firm jelly. 

For your grocer’s address and 12 cents 
we will send a full package by mail, 
postpaid, and the Minute Cook Book Free. 

Guaranteed under National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the Minute- 
man on every package. 








Minute Tapioca Co. 
137 W. MainSt. ORANGE, MASS. 
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Founded 
1853 


necessary to a musical education. 


rehearsals. 
Opera House. 


much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing befo 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


ps available for 1908. 








THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


Lecation—One of Boston’s exclusive suburbs. 
Individual Instruction—N ine teachers for sixty boys. 
bay Seonsaten—Zor any college, scientific or busi- 


Athletic mar Wan cit athletic field. ym- 
Marble Swimming Pool, Physical Ain 

For ‘catalogue, ad dress, 
EVERETT STARR JONES, Headmaster, Bex S, 





5 @ West Newton, Mess. 
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CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere 
Every department under special masters. 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates ard 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 
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A number of free 
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MISS BAIRD’S | F 
Home School for Girlge: 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, 


One hour from New York city 
and five hours from Boston; vi 
N. Y., N. H. and Hartford R.R 
Country air. Ideal environmen 
for study and recreation. Broad cul 
ture.Real training of body, mind anf 
manners.The home lifeis repletewit 
inspiration, tending to develop eac 
girl intoa usefuland attractive memb 

f the family and of society. Separatt 
house for girls under 15. Intermediate 
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Academic, and College-Preparaton 
classes. Superior advantages in Music 
Art, and the Languages.‘ In 





MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Pri 





DEAN ACADEMY 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 


of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal | 


endowment permits liberal terms. $250 a year. 
For catalogue and information, address, 


ARTHUR W. PeErrRce, Litt.D., Principal. 


The Gilman School for Girls 


Corporation controlledby Harvard professors who instruct 
in Radcliffe College. Courses of study planned for each 
pupil. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Radcliffe Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. Boston attractions. Address 


Miss RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, Cambridge, Mags. 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 





. ABBOT ACADEM}} 


Andover, Mass. 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 78th Year FY 


| Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses. Cer ell 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, an 
other colleges. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium 


Tennis, Basket Ball, Golf. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


An endowed school, located among the hills Graduate 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students fro 
twenty states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Athleti 
field. Co-educational. $250a year. Address 


H. S. COWELL, Princip 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women Auburndale, Mass. 
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study This school is located in a most beautiful and healthful residential district, only ten miles from Boston. 


Fine tennis courts on the grounds and excellent opportunity for boating on the Charles River. 
These and basket-ball and other outdoor sports are an encouragement to wholesome outdoor life. 


F A resideftt nurse carefully looks after the health of each pupil. 
$sional Certificates from Lasell admit to Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. 
Boston A valuable course in Household Economics is given, including the principles of hygiene and sanita- 
nity ¢ tion, the science of foods and the practical art of entertaining, house-furnishing and management, 
y to marketing, cooking, sewing, dress-cutting and millinery. 

A school combining the usual course of studies with excellent advantages for Music, Art and modern 
languages and thorough instruction in the theory and practice of the art of home-making is one well 
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wi LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 
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he Campbell School | POSSE GYMNASIUM | 


»°§ | FOR GIRLS Windsor, Conn. | 206 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


Gi Pleasant location, midway between Boston and New | Offers a normal course for Men and Women in Med- 





















Thorough work in all departments. Good oppor- | ical and Educational Gymnastics. Twentieth year 

y for outdoor exercise. Young girls admitted. begins September, 1909. Graduates now filling po- 

A. H, CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Prin. | Sitions as Directors of Physical Training in Public 

Vork ci MARIAN B. CAMPBELL, Asso. Prin. Schools, Colleges, State Normal Schools, Academies, 
ston; vi etc. Send for catalogue. 
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Hea Pe tuse cuEcTRCAL Smog Back ildt 

Separtifading ELECTRICITY exclusively. ackward Children and Youth 
>paratoryy The I and | course compiete This school is open throughout the summer and pupils are 





received for the summer session. 


IN ONE YEAR Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 
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‘ Sent actually construct Dynamos, Mctors MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


he'd good positi a : 
world. Sixteenth year Sept. 23. Send f os 18 Huntington Avenue 
My YoWAC TERN. WESTON, Freasurer. Staion G, Washington, D.C. 


ROGK RIDGE SGHOOL | PERRY KINDERGARTE} 
OR BOYS. i ig - Li ies. S i 
sear Ba WS, Location hich and dry. Laboratories: Shop for mechanic NORMAL SCHOOL 

ith new swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and business. F 
ses. Cer dl regulated daily fife. Young boys in separate building. Please address | For Circular Address 
yoke, and . L. N. WHITE, Rock Ridge hall, Wellesley Hill MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 
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UMMER WORK HALF A MILLION PEOPLE will bring some thirty 
millions of dollars into New England during the coming 

m months. These millions they will spend in “ America’s 
Playground.” Thousands of these millions will be in- 

2ttS ffested in souvenirs of these six states that are so popular. What souvenir so easy of sale to New 
Graduat@tgland’s visitors as a subscription to the beautiful Mew England Magazine? $ You can take from two 
ents from? ten subscriptions a day and make your summer more profitable than your winter, and what work so 

AthleDleasant? Write for liberal offer. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Maguzine 
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Historically located in 
Piymouth Colony, enjovir 
the educational advantay: « 
adjacent Boston, but en 
removed to escape the ¢ 
tractions of city life. Ac 
mic, College Preparatory 
Special Courses. Two y 
Course for High School gra 
uates. Separate building: tf 
school and residence, w!iic 
promote a homelike at 
phere and brings each pup 
under individual care. Hi 
building remodeled at a larg 
expense. Excellent lib: 
Laboratory, Art and Mis 
Studios, Gymnasium. Iliiue 
trated catalogue. 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A.M, 


Principal 


~ Qy ] . ‘ West Bridgewater, M:iss 
For Girls and Young Ladies nt PP . 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 


Law. Medicine, College of Liberal Arts. Theology. © Graduate Depariment 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupiesits new building next to the Boston Public Library. 
Here the students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong 
faculty. The building is equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the accessories 
for college athletics. The professional schools are so arranged and located that they not only teach 
the theory but prepare the student for the practical work of the several professions. 


The 
Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity for research work. In all schools the tuition 
is moderate. Address 








W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 

















= >LANGUAGES = 
Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, at Home during 


your leisure time 
OUR METHOD IS EASY TO LEARN, TO RETAIN, TO APPLY 





Individual attention given each student by our native instructors 
Write for Catalogue N, which will be sent free on request 


THE LANGUAGE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


162 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














\ GOING AND COMING STOP AT PORTLAND 
: AND 


The WEST END HOTEL 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE UNION STATION 
@ Break up railroad monotony and rest over night 

@ Near enough to depot so you can have time for a fine meal 
@ Best of service. Our porter meets all trains J 
@ Alll interesting points in Casco Bay within easy rea 

Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day 

Vegetab'es and supplies from our own farm 

H. M. CASTNER, Prop. Opp. Union Station PORTLAND, ME 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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DOWN IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


V. WHITEWINGING ALONG THE JAGGED CoasT 


men are cockier than she since 

that little mishap of ours in yester- 
day’s rub off Portsmouth harbor. Just 
take a hitch at your trousers, my hearties, 
and we'll take a fall out of them before 
this series is raced out. Hard luck to 
have to quit as we had the broom ready 
to hoist to masthead. And Ralph’s 
language — well, forget it.”’ 

“Guess the rest of us were thinking 
things too lurid for any other day than 
July Fourth, Jack. There was the 
Emma C. well under our lee, blanketed 
perfectly, the Ida J. hopelessly astern, 
and the first day’s race like money from 
home, the finish only a hundred yards 
away, when BANG! goes the throat 
halyard block! And we have to content 
ourselves with a bare second place close 
after that bunch of Emmaites, while the 
Ida’s crew jumped her bowsprit over our 
quarter right on the line. It probably 
looked great from the shore, and those 
galoots called it a Garrison finish for the 
last boat, never giving us credit for any- 
thing, thinking we were outsailed, when 
any one could see with half an eye what 
the trouble was. It makes me sore to 
hear the horse laugh the Emma’s gang 
lets out occasionally.’’ 

“Never mind, Clyde, be a good sport 
and grin as broadly as you can. Those 
tubs can never take the measure of the 
I. F. R. on even footing. I saw enough 
of their paces yesterday to let me into 
Easy Street. We had it on ’em every 
leg of sailing except running off the wind, 
and anything can slide. On aclose reach 
I reckon they sat on tacksin anticipation 
of what was coming to them later in 
the three-legged matches, eh, Jack?” 

“Not a question about it, Ralph. And 


S": certainly looks saucy, and her 


I don’t want to give Jim the hook, but 
his failure to haul out the luff of that 
spinnaker until he had the sail overboard 
and under the forefoot cost us a couple of 
minutes of valuable time. As it hap- 
pened I don’t lay that up against him, 
for the halyard block cost us the race, 
but it’s a mighty good lesson to put us 
all on edge in every scrap to come. 
‘Thanks, old man. I was waiting for 
a calldown to-day. You’re a mighty 
savage sailing master in a race, but it 
won’t be Jim who makes the breaks after 
this. I nearly ate my heart out for fear 
that blunder would lose for us until we 
had the lead, and I don’t know who felt 
the worst when that throat block came 
down. REVENGE at York Beach!”’ 
“That's the spirit! We did the trick 
with them at setting light sails, and the 
morning papers all say so. I never felt 
more like starting the motor for a minute 
or two to help out than I did when that 
thing busted, but it’s a poor vachtsman 
who can’t take bitter medicine with the 
sweet. I’ve a good crew, that’s sure. 
Let’s give those grinning monkeys on the 
Emma a song.” And over the glassy 
surface of the harbor four blended voices 
bear to the ears of their competitors the 
ominous chorus, ‘You'll get all that’s 
acoming to you,— and a little bit more.” 
The harbor of Portsmouth had never 
witnessed a heartier greeting than that 
accorded our old friends from New York, 
when they stepped off the express and 
found Jack and his friend Ralph, an 
athlete who had made an enviable record 
for himself as tackle for Medford High 
School, standing with outstretched hands 
at the car door. After Clyde had looked 
the new member of the party all over and 
nodded his approval to Jack, traps were 
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loaded aboard a waiting carriage and a 
short drive brought them to the landing 
float, off which at a convenient anchorage 
a graceful forty-footer, as trim and ship- 
shape as any they had ever seen, rode 
easily at the end of a long cable. 

This was two days ago; since that time 
life has been most strenuous. A half 
day’s cruise off shore to perfect crew work 
and get familiar with the rigging of an 
auxiliary sloop, built on lines good enough 
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Observe these lazy chaps, reclining’on 
the sun-kissed deck of the craft that is to 
be their home for a six weeks’ cruise after 
this series of three races is over. For 
months they have been living in anticipa- 
tion of a grand outing along the javged 
coast of Maine. Now, a picture of con- 
tentment in their white yachting {ogs, 
indulging in a ‘‘yarning session’ or 
“Ananias Club celebration,” as Rlph 
terms it, the party is enjoying the run 





ANCHORAGE AT SETTING SUN, OFF KENNEBUNKPORT 


for any racer, but with ample accommo- 
dations for six people and plenty of head 
room in her cabin, has completely won 
their admiration for the stanch I. F. R. 
and their enthusiasm and confidence is 
unbounded in her ability to take the 
measure of any challenger in her class. 
This is demonstrated to their perfect 
satisfaction until accident, as told in the 
opening conversation of this story, turns 
victory into defeat. 


from Portsmouth to York Beach, which 
the three yachts are making under easy 
sail and keeping well in company, while 
attending to odd jobs of “tuning up” 
for the next day’s battle. A yacht, to 
do her best sailing, must be as fit as a 
fiddle and keen for every little advantage 
to be gained by the careful adjustment of 
stays and running rigging that has so 
much to do with expert handling. 

No attempt is made at racing between 
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ports, unless a desire to try out a new 
sail or a rearrangement of ballast fur- 
nishes good reason for a show of hand to 
the competing boats. Even this is done 
in.a very quiet way, reaching ahead a 
trifle just to bring out the other fellow’s 
specd, and if an advantage seems to be 
gained, easing off just enough to main- 
tain a good position, the while chuckling 
quictly over what the new wrinkle will 
me:'n on the morrow. 


“They'll get after light duck mighty 
quick when we show that rag to-morrow, 
fellows. Down she comes: I’ve seen all 
I care to just now. Wail they catch us 
napping off the wind next time — what?” 

“Not if that preventer backstay is 
heavy enough to hold this new baby, the 
big ballooner and the spinnaker when she 
wallows in a long roll. What do you 
know about that, Jack?” 

‘Ralph, my dear hoy, do vou suppose 





THE CANOEIST’S PARADISE ON THE KENNEBUNK 


On this particular day, with the wind 
fairly astern, Jack orders up a new club 
topsail,and under pretense of stretching 
it into place, calls his crew aft and 
watches the result for a moment. The 
I. F. R. immediately feels the pressure 
of the big spread of canvas and foots along 
amazingly, rapidly opening out a lead 
over the Emma C., whose crew shows signs 
of uneasiness, one man going below in a 
hurry. 


for an instant I came on this cruise de- 
pending upon shoestrings for rigging? 
The I. F. R. is fitted out to carry sail till 
the top blows off the drink. When she 
has to douse anything,— well the rest 
better poke their noses into harbor, 
double quick, get down their mudhooks, 
and make all snug to ride out a blizzard. 
You'll see.” 

‘““Looks kind of nasty in the southard. 
There’s something in those cloud banks.”’ 
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“Right you are, Clyde, old salt. We'll 
just about make the headlands off York 
before it hits us butt end foremost. 
Better stow that jibtopsail — yes, and 
the gafftopsail too. We'll take a chance 
with jib and mainsail going in. There, 
the Emma and Ida have taken the cue, 
slacking away on their peaks and putting 
in a single reef. We won’t do that. No 
trouble carrying what we have up.”’ 

With a celerity most gratifying to 
their skipper, all is made snug just as the 
first white caps are kicked up astern, and 
with a rush the wind veers a few points, 
slamming the yacht down on her beam 
ends, when over goes the wheel and she 
comes up smiling, paying off easily a 
moment later to bury her nose in a mass 
of foam and race down the line with the 
hiss of the gale that makes each rope sing 
a different tune. 

“Look at the _Ida—gee, she’s getting 
a fine wetting, rolling her lee scuppers 
clear under and showing all her port side 


OLD ORCHARD’S CRESCENT OF SHIMMERING SAND 


down to her keel! Wonder what she'd 
do with that reef out of her mainsail? 
The Emma is making better weather of 
it — she’s a good one and no mistake. 
That boat must be our mutton, no fear 
of the other.” a | 

“Don’t be so sure, Jim. The Ida can 
do a remarkable sneak in light airs, and 
if you will remember, she wasn’t so far 
astern yesterday but she could poke over 
the line almost abeam, when we struck bad 
luck. These boats are both fast enough 
to give us all the worry necessary and 
make us hump lively all the time. | 
never saw three more evenly matched.” 

*‘Looks mighty bad here for holding 
ground,” remarks Ralph. ‘“‘Is that all 
the chance there is, right off that sand 
beach? Everything is breaking feather 
white for a couple of hundred yards from 
shore, and with this wind coming from the 
eastward, it never would be safe for all 
hands to turn in. I’ve heard say this is 
the only harbor to speak of between 
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Boston and Portland, and if so I should 
hardly speak of this.” 

“You don’t see the real anchorage yet, 
my lad. Just around that point and 
there is fine shelter, not so good as it will 
be when the government gets on the job 
and builds a breakwater to prevent the 
channel from filling up, but O. K. for 
eraft of our size. Stand by to haul in 
those sheets when I give the word! 
There’s the Emma right to leeward — 
come, in with them good and hard — 
stea/y — now, Clyde, clear away forward 
and let go the jib halyard when I tell you! 
Hard a lee! Duck that boom, Jim, or 
you ll get a headache! Away with your 
anchor! Bully, she’ll ride all right here.”’ 

Presently the other boats are in line 
with the I. F. R. and three crews hustle 
at lowering and furling sails. The Ida’s 
men finish first, and with a yell to call 
attention to the fact that all is snug they 
dive below, and rattling dishes tell the 
story of supper preparations, in which 
the other crews soon join. 

‘Heaven reward the man who invented 
these paper plates,”’ is Jim’s petition, as, 
supper over, they are dumped overboard. 
“The only thing I have no use for in this 
game is washing dishes after meals.”’ 

“T say, old pal, I'll swap jobs in the 
morning when it’s my turn to pair off with 
Ralph and wash down decks.” 

“Nix, Clyde. No swapping work on 
this ship. You foremast hands are 
under orders to do your trick as it comes 
your turn, and I play no favorites. If 
any of you mutiny I'll clap you in irons.”’ 

“ Aye, aye, sir!’’ answers the blond, with 
mock humility. ‘I’ve never a kick com- 
ing unless you let Jim shirk. Going 
ashore to-night?”’ 

‘“‘ After a smoke, for sure. It won’t do 
to stroll along the streets with these big 
dhudeens alight, and we have no cigars. 
I'll match you to see who buys some. 
Sudden death! One — Clyde’s out. 
Two — your’re safe, Ralph, and it’s be- 
tween Jim and me. Three —oh, all 
right — it’s on me. Come on, you husky 
tars.”’ 

It is the gala season at York Beach, 
and as our friends appear on the main 
street, throngs of merry people are prom- 
enading, filling the amusement places or 
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pressing along in the direction of the hop 
at one of the hotels. In the bowling 
alleys a team match is on, and while 
watching the sport and catching the en- 
thusiasm of the contestants, Jack is 
whirled about by a strong hand on his 
shoulder to gaze into the face of a Uni- 
versity of Maine soph. 

“By the great Sphinx, I’m delighted 
to see you, Fritz! Been wishing all day 
that some one I knew well might turn up 
here. We have a race on to-morrow, 
and I guess it’s going to be a wet one by 
the looks. Are you game to lend a hand 
with these mutts you met at Moosehead 
and join the crew of the I. F. R.?”’ 

“Rather do it than eat a good dinner. 
Your yachts are the talk of the town. 
Watch those girls stare at your white 


suits! Friends of mine, and dying for an 
introduction. Sam is here — got room 
for him?” 


“Yes, if you come aboard to-night. 
No, it won’t be toocrowded, either. Plenty 
of room~-for six. It’s going to blow as 
well as rain in the morning, and you 
fellows will make fine ballast. I wonder 
if Sam remembers the day we got the big 
togue in Sandy Bay?”’ 

“Dol? Well,askme. What’s that— 
help sail the race in the morning? Do 
you meanit, Jack? Say, we'll be the envy 
of all the college colony, Fritz. Let’s 
spite ’em and keep all the fun of entertain- 
ing Jack and his crew to ourselves. Well, 
I'll be swoggled! What a nerve!”’ 

To the amazement of the brothers, 
Jack and Clyde abruptly leave them to 
shake hands with a bevy of young ladies 
who have just arrived in the alleys, link 
arms with two of them, and off they go to 
the hotel hop, where the rest follow, and 
arrive just in season to see them swing 
into a bewitching waltz. In the society 
at York Jack is no stranger, of which 
fact abundant proof is given by the num- 
ber of ladies who are already wearing the 
colors of his boat, and a score of men who 
grasp his hand and wish him all the luck 
in the world in the coming race. 

“We don’t need any luck other than 
to have our gear hold. With that, a fair 
field and no favors,’’ he replies smiling. 
“You ladies can bet all the chocolates 
on us you please, and if we should lose 
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(which we don’t fear) I will pay the bills 
myself.’ 

‘“‘But those boys on the other boats are 
just lovely,” sighs a pert young miss, who 
is promptly taken out of the ballroom 
by Ralph, and made to eat ice cream as 
punishment for heresy. 

Rain is falling fast when the boys go 
out aboard and the I. F. R. is doing a lot 
of pitching when they turn in. But all 
discomfort vanishes in the warmth of the 
cozy cabin, dimly lighted by the binnacle 
lamp, and with riding lantern burning 
brightly, their floating home is soon 
silent, save for the sound of deep breath- 
ing from sound sleepers and a monoto- 
nous slapping of wind-blown ropes against 
the mast. 

There is a howl of protest in the morn- 
ing when Sam and Fritz are dragged out 
of their bunks and thrown overboard, 
according to the time-honored custom of 
breaking in new members of a racing 
crew, but one after another the rest 
follow for a good swim, despite the rain, 
until Jack calls, ‘‘Come on aboard, 
fellows, or you'll get wet.’”’ Then ‘with 
breakfast out of the way, they devote 
themselves to a final overhauling of gear 
and discussion of duties in this day’s 
trial of speed with their rivals. 

The three sailing masters confer with 
the regatta committee and are furnished 
charts of the triangular course to be 
sailed. The first leg of five miles is 
square off the wind. The second of equal 
length is a close reach after rounding the 
mark; and ‘the third —running with 
wind abeam, back to the starting-line, 
making the entire distance to be sailed 
a trifle over sixteen miles. Starting 
time is set at ten o’clock, with a warning 
gun three minutes before the signal to 
cross the line. 

“That means all light sails in stops, 
with baby jibtopsail working on the first 
leg with the spinnaker, and second with- 
out. On the third the ballooner must 
turn the trick for us. Too much breeze 
for the club, so the gafftopsail is first 
choice. When we set the big headsail 
there will be some warm work out there. 
Fritz will pass it out of the cabin, Clyde 
is to snap it on the stay and Jim to bend 
on the halyard, pass aft the sheet and 
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hoist away, while Sam _ sheets 
Ralph will set up the preventers.”’ 

“No use going to windward on the 
start, is there, Cap? No particular ad- 
vantage in having them under our lee?” 

“Hardly. I want to test those cliaps 
out on the run down the wind, for if we 
can hold them on their best leg of sailing, 
there’s little to worry about on the otliers, 
as we found in Portsmouth; but I want 
that spinnaker put to the air on the in- 
stant I call for it this time.”’ 

The tick of the clock at nine-thirty 
finds three yachts under jib and mainsail 
cruising about the harbor, stretc!iing 
canvas and tuning up for the gun ‘hat 
shall start them away on the tria! of 
speed. Spectators from all about the 
country side, assembled in large numbers, 
throng every point of vantage to watch 
the race. 

That the other crews have ardent 
champions among the fair sex is manifest, 
for the blue and gold of the Ida’s private 
signal finds many wearers who flaunt the 
colors in the faces of little groups showing 
streamers of green and white, the Emma 
C.’s pennant, and proudly recite how that 
vacht won the race at Portsmouth, is due 
to repeat to-day. 

Conspicuous and radiant is the party 
of friends who greeted the I. F. R.’s crew 
on the evening before, and the plain 
garnet under which they sail is present 
in profusion. Gay hatbands, sashes, 
flags, and fluttering ribbons tell the story 
of devotion to warm friendships, and 
following Jack’s suggestion, many a 
little quiet wager is laid that this color 
will cross the finish line well in the lead. 
Wordy battles on all sides precede the 
starting of the contest for supremacy, 
and all eves eagerly watch the graceful 
craft in the harbor as they glide about, 
making short tacks when they appear to 
be feeling out each other’s speed, only to 
come about suddenly and bear away on 
another point of sailing, wheel, wing 
shoreward, and then with wind abeam 
rush off along the coast. 

There goes the warning gun, and Jack, 
with watch in hand, sets his time to the 
second. His example is followed by the 
other sailing masters, and the yachts 
begin to split tacks behind a line drawn 
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A CHARMING VISTA OF PINE POINT BEACH 


in imagination between two gaily be- 
decked boats where the judges and 
starter have taken their places. The 
Ida and Emma are fighting it out in a 
battle of wits to get the windward berth 
for no apparent reason other than a pre- 
liminary test of ability to go into the wind 
and yet remain near the starting-line, for 
they are compelled to split tacks again 
and again, running side by side, until so 
near they engage in a luffing match to get 
back into safe position. 

In this mad competition Jack takes no 
part, but to the great surprise of yachts- 
men on the shore jogs along well back of 
the line, leaving plenty of water between 
his position and the judges’ craft. 

Two minutes pass and thirty seconds 
more before he starts things moving on 
the I. F. R. Coming down on the star- 
board tack he wheels about, weil in to- 
ward the beach, and goes off on the port. 

“Now, Clyde, drop that spinnaker 


a 





boom to starboard. Fritz, pass forward 
the sail and as soon as you have the boom 
down, Clyde, get out on her starboard 
bow with the spinnaker sheet, hold the 
spar from swinging forward, and at the 
word haul away as Jim comes down on 
the halyards. The minute her nose 
points squarely at the line, Clyde, come 
aft in a hurry, bringing the sheet home.” 

The other boats are now under full 
headway for the start, and going down 
the wind like scared eagles, while the 
I. F. R. is cutting along at a right angle 
sixty feet back. Jack’s eye is on the 
starter, and as he sees him reach for the 
lanyard of the signal gun he throws his 
wheel over quickly, lets his main sheet 
off on the run, Sam breaks the jibtopsail 
out of stops, and as smoke belches from 
the judges’ boat, the Ida and Emma 
sweep across the starting-line almost bow 
and bow, with the I. F. R. a good length 
astern, and coming on like a whirlwind. 
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“Now, Jim, up goes the spinnaker! 
Come on, Clyde, haul out the foot and 
pass that sheet toSam! Make that pre- 
venter fast, Ralph! Now sheet home and 
all hands aft!” 

As the result of all this the I. F. R. is 
right on the sterns of the other craft, and 
carrying the wind along with her spreads 
canvas as easily as a bird unfolding its 
wings. Too late the leaders realize their 
position, for closely watching every ad- 
vantage possible Jack sends his boat into 
the wind of first one, then the other, as 
they forge ahead, robbing them of their 
speed, and holding them well in hand. 
Well he knows the run off the wind holds 
the real danger, for this has proved the 
best point of sailing with both his rivals, 
who spread more square feet of canvas 
than he. A substantial gain on the first 
leg means a hard fight and uphill struggle 
until that lead is overcome. 

To his delight Jack is able to hold them 
all the way to the turning-buoy, although 
they attempt to luff out of a bad position 
again and again. Jeers and jibes from 
the leading crews fail in their object to 
urge an attempt to pass, and as the marker 
for the first leg is picked up rapidly, the 
Emma’s spinnaker comes in with a rush, 
her boom goes up, and with position just 
to the right of the Ida, establishing a 
right of way, she forces her rival to pay 
off and give her room to round the buoy. 

The Ida follows suit and douses her big 
canvas, her skipper watching his oppor- 
tunity to luff sharply across the Emma’s 
stern. In comes the I. F. R.’s spinnaker, 
and her boom just clears the top of the 
mark as, with every stitch of mainsail, 
gafftopsail, jib, and jibtopsail swelling to 
the brisk breeze, she swings about on the 
Ida’s quarter and hauls sharp on the 
wind. 

The Emma’s lead is too great for the 
Ida to accomplish her purpose, and her 
skipper throws her squarely into the wake 
of the leading boat without establishing 
an overlap, while the I. F. R. with plenty 
of room to swing as she rounds the buoy, 
is a little astern, but in the best position 
as her sheets come home and she steadies 
away on the port tack. 

On the shore astern crowds have been 
commenting on the tactics thus far pur- 


sued and an old yachtsman who had 
chosen the Emma as the probable winner, 
remarks to his friend, ‘‘That skipper on 
the last boat knows his business and |’m 
mighty fearful he intends to beat that 
boat of mine.” 

Something of the same notion has 
dawned upon his competitors, for they 
make common cause against the I. F. R. 
and turn the race into a luffing match for 
a few minutes in the attempt to force the 
commanding position occupied by Jack 
and his crew. But sending down his 
jibtopsail, and giving them luff for luff, 
Jack so quickly demonstrates the ability 
of his boat in that game that they cut it 
out and settle down to a long battle up 
the wind. 

In the course of the luffing, Jack has 
opened out to windward, finds himself on 
even terms, and immediately sends up 
his jibtopsail again, laying his course 
straight for the red buoy that marks the 
turn of the second leg. 

It is a pretty race with all three boats 
laying down to the stiff wind, showing 
glistening red and green bottoms, while 
along their weather rails the crews are 
hugging the deck and ducking as breakers 
come swashing the length of the craft 
after smashing into foam on the star- 
board bow. 

The I. F. R. is leading and well to wind- 
ward, which, curiously enough, the other 
boats do not seem to mind in the least. 
They go steadily to leeward and Jack can 
see their skippers are not crowding them 
on the wind at all, which fact arouses his 
suspicions. 

“Sure you got the right mark with your 
glasses, Clyde? Those fellows are acting 
mighty queer, giving us all this advan- 
tage. Here — hold her steady a minute 
while I take a look. Great Cesar! You 
gave ime the wrong buoy, vou lobster! 
They have gained two hundred yards in 
bearing away while I’ve been thinking | 
had them beaten right at the start! 
Slack off on those sheets — quick there! 
Now for a scrap to the finish with the 
odds against us.” 

Ashore the old yachtsman turns to his 
friend and says, “‘Something’s gone 
crooked out there. If they struck the 
wrong course I'll stick to my first choice.’’ 
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ISLAND GEMS SEAWARD FROM BOOTHBAY 


His friend'replies simply, ‘‘ Wait.” 

The wind has steadily increased during 
the last hour, and as they near the second 
turn Jack sends down the baby jibtop- 
sail and replaces it with No. 2 size. It is 
plain there will be no run with ballooner, 
for the yachts are laboring under their 
canvas now, the Ida is the greatest suf- 
ferer, and even with eased sheets has to 
luff when heavy squalls strike her. The 
Emma is doing better, but her spoon bow 
smashes into the seas and she is wet half 
way toher masthead. A steady, driving 
downpour of rain makes racing about 
as uncomfortable as it can be when they 
tush about into the home stretch, the 
Emma four lengths to the fore, the Ida 
to windward and a length to the good. 
All three are now running free with the 
wind coming strong, almost a gale, their 
starboard rails away under water and 
everything aboard vibrating like the 
strings of a harp. 

Foot by foot the I. F. R. crawls through 
the Ida’s lee, her crew too busy to take 


chances in bearing down to. stop that 
game, and Jack puts his yacht squarely 
into the course of the Emma, sending 
her along furiously in the bitter fight for 
first place. : 

“We don’t gain a foot, Jack. She’ll 
beat usin, as sure4s fate! . This boat may 
be a trifle by siee head. She seems slower 
than usugf,to tre.” 

‘‘Holdsvour whist, Jim, and wait until 
she gets<going. If you'll notice, the 
Fmma’s crew don’t whistle for wind now 
and we’re doing a fine chore. (Two min- 
utes pass.) What do you say now, eh?”’ 

‘By the great horn spoon she’s coming 
back to us!” cries Ralph. “We've 
crawled up half a length.” 

Jack says nothing, eases off his sheets 
a trifle, and calls Sam and Fritz a little 
further aft. The I. F. R. seems to take 
a new lease of life, and in five minutes is 
on even terms with the leader. Her 
skipper, Bob, raises his hand to his cap 
in salute, and with the finish only three 
hundred vards away, the white-winged 
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beauties come home in a smother of 

foam, Jack’s boat leading grandly at the 

finish by a full length, and greeted by a 

storm of cheers from friends and strangers 

alike; to which ovation response is made 

by three times dipping the ensign at her 
ak. 

Five hundred yards astern the Ida is 
limping along with her bowsprit carried 
away and all its rigging in a snarl. As 
she passes the Emma and salutes on the 
wa\ out, Jack expresses his sympathy to 
the Ida’s skipper, offers assistance, which 
he is assured is not needed, and in an 
hour with all snug, the vachts are riding 
at tlieir moorings in the sheltered harbor, 
their crews perfectly willing to rest, and 
one, at least, happy and satisfied with 
the day’s labors. 

In spite of the heavy storm, all go 
ashore in the evening, where they are 
lionized by spectators of the race, warm- 
est among their new-made friends is the 
old yachtsman who picked the Emma to 
win. ‘‘That choice cost me a pretty 
penny, my young friend. But you won 
on your merits, and in my opinion there’s 
nothing to it so far as the others are con- 
cerned, for on all points of sailing you had 
them trimmed. Why didn’t you take 
their measure and lead around the first 
mark?’’ 

With a laugh Jack replies, “‘I’d rather 
be safe than sorry, and took no chances 
of a fluke on their best point of sailing. 
If I'd known it would breeze up to a gale, 
it would have been different. They are 
light weather boats and mighty good at 
running.” 

At the casino the decorations flame 
with garnet and in every corner are 
groups of ladies eating bon bons and 
chocolates, which they force upon Jack 
and his crew as partners with them in a 
well-paying business. The ladies who 
lost hasten to congratulate the winning 
yachtsmen and vie with the winners in 
making the evening one long to be re- 
membered, closing with a complimentary 
banquet at one of the hotels. 

Conference with the regatta committee 
and sailing masters of the other craft, 
the Ida pulling out, results in an agree- 
ment to race the Emma on the following 
dav if fair, though her skipper admits the 
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superiority of the I. F. R. in any breeze 
other than light airs. But on the morrow 
the rain falls in torrents and the series is 
definitely called off, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, though Jim does just a 
little grumbling at the loss of a chance 
to ‘rub it in” to the Emma’s crew, “just 
to get even for their jollying that day we 
smashed the throat block at Portsmouth.” 

For three days the stormbound yachts 
remain at anchor, their crews bowling, 
dancing, and making up trolley parties to 
Portsmouth, Ogunquit, Wells Beach, and 
Kennebunk, until one evening the wind 
swung to the west, stars shone through the 
pall of the heavens, and preparations are 
made for an early start down the coast. 
Sam and Fritz are prevailed upon without 
much urging to make the cruise with 
them and, with mutual regrets at parting, 
thev bid friends adieu. The next morn- 
ing their yacht is hull down on the eastern 
horizon long ere the guests at the many 
good hotels are stirring and the I. F. R. 
is swinging at anchor in the river at Ken- 
nebunkport well before noon. ‘Two 
pleasant days are devoted to bathing, 
canoeing, and social enjoyments of every 
description, and on the last evening, a 
grand water carnival with bands and 
beautifully decorated floats on every 
hand transforms the river into a stream 
of fire bearing fairyland’s entrancing 
water chariots, crowded with nymphs 
most bewitching. 

Late that night on their return from 
a dance at the Cape Porpoise Casino, they 
sail out upon the deep as the tide ebbs, 
and with a fair breeze speed along to the 
harbor at Biddeford pool, where they 
remain over Sunday, and visit friends in 
Saco and Biddeford after an enjoyable 
steamboat ride up the Saco River. 

“What's that island with the light- 
house on it, Jack?” 

“Wood Island. Shan’t forget that 
place right away. Had a party of eight 
aboard a little sloop about big enough 
for four and went out there for a picnic 
once. Squall came up when we were 
halt way in and I had a lovely time with 
three scared women and one hysterical. 

It was raining pitchforks and barn 
shovels too. Not aman of the three I had 
with me knew the main sheet from the 
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bobstay, and I had to put ashore on a 
sand beach inside that breakwater to 
avoid disaster. It was a mighty good 
lesson to me — had six inches of water in 
the cabin when we shipped seas. I don’t 
move a crowd like that again unless I 
have a good crew.” 

The following day they make a change 
of anchorage to one off the beach at Old 
Orchard, where a couple of days are 
passed enjoying the excellent surf bathing 
and Coney Island features, which Jim 
says remind him of the only place of that 
name on earth — they are so different. 
Portland proves all the friends had hoped 
it might and the opportunity is not lost 
to renew old friendships and introduce 
Ralph, Sam, and Fritz to the great num- 
ber of interesting outing places within 
easy reaching distance of the city. 

“What on earth do these people ever 
leave home for, and run away to seek an 
outing when everything one’s heart can 
desire is right at hand? J can’t see for 
the life of me where they think they can 
beat this.” 

“That’s what you say, Fritz, when you 
come down here, and it’s what they say 
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when they visit the Crow’s Nest or any 
one of the many fine places inland. No 
matter how people are catered to by all 
the delights of ideal places where they 
happen to make their homes, they desire 
just the things they have not. ‘Everybody 
to her taste,’ the woman said whe: she 
kissed the cow.” 

By mutual consent the party divides 
on the morning of each day, Ralph, Fritz, 
and Sam seeking the parks and summer 
theaters, Jack, Clyde, and Jim turning 
their backs on these familiar ways cf en- 
joymenrtt incidental to city life, and t.iking 
many a spin in the yacht amon: the 
islands of Casco Bay, returning t» the 
anchorage off the club house each eve ning, 
where they are joined by their friends. 
There is never a time when they are un- 
able to do this, for they find the motor 
makes them independent of wind and 
weather. 

*‘ Sailing for mine when we are out for 
sport, but I never appreciated the auzx- 
iliary end of this boat until this minute. 
Guess you like it too,”’ is the complacent 
remark Jim sends across the water to the 
crew of a yacht they are giving a tow from 
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Chandler’s Cove to the city. They are 
business men who must be home for early 
morning, which could not be done without 
assistance unless they laboriously towed 
their craft, straining at the oars in a 
tender against a strong ebb tide. Quite 
unnecessary to state, the men addressed 
agree with him. 

A day is given to preparation for the 
cruise down the coast and abundant 
supplies of every description find their 
way into the numerous lockers with which 
the |. F. R. is most admirably equipped. 
It is certainly surprising what an 1m- 
mense amount of necessities the modern 
yaclit will take aboard, and how one has 
to hunt for them when he knows they are 
within reach. 

“Three hundred and sixty-five islands 
in this bay,do yousay? I put that down 
for a fairy tale until now, Jim, but they 
are opening up everywhere, and I guess 
I'll take that in with the rest of your 
stories,” declares Ralph. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Jack?” 

They are passing the head of Chebeague 
Island under full sail when the wheel flies 
overand the yacht runs up into the 
wind. 

“Hustle and get in that clubtopsail, 
Jim and Clyde! Douse that jibtopsail 
the rest of you!” 

‘“What’s the trouble——”’ 

“Never mind — do that first and talk 
afterwards!” 

The crew in great hurry obey the rapid 
commands, and before the work is done 
there is no desire to question, for out of 
apparently untroubled waters astern a 
Vicious squall races toward them and 
Jack heads the yacht into the teeth of it 
just in time. Even then there are a few 
minutes of quick work to pay off and race 
along with it before it passes. Over near 
that point, a Hampton boat rounding 
from Brook’s Sound with sand bag 
ballast heaped on one rail, is caught by 
a blast from leeward and in an instant 
two men are struggling in the water, their 
boat bottom up near them. On the port 
Side of the I. F. R. a very fair-sized sloop 
is whirled about like a top, but fortu- 
Nately escapes the fate of the smaller 
craft. 

It is the work of but a few minutes to 
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rescue the fishermen and bring their boat 
to shore where she can be righted, only 
the worse for the loss of the day’s catch 
of fish. But Jack’s ¢rew has learned a 
lesson in the value of discipline. 

Over night in Mackerel Cove, after 
passing Orr’s Island, made famous by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe,—and this typical 
shelter to be found all alang the coast in 
most unexpected and out of the way 
places is a source of pleasure to all aboard, 
who importune Jack to show them 
Cundy’s Harbor before rounding Small 
Point. 

The dinner hour over, they get under 
way and enter the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, leaving Seguin astern with its mass 
of fortress-like cliffs, and for an hour 
learn a lesson of respect for the strength 
of the ebb tide, against which they pit 
the full sail power of the yacht and at last 
the auxiliary, before they gain good hold- 
ing ground just back of the antiquated 
fort beyond a fine-looking beach. 

Retiring to rest, they find it not until 
thev have made a killing of unwelcome 
visitors. Mosquitoes certainly are ‘‘much 
and many’’ at certain times near those 
flats. 

The small steamboat making connec- 
tions for all points up the state bears them 
on a visit to the city of Bath and a trans- 
fer affords a day’s excursion along the 
Kennebec as far as Gardiner and back. 
While in the shipping city they meet 
members of the crew of a Portland yacht 
who are going east the next morning and 
promise to wait their arrival at Popham 
before proceeding. 

Accordingly the following dav with 
mainsail set and all in readiness for a start 
upon the appearance of their new found 
friends, they are not long delayed, and 
glide into the current abeam for the run 
out to sea. Clearing the headlands and 
squaring away for Boothbay Harbor, 
what more natural than a test of speed? 
With no apparent intention to race, each 
skipper deliberately sets sail after sail 
until both boats are carrying every 
stitch of canvas that will draw and they 
bowl along not over a hundred feet apart 
as though hitched in double harness. 

Throwing all pretense aside the crews 
laugh and shout across the intervening 
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space, joking and bantering. But in a 
moment all thought of racing vanishes, 
for an ominous cracking is heard aloft 
and an instant later down comes the 
I. F. R.’s topmast, broken short off at the 
mast head, weakened to this end doubt- 
less bv the racing off York. 

A half hour’s hard work clears awav 
the wreckage and shortening to lower 
sails only, the Clique remains with them 
until they drop anchor near Squirrel 
Island. Proceeding into the harbor at 
Boothbay the next morning Jack locates 
a sparmaker, and before night has a new 
stick aloft and his back and jibstays set, 
after which he remarks, ‘“‘Guess we won’t 
forget we have preventers after this, mv 
lads, for an ounce of foresight is worth 
many a good spar.” 

On their morning swim, a race across 
the harbor is the impromptu event. 
They have just returned to the yacht and 
are dressing while the coffee boils, when a 
hail from a passing boat brings Jack to 
the gangway to grasp the hand of an old 
friend who asks, ‘““Have you any ball 
players aboard, old man?”’ 

“Have I? Did you ever know me to 
travel with a bunch of dead ones? How 
many do you want? 

“Three or four; game on with Wis- 
cassett this afternoon and some of our 
fellows can’t play. Come ashore at 
one and we'll arrange the line up.” 

As the time for the game draws near, 
and it is found they are shy five men, they 
draw on Jack fora battery and three base- 
men, which he furnishes from the two 
yachts, he and Ralph doing the pitching 
and catching respectively, with Fritz at 
first, Jim at second, and Cecil, from the 
Clique, at third. A good game results 
with Clyde fortunate to escape with his 
life as umpire. The Boothbay Harbor 
team wins by a score of six to five, Ralph 
driving in the winning run in the ninth, 
hitting a fine triple to left. 

The day after the ball game the two 
yachts race into Christmas Cove and go 
ashore for dinner. On this run there is 
a light air and the I. F. R. gets a beating 
of a half mile in ten, but her crew laugh- 
ingly remark to the crowing of the win- 
ners, ‘‘ We sailed with our anchor down 
by mistake.—.wait until to-morrow.”’ 


Off at daybreak, the Clique gets under 
way first and has a good lead before the 
I. F. R.’s mud hook is at the bow, and 
passes the outlet to the sea a good ‘ive 
hundred yards to the good. Positions 
remain about the same until fairly out 
in deep water, when the breeze gradually 
freshens until the yachts lean well over 
and take a good-sized ‘‘bone in their 
teeth.” 

A stern chase is a long one, but inch 
by inch the lead is cut down until only 
fifty yards astern, the I. F. R. is making 
a strong bid for first place. With no 
material gain for a half hour, it looks !:ke 
“‘hoss and hoss’’ when for some (to ihe 
other crew) unaccountable reason Jack’s 
boat puts on a burst of speed and forves 
alongside, where he stops the motor «nd 
settles down to a square race. 

“I'd forgotten that motor, Cap, «re 
you running on the level now?”’ 

“No more engine unless I have to tow 
you into Port Clyde,” chuckles Jack. 

Little thinking how significant his 
words may prove, both captains strain 
every resource to be first at the anchor- 
age. Harder and harder comes the wind 
until the boats are running under lower 
sails only and a reef would help matters 
considerably, if they could stop under a 
lee. In this weather the I. F. R. proves 
decidedly superior to the Clique and 
opens out a lead that ever increases, until 
she is two miles ahead and off the en- 
trance to Port Clyde Harbor. 

A low-lying cloud bank away off shore 
has been rising and coming in steadily 
for the past hour and now it is so near 
that Jack sets his course by compass, 
eases Off his sheets, and runs into good 
water as the great wet blanket enfolds 
everything. 

“Wonder if those chaps on the Clique 
know these shores well enough to come 
in now,” muses Jack. ‘‘Keep that horn 
going, fellows, and listen if you can hear 
anything in answer.”’ 

For many minutes at intervals the horn 
sounds without reply, then a faint sound 
of another pitch comes to listening 
ears. In a few minutes they distinguish 
it again, but this time much nearer and 
in the vicinity of some dangerous shoals. 

““Holy Moses!—where are they, Jack? 
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That horn sounds too far to windward 
for safety the way we came in.”’ 

“Right you are, Fritz, blow again, 
three short ones — there, as sure as we’re 
six men they’ll pile up if they hold on. 
Slip our cable, Jim, and leave it tied to 
that tender. We’re going out there and 
head them off. It’ll be a close shave, 
too.’ 

Men have blessed the inventor of an 
auxiliary engine many times, but bene- 
dictions never fell as fast as they do at 
this :noment, as the I. F. R. goes plunging 
through a blank wall toward the open 
sea, ler crew doing yeoman service.at the 
horn, which they blow without inter- 
mission. It is plain the warning is 
heeded, for the answers come to them 
from the same place and they run toward 
the sound, marking the variation of the 
course as they proceed. 

“Ahoy there! Don’t run us down,” 
comes the hail, and quickly reversing the 
engine, they can indistinctly make out 
the Clique, dead ahead and not fifty 
yards from a sunken reef, as they dis- 
cover presently. 
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“‘Chuck us a line, old man, guess that 
little joke of mine is business now,” yells 
Jack. ‘“‘Is your anchor down? [If it is, 
heave away on your cable and give me the 
word when you're free.” 

“‘All clear, Cap, and we owe you some- 
thing for this.” 

‘‘Never mind that just now, skipper, 
we may both pile up before I get you in.”’ 

This fear proves groundless, however, 
and in half an hour the yachts are riding 
easily in safety. It turns out that the 
Clique’s sailing master was fooled by his 
compass, which had a disk supported on 
a metal pin, the point of which had cor- 
roded just enough to prevent the ready 
response of the magnet to the influence 
of the pole, so that when it did let go it 
swung with a jerk and back again, until 
no man could tell how to overcome it. 
Of course the application of a piece of 
emery paper set it right next day. But 
the small matter mentioned has doubtless 
caused the loss of many a good boat. It 
is wise to test your compass frequently in 
fair weather to be ready for foul. 

At Rockland the Clique leaves the 
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I. F. R. for a trip up the Penobscot to 
Bangor, and after a visit to Thomaston 
where the yacht’s crew passes a pleasant 
evening with some of Jack’s old friends, 
they remain over night and visit the State 
prison the next forenoon, returnine to 
Rockland for dinner. 

In the evening Jack calls attention to 
the many steamboats passing in and out 
of the harbor, and changes the location 
of their anchorage to the other side o! the 
channel, assigning as his reason a fear ‘hat 
during a foggy night they might get run 
down. 

‘““Wouldn’t a lookout be likely to see 
our forward lantern swinging in the 
rigging, Cap?”’ queries Jim. 

“Pretty safe to say they would, but 
it’s always good judgment to get ciean 
out of the way when you can and take no 
chances. A yacht was cut in two here 
one night.” 

This conversation evidently makes 
quite an impression on Jim, and later 
about midnight he wakes Clyde by 
speaking his name. ‘‘Clyde!” 

“What is it?” 

“Did you light that lantern in the 
fore rigging?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“Better be positive.” 

Clyde looks out of the port and sees 
the reflection of the light on the water. 
“Yes, it’s all right, I can see the gleam.” 

“You know you ought to be mighty 
careful about that, old chap. Noone can 
tell what would happen if it went out. 
We're right in the harbor where vessels 
might hit us. It’s our only safeguard 
when we’re all asleep.” 

This gets on Clyde’s nerves and he 
climbs out of his warm bunk, makes his 
way on deck, where the falling dew has 
rendered walking bad for bare feet, and 
looks forward. He can see the lantern 
burning brightly. Returning to the 
cabin there is Jim sitting up in bed 
awaiting his verdict. 

“Yes — go to sleep. you chump, the 
lantern’s all right.” 

To his supreme disgust Jim quietly 
seeks his pillow and mutters, ‘‘ When I go 
ashore to-morrow I’ll see about it.’”” He 
has been talking in his sleep and wakes 
suddenly to wonder who" threw the boot 
at his head, for, having vented his spleen 
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in this emphatic protest, Clyde snores 
loudly and all the rest are asleep. The 
remainder of the last night in Rockland 
passes in peace. 

Passing out to the eastward from this 
point, the boys admire Penobscot Bay, 
with its encircling shores and the broad 
avenue inland. On the east rise the 
thirteen peaks of Mt. Desert from the 
sea, between Frenchman’s and Blue Hill 
bays. On the opposite shore of the 
letter is Blue Hill, an isolated peak of 
one thousand feet altitude, while guarding 
its western approach is the imposing line 
o! the Camden Mountains. 

Between islands famous for the quality 
o! their granite, by shores that are for the 
most part abrupt and rocky, they stop 
for a time in Dark Harbor at Islesboro, 
and proceed by easy voyages to Castine, 
stopping at many places where inviting 
coves or basins protected by outlying 
islands furnish safe shelter over night. 
In due time the two regularly outlined 
hills of Castine recall to their minds the 
thrilling history of bitter rivalry in early 
times, when French and British contested 
for supremacy on the North American 
continent. 

The remains of Fort George, the best 
preserved for its years in all New Eng- 
land, cap the eminence back of the town 
that looks across island-gemmed waters, 
while here dwells a spirit of peace and 
rest. 

All along the coast stand the light- 
house sentinels, linking their warning 
rays and spelling messages of vital signifi- 
cance to mariners. Many a night during 
short runs from place to place the group 
on the deck of the I. F. R. has listened 
to tales without number of thrilling ex- 
periences and hairbreadth escapes from 
death along this wild and rugged ocean- 
assaulted barrier, until the lofty towers 
appear imbued with life and powers of 
their own for the good of mankind. 

Over there is Blue Hill Bay, but our 
friends choose the course to Southwest and 


‘Northeast Harbors, where they linger a 


day in each place, meeting many fine 
people at the swimming pools and finding 
enough old friends to introduce them. 

The “isle of desert mountains” dis- 
covered by Champlain in 1604, and 
known to-day as Mount Desert, is on the 
eastern horizon, after four delightful 
weeks of ever changing and interesting 
experiences, and the I. F. R. comes to 
anchor for a week’s gaiety with friends 
who are here for the summer. You have 
met them before and will remember Mr. 
and Mrs. Dick, Fuzzy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom. The day after our friends report, 
Mrs. Jim joins her husband, and many gav 
parties visit the yacht daily, take short 
trips in a section of country unsurpassed. 
by any other on the continent, and enjoy 
life at its full. 

Every one knows the magnificent 
drives over the mountains, the famous 
shore path, the thousand and one ways 
of enjoying an outing at this queen of 
American resorts, and to detail them is 
unnecessary. Further to the east is East- 
port and down to St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, the character of the coast line has 
the features we have noted as familiar to 
our every day cruising to this point — 
increasing rise and fall of tides filling the 
crew with wonder and interest indeed in 
the Bay of Fundy. 

Much may be written of the wilderness 
sojourn, of rushing waters, and home in 
a leanto, of balsam breezes, and the pur- 
suit of game; but when their mention in 
your presence fails to find the responsive 
bound of blood to heart and brain and 
back again, when the primeval spirit of 
your ancestors listens not to the call 
of the wild, turn then to the inviting 
arms of old ocean, launch your white- 
winged home upon her ample bosom and 
let grow upon your consciousness all the 
delightful, restful influences that will 
bring you new life, new joy, new ambition 
in a summer cruise along Maine’s jagged 
coast. 
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COUNTRY AND HUNT CLUBS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


development of modern society— 

a wholesome reaction from the 
sense life of the city. During the anx- 
ious times of the financial depression of 
1907-1908 many a careladen man of 
business found the one bright spot in life 
was the cheerful retreat of his country 
club. Here he could lay aside his cares 
and enjoy the relaxation of a game of 
golf, a brisk canter on a good horse, or a 
quiet game of whist or pool. The beau- 
tiful surroundings, the wholesome out- 
door recreation, have brought vigorous 
heaith and renewed brain power to many 
a weary professional worker, gentleman 
of leisure, or one with nerves strained to 
the highest tension by the demands of 
great commercial enterprises. Country 
club organizations have certainly ‘‘made 
good,” they have proved to be not a fad 
but a necessity of modern life. 

Naturally it was a love for outdoor 
sports that was responsible for the first 
inception of a country club. For cen- 
turies men of Anglo-Saxon lineage have 
heard and answered the call of the blood 
that summons them to clean, manly 
sport. Itisan old saying that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the cricket 
fields of Eton. English gentlemen for 
hundreds of years have been devoted to 
cross country riding, to the eager follow- 
ing of the hounds. They have enjoyed 
their cricket, golf, tennis, bowling, and 
have developed sturdy, manly qualities 
from their active sports and their inherent 
love of ‘fair play.” 

In America the outdoor life of sport is 
of more recent date. For a time men 
felt the eager zest of the active business 
life too keenly to devote time or thought 
to other enjoyments. Or they were 
content to be spectators of a game, to 
participate by proxy in the excitement 
of the contest. 


T* country club is an important 


But the last twenty years have‘seen 
a great growth of sentiment in favorjof 
outdoor sports for all, and the country 
club has been the natural outcome of the 
need of men to get out in the air, away 
from the whirl and excitement of the 
city. 

The success of the famous Hurlingham 
Club in the suburbs of London attracted 
the attention of American gentlemen who 
were also lovers of good riding and 
keenly interested in the race. In 1881- 
1882, a number of prominent society 
men in Brookline and Boston organized 
the first Country Club in America, model- 
ling it somewhat upon the lines suggested 
by the Hurlingham Club, but starting 
in a modest way, with three hundred 
members at annual dues of $30 each. 

The first club house was small and un- 
pretentious,— an old farmhouse that had 
faced the suns and storms of a hundred 
years. Here the members would meet 
for a jolly supper after an afternoon 
spent in steeple chasing or horse racing. 
In the early days of the club, when its 
numbers were small compared with those 
of to-day, many were the social and 
informal gatherings about the festal 
board, and there was perhaps more of 
the jolly spirit of comradeship among 
the members assembled for a lunch or 
hunt dinner. Now the banquets are 
more formal affairs, and elaborate enter- 
tainments are given during the season. 

The present home of the club has an 
attractive, hospitable look, with its 
broad wings and wide verandas. Tall 
Ionic columns add a touch of classic 
dignity to the otherwise simple archi- 
tecture. The modern structure was 
built around and enclosing the frame of 
the old dwelling. 

Within one finds all the appointments 
comfortable, luxurious, and artistic. 
The great dining-hall seats two hundred 
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and fifty guests. There are parlors and 
reception rooms for the ladies, and par- 
lors, library, and smoking-rooms for the 
gentlemen. Sleeping apartments are on 
the second floor, and on the third floor 
are the kitchen, laundry, and servants’ 
quarters. 

Although horse racing and _ steeple 
chasing were at first the prominent fea- 
ture of the club, and are still an important 
part of the program, yet from time to 
time provision has been made for other 
outdoor sports. The grounds are very 
extensive. Golf links, tennis courts, 
squash courts, and bowling green are 
given ample space, in fact every popular 
sport of the day may be enjoyed on the 
. club’s grounds. Winter fun is not neg- 
lected, large ponds furnishing oppor- 
tunity for skating, ice hockey, and the 
old game of ‘curling.’ 

The kennels and the stables are well 
worth seeing. The race course is a splen- 
did one, and has been the scene of many 
an exciting event. The annual steeple 
chase is one of the great events of the 
year, large stakes are provided, and on 
the day of the races an eager crowd of 
ten thousand guests throng the grounds. 

Undoubtedly the introduction in Am- 
erica some twenty years ago of the an- 
cient Scottish game of golf has contri- 
buted much to the establishment and 
permanent success of the country club. 
The first golf club in the United States 
was organized in Yonkers, New York, in 
1890. Previous to that date golf was to 
most Americans merely a name, some- 
thing they had read of in connection 
with Scottish or English life. 

But any game that, like this old 
favorite of royalty, has survived for gen- 
erations, must have in it elements that 
appeal to men, that make it vital and 
real. Golf became popular almost as 
soon as known. It established for itself 
a firm place in the list of American sports. 
Clubs were organized East and West, and 
in 1894 two tournaments were held for 
the amateur championship of the United 
States. The game has the special charm 
to popularity that it may be played by 
old or young. Women as well as men 
become experts with driver or mashie. 
Golf furnishes an incentive to pleasant, 
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leisurely exercise, and is a great tonic for 
jaded nerves; a round on the links on q 
brisk October morning drives the cob- 
webs from the brain, quickens the pulses, 
and makes one feel the keen joy of life 
itself. 

The judicious selection of the ground 
over which a course is to be laid has much 
to do with the success of any special 
links. A rolling country, with a short, 
close turf, free from rocks, a sandy sub- 
soil, and some good-natural hazards ive 
an ideal foundation. But with car-ful 
study in the laying out of the course very 
good results can be obtained from what 
seemed at first unpromising territory. 
The ideal links should be not too difficult 
for the amateur to enjoy, nor so easy t iat 
they present no difficulty to the expert 
player. 

The Country Club at Brookline was the 
first in New England to lay out a colf 
course, and from time to time improve- 
ments have been made, until now their 
links are probably the finest in the country. 

Nearly all country clubs now have 
courses, and many clubs have been or- 
ganized with golf as their primary object. 
Naturally it is at considerable expeuse 
that the grounds are laid out and cared 
for. Constant work is required in keep- 
ing the turf closely cropped and rolled 
and the ground always in good condition 
for play. 

So popular has the idea of outdoor 
recreation become that there are now a 
score of country clubs in New England. 
One of the more recent, but a flourishing 
and successful organization, is that of the 
Brae Burn Country Club, in West Newton. 
This was formed in 1897, and the present 
artistic club home built three years ago. 
The house stands on an elevation, com- 
manding a fine view. The grounds cover 
five square miles. Ponds form a pictur- 
esque feature of the landscape, bordered 
by green trees whose branches are mir- 
rored in the calm depths. In winter ice 
carnivals are held here and the ponds are 
scenes of gayety, with the swift skaters 
gliding over the ice. 

The house has an attractive interior. 
The large library is the central feature of 
the first floor, with a small reception room 
opening from it at one side, and an ad- 
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BRAE BuRN CLUB HOUSE 


joining podl room. These three rooms 
are done in green and white. The dining- 
hall is at the further side of the house, an 
artistic room with hand-painted walls 
depicting tropical scenery. The long, 
broad veranda is an attractive feature of 
the house, used as an open air dining-room 
in summer, and as a glass-enclosed sun 
parlor and dining-room in winter. 

On the second floor is the ladies’ parlor, 
‘with its dainty furnishings and the dress- 
ing-rooms and lockers. There are also 
rooms on this floor for the accommoda- 
tion of members wh® wish occasional or 
permanent accommodations at the club. 

In front of the house is a long, sloping 
lawn, a part of which isset aside for a bowl- 
ing green. The grounds have a fine 
eighteen-hole golf course, and many a 
good game has been played here. Inter- 
national contests have been held, and 
Brae Burn golfers are sure to make a good 
‘showing in the tournaments, either on 
their own grounds or on other club 
courses. 


Riding is a favorite diversion of the 
Braeburnites. The acres of woodland on 
the big estate, with miles of bridle paths 
through the green forests, flecked with 
light and shade, offer enticing places for 
a ride on a summer’s day. 

Residents along the picturesque North 
Shore of Massachusetts have taken up 
with enthusiasm the country club idea, 
and there are now several popular and 
successful clubs in this favored region. 

The Tedesco is a well-known club, 
drawing its membership from the aristo- 
cratic community of the North Shore. 
The beautiful club house, withitsextensive 
grounds covering eighty-eight acres, has 
an ideal location. Situated on the line 
between Swampscott and Marblehead, 
close to the state road, it is conveniently 
reached by trolley lines and by carriages 
and automobiles. Many of the members 
have nearby residences, and a large num- 
ber who live in the “‘city’’ come down for 
week end visits, finding very comfortable 
quarters in the club house. The usual 
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outdoor sports are enjoyed here, and the 
grounds have remarkably fine tennis 
courts, and of course the always popular 
golf links. Cricket is another diversion 
offered. Ample accommodations are 
provided for the ladies, who are as enthu- 
siastic lovers of sport as the men. 

One of the prettiest places along the 
North Shore is that where the Montserrat 
Golf Club has its headquarters, halfway 
between Beverly and Pride’s Crossing. 
This club is much enjoyed by the summer 
residents. Its home, while less imposing 
than the magnificent establishments of 
some of the larger and more influential 
clubs, has nevertheless an exceedingly 
pleasant aspect, with its quaint Colonial 
design. Golf is here the principal game, 
and tennis courts are provided where 
many a good match is played. 

All through the summer the grounds 
of the Essex Country Club are a contin- 
uous scene of gavety, for this is the ren- 
dezvous for the summer contingent along 
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the famous North Shore, and the’ club 
is one of the most exclusive in Massachu- 
setts. It covers an area of two hundred 
acres and includes many old time‘estates, 
The club house stands far back from the 
road, the approach being along a broad 
avenue between widespreading lawns. 
The home of the club is large and pictur- 
esque, standing as it does on rising land, 
and overlooking the tennis court, while 
farther down are the links where er thu- 
siastic golfers spend much of their time. 

From Manchester-by-the-Sea, hat 
summer home of society people, inclu ling 
the various attachés of foreign legations, 
come many members to enjoy the !1os- 
pitality of their favorite club. The 
season is a gay one, with tournam« uts, 
concerts, and afternoon teas following 
each other in quick succession. Prom- 
inent women golfers are seen on the links, 
Harriet Curtis, Eleanora Sears, Alice 
Thorndike, the Baroness Elizabeth Rosen, 
daughter of the Russian ambassador, and 
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TAKING A HURDLE AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE 


many another favorite of society here 
handle the golf sticks. 

Tennis also has many devotees, and 
notable records have been made on the 
courts by the champions of the racket. 
Hunting and polo are not sports of the 
club, but stable accommodations are pro- 
vided for saddle and driving horses, and 
many are the gay coaching parties that 
start out from the Essex Club. 

One of the best known of New England 
clubs is the exclusive Myopia Hunt Club, 
located in the town of Hamilton, Essex 
County, Massachusetts. This club, as its 
name implies, has always made a spe- 
cialty of the hunt. Polo has also been 
exceedingly popular. 

The club was first organized in Win- 
chester, in 1879, and at first the main 
interest was in steeple chasing and horse 
racing. Races were held on the Clyde 
Park course in Brookline, and in the old 
Beacon Park in Brighton. At the end of 
two years hunting was taken up, and 


later the name of the organization was 
changed from Myopia Club to Myopia 
Hunt Club. The first hunts were in 
Winchester, but this territory proved 
unsatisfactory, and the club tried their 
fox hounds at Ipswich and at Hamilton. 
The country best suited to their needs 
seemed to be found in Hamilton, and 
here the club established its home. The 
Myopia kennels have always been famous. 
The conditions in New England are not 
favorable for real hunting, and the anise 
seed has come to be the main reliance of 
theclub men. Business men have not the 
indefinite leisure of English country 
gentlemen, and they prefer the brisk ride 
after the hounds in the hours that are 
free from business cares, to the long day 
of delay and uncertain excitement of the 
chase. 

Polo is an amusement naturally con- 
fined to the wealthy classes who can afford 
their own well-trained mounts. It is of 
comparatively recent introduction in 
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America, and the honor of the first game 
to be played near Boston belongs to the 
Myopia Hunt Club, which in 1888 turned 
a rough pasture into a so-called polo 
ground. During the first season the 
ground was not in good condition, but 
the contests proved sufficiently exciting 
to show that the new sport was destined 
to be popular. The polo grounds at 
Myopia are now among the finest in the 
country, and the club has developed 
famous polo teams. Matches are played 


ay 
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It is curious to think of the simple, hard. 
working life of the rugged colonists who 
first lived within its walls, and who saw 
“the time that tried men’s souls” when 
the long contest was fought with the 
mother country that gave birth to a new 
nation on earth. Now the old rooms, 
made gay with modern furnishings, re- 
sound to the laughter and song oi the 
fashionable folks who spend their days 
in a search for pleasure. The old build- 
ing has of course been remodclled, 
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with teams from other clubs, and Myopia 
is sure to win honors in the great tourna- 
ments at Newport. 

As is the case with most successful or- 
ganizations, the Myopia has greatly en- 
larged the scope of its early interests, and 
it now offers facilities for all the favorite 
outdoor sports, with well laid out golf 
links, sperb tennis grounds, bowling 
greens, etc. 

The original club house was an old 
farmhouse which had been built in 1772. 


extensions added, and new buildings 
raised, from time to time, as the club’s 
needs have grown. 

.On the grounds are now the club house, 
ladies’ annex, an indoor tennis court, 
stables, kennels, etc. The club house and 
annex have billiard rooms, reception 
rooms, dining-rooms, smoking room, card 
rooms, and various other apartments, in- 
cluding sleeping quarters for such mem- 
bers as may require occasional accom- 
modation. The ladies’ dining-room and 
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“bridge”’ room are very cosy and attrac- 
tive 

Shrubbery, shade trees, and a beautiful 
rose garden are some of the charms of the 
grounds. A large number of trees are 
set out each year, the work being done 
uncer the skilled supervision of landscape 
architects. 

Another noted Hunt Club is that of 
Norfolk. This was in a sense a foster 
child of the Dedham Polo Club, as for 
sonie years the hunters kept their stables 


and kennels on the grounds of the Polo 
Club. As the interest in the hunt in- 
creased and the master’s call summoned 
to each meet greater numbers of eager 
sportsmen, it was realized that the time 
had come for the club to have a home of 
its own. After considering various 
places, headquarters were chosen at 
Medfield, where the conditions for cross 
country riding were particularly good. 
After two years of successful work in this 
territory, it was voted to secure a per- 
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manent club home in Medfield, and the 
organization was duly incorporated under 
the name of the Norfolk Hunt Club. An 
estate of about one hundred and fifteen 
acres was purchased, and in 1902 the 
present club house was built. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
beautiful site for the home of the Hunt 
Club than this picturesque hilltop in 
Medfield, with its views of the wide roll- 
ing country, extending to the Milton hills 
on the east and with the stately Monad- 


| 
| 
| 


cinco ee 





nock in the distant west. 


The building, 
with its soft gray shingles and green 
trimmings, is a fitting part of the wood- 


land picture. The interior is finished in 
a simple style, in harmony with its sur- 
roundings. Huge fireplaces add to the 
suggestion of primitive comfort. The 
ladies’ apartments are tastefully and con- 
veniently arranged. 

Not far from the club house are the 
stables, and somewhat further away are 
the kennels. 
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PUPPIES AND GOATS, WITH MR. HIGGINSON AND Mr. COTESWORTH 


The hunting season begins early in 
September and lasts until about the end 
of November, but the club house is open 
the year round, and is the scene of fre- 
quent gatherings of the members. 

One of the special events of the year is 
the Farmers’ Day, when the club enter- 
tains the farmers of the surrounding 
country, over whose grounds the hunters 
are privileged to ride. A horse show, 
with exhibits of steeple chasing and high 
jumping is a feature of the day, and a 
dinner to the farmers is the wind up of 
the festivities. Some years, after the 
season of drag hunting in Medfield is over, 
the club makes up a party to spend a 
week at the cape, hunting wild foxes, 
thus getting more of the real spirit of the 
chase than is possible on the home grounds. 

While the Middlesex Hunt is among 
the younger of the hunt clubs in New 
England, it has attained a prominent 
position in the sporting world. This is 
principally through the persistent efforts 
of Mr. A. H. Higginson, master of 


hounds, who devotes his entire tite to 
its interests. He is the moving spirit 
of the club and the owner of the pack. 

One leaves the little station at Lincoln, 
and drives for a distance of two miles 
along a wooded road to the entrance of 
.the club grounds. On the right-hand 
side of the road stands the home of the 
M. F. H. It is a typical sportsman’s 
home, the walls of the interior being 
lined with pictures of the hunt, the 
hounds and hunters. 

Half a mile further on is the club house, 
an old-time red farmhouse with white 
trimmings and green blinds, standing in 
the midst of a rolling country. Although 
enot very large it is admirably suited to 
the needs of members. One enters into 
a small hallway, at the right of which is 
the ladies’ parlor, finished in two-tone 
green hangings and trimmings of white. 
At one side is a cheerful fireplace, and the 
walls are hung with hunting scenes. At 
the left of the hall is the general room, 
a typical huntsman’s den with fireplace 
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and comfortable furnishings. The sec- 
ond floor is given up to sleeping apart- 
ments. The stables are fitted with fine 
hunters, and are under the care of a 
skilled trainer. 

The Middlesex Hunt Club is one of the 
few in New England to hunt the live fox. 
The country hunted was at first within 
a radius of a few miles of the kennels. 
Each year the limit has been extended 
further and further into the country, for 
fcxes seem to be plentiful about Lincoln, 
aid landowners are good natured, allow- 
ing the hunters to ride freely over their 
filds. Mr. Higginson in 1904 procured 
from C. W. B. Fernie a draft of eleven 
couples of English foxhounds. These 
were from a pack that hunts the famous 
shire of Leicester in old England, and 
were of a strain so noted that since their 
airival at the Middlesex Hunt they have 
been much sought after by other clubs. 
The first hounds purchased by the M. F. 
H. were followed later by a draft from 
the Southdown and Essex Union packs. 


The hounds are not only good to look at, 
but they make the New England fox 
hustle for his life as well as they made his 
cousin across the water. Hounds from 
the Middlesex Hunt have taken first 
prizes in all the bench shows throughout 
the country, and many are the trophies 
won by them that adorn the walls of the 
master’s den. 

At present there are about fifty couples 
at the kennels. One of the interesting 
sights to a visitor is the feeding of the 
hounds, which takes place once every day, 
in the morning, unlessa huntison. The 
food given is plentiful, and consists of 
cooked oatmeal and refuse biscuit, di- 
luted with water and rendered palatable 
to the canine taste by the addition in 
summer of scraps, and in winter of fresh 
meat, which has been previously boiled 
and chopped fine. Careful consideration 
is given to the peculiarities and individual 
requirements of the dogs. The huntsman 
lets out the dainty feeders first, as some 
are more fastidious than others and must 
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be served the finest food. The gourmands 
are treated to a diluted mixture, that they 
may not overfeed. 

It is interesting to know that the 
hounds may serve as barometers to one 
familiar with their ways. Each morning 
they are turned out for a short time to 
eat grass, for it is well known that a few 
bits of fresh grass serve them as an aid 
to digestion. If they eat voraciously, 
then the huntsman knows a storm is 
surely in the air, but if they nibble dain- 
tily the day will be fine. 

Four times each day the hounds are 
taken out under the charge of huntsman 
and whipper-in. There is no indiscrim- 
inate rush, the proceeding is carried out 
with precision and dignity. The hunts- 
man stands at the door and calls each 
hound by name, and as the name is called 
they each respond. 

In the quarters assigned to the puppies, 
one is amused to note two black and white 
Philippine goats. It is a common belief 
that puppies brought up in the company 
of goats are in some way rendered less 
liable to epidemics, and the Middlesex 
Hunt puppies certainly seem immune 
from doggish ills. It is usual here, as at 
other places where kennels are kept, to 
distribute the puppies among the neigh- 
boring farmers, that they may live in their 
households until nearly or quite grown. 
These families naturally take great pride 
in their charges, and at a puppy show, 
which is held each year, the farmers 
bring the young dogs that have been left 
in their care and exhibit them with as 
much pride as if they were their own 
property, and compete for the prizes 
offered for the best shown. This might 
be called the “‘coming out’’ party of the 
young hounds, for they are now ready 
for introduction to the pack, which must 
be kept up to the highest standard by the 
constant infusion of young blood. The 
old and unworkable hounds, after a term 
of service of about six years, are weeded 
out and sent away. Of course some of 
the old ones, who have distinguished 
themselves by faithful service and have 
won trophies for the club, are kept on the 
estate to end their days in a peaceful old 
age. 

"Hunting begins at Middlesex Hunt 
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about the middle of August, when hounds 
go out three days a week at the first flush 
of dawn to bustle the fox cubs about in 
the thick covers, and, if they are lucky, 
give the young hounds a taste of blood. 
About the first of September the regular 
season opens, and from then until the 
winter weather stops the hunting, the 
drag hounds are out on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and the fox hounds on Mon- 
days and Fridays. 

Foxes are very plentiful about Lincoln 
and the surrounding country over which 
the hunt has privileges, so there are few 
days in the fall when the casual passer 
through Lincoln may not hear the sound 
of the huntsman’s horn and the music of 
the hounds, and perchance get a glim))se 
of the hunters as they flash by, their sc ir- 
let coats showing vivid patches of cojor 
against the dry brown of the autuinn 
fields. 

Founded in 1895, the Grafton Hunt 
Club is the youngest hunt club in Massa- 
chusetts. Its founders were eight well- 
known gentlemen who lived in and around 
Worcester, and who were lovers of out- 
door sport, especially that of following 
the wild fox. Their first purchase as a 
club was thirty-six acres of common farm 
land, with a small cabin. From time to 
time they have added to their holdings, 
until now the grounds cover two hundred 
and fifty acres. Adjoining estates of 
club members make up a grand total of 
nearly twenty-five hundred acres, with 
a circumference of ten or twelve miles 
over which they may extend their coun- 
try runs. The club house is large and 
commodious and is attractively fitted up. 
The present club has a large membership 
of men interested not only in fox hunting, 
but in the study of birds, botany, forestry, 
and other kindred pursuits. 

The motto of the club is “Sua Cuique 
Voluptas,” and the coat-of-arms show a 
pattridge rampant as the crest, the lead 
bars hanging, a fox’s mask, trout, race 
horse, and crossed golf sticks. 

Although the club indulges in many 
sports, the hunt has always held first 
place. The Grafton pack comes from the 
best Southern strain, and some of the 
hounds have famous pedigrees. The 
kennels are well built, and great care is 
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given to the training of the pack. The 
club has made splendid showing in com- 
petition with the Middlesex and other 
hunt club packs. Even in international 
contests the Grafton pack has held its 
own against the English hounds. 

Racing, golfing, and tennis are other 
sports of the club. There are miles of 
woodland through 
which the members 
may hunt or ride 
or botanize. Fa- 
mous trout streams 
gladden the heart 
of ‘the devotee of 
rod and line. 

The clubs men- 
tioned in this arti- 
cle are of course 
only a small num- 
ber of the more or 
less prominent 
ones scattered all 
over New England. 
The country or 
hunt club, or the 
club devoted to the 
interests of some 
special outdoor 
game, is an im- 
portant factor in 
the social life of to- 
day, and it must be 
welcomed as indicating a return to more 
rational, healthful living. The rapid 
increase in wealth and numbers of a 
distinctively leisure class in this coun- 
try is viewed by some as detrimental to 
the welfare of a republic, but a broader 
conception of the matter will show that 
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in time the matter will adjust itself to the 
benefit of all. The wealthy and leisure 
class, with ample opportunities for cul- 
ture, are able to contribute in a special 
way to the growth of the best literature, 
art, and all helpful influences. The 
capitalist gives employment to labor. 
All, work together for the good of all. 

The example set 
by the wealthy 
classes in this coun- 
try, and hunt clubs, 
has led many of 
the fmunicipal au- 
thorities to open 
the bars of freedom 
for the less favored 
classes by provid- 
ing public play- 
grounds and parks 
where golf links, 
tennis courts, and 
ball grounds may 
be freely enjoyed 
by old and young. 

The ‘‘fad,”’ if one 
may call it so, for 
wholesome outdoor 
life, is one that is 
bound tocontribute 
greatly to the 
health and sanity 
of the people. The 
nerve-racking excitement of modern 
social and business life must be counter- 
acted by the beneficent influences of 
nature, and many business men have 
found that the freedom of the open air 
has given them vigor for the serious 
work of life. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EXAGGERATION 


By EDWARD EVERETT 


| This amusing article is reprinted from the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE of July, 1831, at the sug- 


gestiin of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who vouches for its authorship. 


ststib/e. 


We have found its humor trre- 


We have decided to reprint in the next issue of the NEw ENGLAND the first of the series of in- 


timai’ talks, entitled ‘‘ Tarry at Home Travels,” contributed by the Doctor himself, while editor of the 
NEW ENGLAND, some nineteen years ago.— The Publishers. | 


like a snowball, gains in its pro- 

gress has been frequently illus- 
trated. The tendency to exaggeration 
was never more manifest than at the 
present day. A trifling skirmish of out- 
posts, by the time it has undergone a 
translation through one or two news- 
papers, gets to be a bloody engagement, 
and a riot is sometimes magnified into a 
revolution. The characters of men are 
subject to the same process; and the 
most ordinary partizan, raised to an 
office by political intrigue, by the time 
his name has gone the rounds of the 
newspapers, gets to be a man of talent 
and worth,— equally to his own astonish- 
ment and that of the public We have 
seldom seen this tendency to add a little 
to the current report, at each repetition, 
acted upon with less scruple, than in the 
following extracts, which we give to our 
readers as we find them. 


Ti rapidity with which a story, 


No. I 
It is well known that the common 
domestic fowl is remarkably fond of 
tose bugs. The abundance of this insect, 
the present season, promises a rich repast 
to the tenants of the poultry yard. 
— Massachusetts Farmer, for June 15th. 


No. II 

We see it remarked in the Massachu- 
setts Farmer that, as the common domes- 
tic fowl is remarkably fond of rose bugs, 
a rich repast will be enjoyed by this por- 
tion of the feathered race the present 
season, the insect alluded to being quite 
abundant. It has occurred to us that 
it might be a matter of economy, worth 
attending to, by those who keep fowls 
for the market to collect these insects as 


an article of food, as they must be con- 
siderably cheaper than Indian meal, and, 
it is said, in consequence of the horny 
nature of their wings, no addition of 
gravel is required for the purpose of 
digestion.— New England Husbandman. 


No. Ill 

Important to Agriculturists. We ob- 
serve it stated in substance in the Massa- 
chusetts Farmer, of June 15th, that the 
attention of one class of our husbandmen 
has lately been called to a subject which 
is likely to turn out of the first im- 
portance, both to the farmers and to the 
inhabitants of our cities. It is well 
known that good fowls are a very im- 
portant article of supply in the domestic 
economy; but that, in consequence of the 
dearness of Indian corn, their price has 
of late been so much enhanced as to place 
them beyond the reach of a considerable 
portion of our citizens who are conse- 
quently reduced to an unsatisfactory diet 
of beef and mutton chops. It appears 
that, in consequence of the great abun- 
dance of rose bugs the present season, 
and the known fondness of the domestic 
fowl for this insect, our farmers have set 
about collecting them as an article of 
food for their poultry; and, as we under- 
stand, the fowls never came into market 
so plump and fat. An incidental ad- 
vantage of considerable importance is, 
that in consequence of the horny nature 
of the wings of the rose bug, the fowls 
require no gravel. This interesting fact 
will not escape the attention of those who 
are curious in their gravel walks and who 
wish to preserve them from the dilapi- 
dation produced by their being promis- 
cuously frequented by domestic poultry. 
— American Economist. 
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No. IV 


Something New. The Massachusetts 
Farmer of the fifteenth of June informs 
us that a considerable reduction has 
taken place in the price of Southern corn 
in consequence of the abundance of rose 
bugs which our farmers, in all directions, 
are collecting for their poultry. Dough 
is now served out in farmyards, as we 
understand, only on Sunday mornings; 
the remainder of the week the fowls are 
kept to the bug, and are found to thrive 
remarkably well. Letters-from some of 
the principal houses on Long Wharf have 
gone on to the South, countermanding 
their orders for shipments of corn, the 
demand for which is already nominal. 
We also learn from the same paper, that 
as the horny wings of the rose bugs are 
found to take the place of gravel, the 
destruction of gravel walks by the poultry 
has entirely ceased, and the sale of the 
hammerings of granite at the State 
Prison, which have been extensively 
used in repairing gravel walks, has been 
almost wholly arrested. Whether any 
disturbances are likely to take place at 
the prison in consequence of convicts 
being thus, in part, thrown out of em- 
ploy, we are uninformed. Should this 
be the case, we trust that the sagacity of 
some of our distinguished citizens will be 
exerted to devise some way in which the 
safety of the prison.can be reconciled to 
the reduction of the demand for ham- 
merings, consequent upon the abund- 
ance of rose bugs. 

Since writing the above remarks we 
learn that boys are out in every direction 
collecting the bug.— Massachusetts Agri- 
culturist. 


No. V 


The Entomological System. Our friends 
have doubtless heard of the Tullian 
system (not Marcus, but Jethro), and the 
soiling system in agriculture; but we 
‘ believe the entomological system is likely 
to prove of more importance than either. 
We perceive a brief sketch of it in the 
Massachusetts Farmer for June fifteenth, 
where it is described as practiced by a 
distinguished agriculturist of Massachu- 
setts. It has long been a fact, well 
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known to practical farmers, that the 
common domestic fowl (gallus vallj- 
nacius) is remarkably fond of rose bugs, 
Many of our readers have doubtless 
witnessed the mode in which even the 
young chicken seizes a bug in his beak, 
rubs him once or twice on the ground, 
and then swallows him, and catches up 
another. 

In consequence of the abundance of 
rose bugs the present year, it ha: oc- 
curred to some of our enterprising hus- 
bandmen to make a business of colle: ting 
the bug as food for their poultry. The 
idle boys, of which unfortunately too 
many are found in every community, 
have been, in general, employed for this 
purpose and paid a cent a pint for as 
many as they could collect. A piiit, it 
was found, was adequate food for two 
fowls for a day, without requiring any 
gravel, in consequence of the horny na‘ ure 
of their wings. Our readers will per- 
ceive the vast importance of this dis- 
covery to the trade in Southern corn. 
We hear that the demand for it has 
nearly ceased. In consequence of this 
new diet it has also been found that the 
poultry have ceased their depredations 
on the gravel walks, and the hammerings 
of the granite have ceased to be called 
for at the State Prison. Some doubts 
existing as to the precise cause of the 
marked abstinence of the poultry from 
the gravel walks, an intelligent and 
scientific agriculturist constructed two 
coops, each twenty feet long, four wide, 
and two high, and placed them on each 
side of his front door, on two gravel 
walks, forming the approach to his 
house. Four dozen fowls were enclosed 
in each, and fed in one coop with bugs 
in their natural state, and in the other 
with bugs whose wings had been re- 
moved. At the end of a week the coops 
were removed; the walk beneath the 
fermer was untouched, while beneath 
the latter every particle of gravel had 
disappeared. 

These few facts seem to show that the 
entomological system is likely to produce 
the most astonishing effects on the in- 
dustry of the community. We wait 
further developments with anxiety.— 
United States Thresher. 
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No. VI 

Something Singular. We notice in the 
Massachusetts Farmer for June fifteenth 
a brief reference to some very curious and 
jmportant facts. Our readers are gen- 
erally acquainted with the change which 
has lately taken place in the feeding of 
poultry; the introduction of the entomo- 
logical diet, as it has been happily called; 
the consequent reduction in the price of 
corn; the almost entire suspension of the 
demand for granite hammerings; and the 
employment given to a large number of 
poor children in collecting rose bugs at a 
cent a pint. Very curious details on this 
subject are contained in the Massachu- 
setts Farmer for June fifteenth. The 
subject is one of importance, but we have 
not time, at present, to go deeply into 
details. We understand that an intel- 
ligent and enterprising husbandman has 
undertaken to furnish good fowls in the 
market at ninepence a pair. The eggs 
are to be hatched in furnaces, gently 
heated with Lehigh coal, and the chickens 
immediately supplied with the new food. 
All the eggs in the vicinity have been 
purchased for this establishment, and a 
custard pudding is nowhere to be seen, 
not even at‘our best tables. This is a 
privation to which, we trust, our citizens 
will cheerfully submit, as they will 
shortly be much more than recompensed 
by the reduced price of poultry. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that, in consequence 
of the collection of the rose bugs as food 
for the chickens, the rose bushes will 
escape their ravages, and that we shall 
immediately be able to buy our distilled 
rosewater and conserve of roses at a 
much reduced price. 

We feel it, however, our duty, as faith- 
ful journalists, to advert to an unfore- 
seen check which has been encountered 
by the enterprising husbandman alluded 
to. About five pecks of rose bugs were 
emptied into his farmyard on Monday 
morning, where five or six dozen of 
chickens are kept. The bugs were 
mostly alive, and, having been kept 
long without food were themselves 
naturally hungry. The yard presented 
no verdure on which they could fix 
themselves, and the consequence was, 
that while the chickens were employed 
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in picking them up, a portion of the bugs. 
from the large heaps, into which they 
were thrown in the yard, fastened on the 
chickens, and when our paper went to 
press it was thought the latter had the 
worst of it. 

P.S. Weunderstand that one chicken,. 
naturally feeble, has given out and re- 
treated to one corner of the yard, covered 
with the insects.— The Ploughman’s 
Friend, 


No. VII 

Unpleasant. We always experience a 
sentiment of regret at being called, as 
conductors of a public press, to record:the 
obstacles which occasionally present 
themselves in the execution of the most 
sagacious and promising plans. Our 
readers are, in general, apprized that a 
new system of husbandry was bidding 
fair (and, we will not permit ourselves to 
doubt, still bids fair) to be introduced 
among us, superseding the demand for 
Southern corn and enabling one farmer 
to afford our own corn at a cheap rate, 
furnishing us the minor poultry in greater 
abundance and at a much reduced price, 
securing our gravel walks, affording em- 
ployment to poor children, and placing 
rosewater within the reach of the most 
limited resources. The numerous es- 
tablishments already commenced for 
poultry raising on this system are well 
known, and have been hailed by the good 
wishes of the community. We are con- 
cerned, however, to record an adverse 
circumstance of an unpleasant character 
which has occurred in the first and largest 
of these establishments, and which, for 
the moment, has considerably checked 
the public enthusiasm and raised the 
price of Southern corn. It is generally 
known that Mr. Chickenwell had turned 
his extensive enclosures into a fowlery, 
and constructed a range of furnaces for 
hatching the eggs by artificial heat. He 
had already brought forward six hundred 
dozen of chickens in this way, and the 
indigent population of the neighboring 
towns was principally employed in col- 
lecting the bugs. The demand for the 
chickens promised to be so great that 
the enterprising undertaker felt able to. 
pay the handsome price of a cent a peck 
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for the bugs. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the importance of the relief afforded 
to our country towns in this way, in the 
support of their poor. So many hands 
have been taken off by this new occupa- 
tion that the price of oakum at our 
neighboring almshouses has been sensibly 
‘enhanced, and it is feared that the ship- 
ping interest may suffer in the article of 
calking. We learn from the Massachu- 
setts Farmer of June fifteenth, that on the 
fifth inst. a large wagon load of the rose 
bugs was driven into the fowlery and 
emptied on the ground, where they, of 
course, would have furnished food to the 
stock for several weeks. The supply 
having been short for a few days previous, 
the fowls (as our readers will readily 
believe) went to work upon the tempting 
heap with no little alacrity, and were soon 
satiated. Meantime, however, the rose 
bugs themselves, as might perhaps have 
been anticipated from the large number 
collected and the proportionate length 
of time they had been in the wagon, were 
operated upon by the stimulus of appe- 
tite, and in the absence of any other 
more appropriate food began to attach 
themselves, by means of their antennae 
and legs (of which they have three pairs, 
furnished with barbs, by which the insect 
is enabled to adhere with considerable 
tenacity to foreign substances) to the 
bodies of the fowls. At first, and while 
the poultry was busily occupied in en- 
joying the profuse banquet spread before 
them, the fowls appeared to pay no at- 
tention to the insects with which they 
were covered. A vigorous shake of their 
wings and a ruffling of their feathers were 
sufficient to disengage the rose bugs. In 
proportion, however, as the fowls became 
inactive by repletion, it was observed 
that their annoyance from the insects 
increased; although from the absolute 
singularity of such an occurrence neither 
the fowls themselves nor the persons who 
happened to be spectators seemed to 
regard it as a consequence. Meantime, 
large quantities of the insects, still re- 
maining without food, were constantly 
emerging from the heap and fastening on 
the chickens, who began to manifest signs 
of fatigue. They retired to the sides of 
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the yard, rolled themselves frequently in 
the dust, and fluttered their wings and 
assumed a ruffled appearance. Some 
anxiety now began to be entertained in 
Mr. Chickenwell’s establishment as to the 
result. But it was generally and not 
irrationally concluded by the members 
of this family, that when the usual time 
for feeding the poultry should arrive, 
and they should again feel the stimult's of 
hunger, they would renew their atiack 
upon the rose bugs with a vigor ‘hat 
would be decisive in its effects. It 
happened, however, unfortunately, but 
naturally enough, that the chickens were 
thrown into a fever by the irritation and 
exhaustion occasioned by the rose bugs, 
and gave no signs of returning appetite. 
The usual period of feeding was watched 
by Mr. Chickenwell’s overseer with con- 
siderable solicitude; and when it was 
found that the fowls remained lisiless 
and cowering in the corners of the yard, 
and evinced no sensation of hunger, 
the alarm became great and began to 
spread itself through the neighborhood. 
The event proved that it was but too 
well founded; the fowls refused to eat; 
new swarms of rose bugs continued to 
break loose from the heaps and proceded 
to breakfast on their feathered adversary, 
whose power of resistance grew fainter 
and fainter. Before long the smaller and 
less vigorous chickens were destroyed, 
and it was very evident that those which 
had been the stoutest and most active 
would soon share their fate. We cannot 
too much applaud the energetic and 
discreet course pursued by Mr. Chicken- 
well’s overseer. Servants were immedi- 
ately dispatched over the extensive 
farm and throughout the neighborhood 
to assemble all the full-grown cocks and 
hens that could be obtained. These were 
collected in the vicinity of the poultry 
yard, placed under the direction of an 
experienced game cock, and introduced 
at once into the enclosure. They in- 
stantly hopped forward towards the heap, 
picking their way with great eagerness. 
It happened, unfortunately, that the 
yard was strewed with such of the in- 
sects as had been crushed by the chickens 
in the commencement of the day; these 
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were hastily devoured by the newcomers, 
whose appetite was thereby considerably 
blunted. A large portion of the heap 
still remained in its original state, a living, 
crawling mass of rose bugs, about two 
feet high, eight long, and four wide; and 
the cock of the walk, in advancing toward 
it with the sagacity of an experienced 
conibatant, slackened his pace, by way 
of reconnoitring the strange appearance 
before him. The other cocks and hens 
rallied, somewhat cautiously, behind him, 
as a drove of swine is said to do when 
attacked by the wolves. The famished 
insects, meantime, several of which had 
been four days without food, began to 
creep forward en masse toward this new 
enemy; the cocks and hens, on their part, 
trod cautiously, and lifting up their legs, 
bu: still forward, till at length, their 
leader having given the signal by crowing 
and flapping his wings, they all rose in 
the air about a foot, flew over the midst 
of the heap and settled down upon it. 
And then began a trampling, scratching, 
picking, fluttering, flapping, crowing, and 
cackling such as probably was never 
witnessed before. Thousands of the 
bugs were thrown up into the air, tens 
of thousands trodden under food, pulled 
to pieces, unwinged, deforerated, dis- 
antennated, and destroyed. But the 
ravages of the cocks and hens served but 
to make a hole in the living heap, into 
which as the valiant crowers and cacklers 
sunk, new swarms of their hungry enemy 
closed over them, till at length the tallest 
cocks were almost buried in the crawling 
mass, and a few combs only reared them- 
selves so as to be visible. These at 
length began one by one to sink down 
and disappear till nothing was left but the 
solitary crest of the cock of the walk, oc- 
casionally pushed up through the super- 
incumbent load of the insects, and utter- 
ing a wild and faint crow: 


Advanced, now forced back, now high, now 
low, 
The pennons sunk and rose, 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered mid the foes. 


The moment had now arrived when it 
was to be definitely settled whether the 
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undisputed mastery of the poultry yard 
should be surrendered up to'the rose bugs. 
The brood of chickens was entirely de- 
stroyed, and the cocks an‘ hens, sur- 
feited, exhausted, buried under a raven- 
ous heap of unsatiated insects, must soon 
follow their fate. What was of still 
greater moment, the reputation of the 
entomological diet was at stake. It was 
a crisis of equal importance and terror, 
and we must do Mr. Chickenwell the credit 
to say that he met it with firmness. 

Near the poultry yard, where this 
appalling scene was acted, he had raised 
and kept a large flock of Bremen geese 
(anser bremensts), a stout, voracious, 
powerful animal, ravenous after insects. 
Mr. Chickenwell, with a promptness and 
valor which did him infinite credit, re- 
solved to charge into the poultry yard 
himself, in the rear of his Bremen geese. 
Arming himself with a long pole, at the 
end of which a white rag was attached, 
he mustered the flock before him, ad- 
dressed them with several animated 
clucks, waved his rag, caused the gates 
to be thrown open, and fluttered in. 

At this moment five or six of the 
cockerels, by a last convulsive effort, 
flapped themselves up from the heap 
with long, thick swarms of the bugs 
hanging to them; uttered a sound, half 
scream and half crow, beat: the air 
heavily a moment, and fell down again. 
The geese were dismayed and panic- 
struck. Mr. Chickenwell (though, to 
tell the truth, a little staggered himself) 
clucked forward, but in vain. Not a 
goose could go up to the scratch against 
such a portentous adversary. The head 
gander himself was bewildered at the sight. 


Non tulit hanc speciem furtatae mente 
coroebus hanc; 


and set up a frightful quake, in which the 
whole flock joined. At the same moment 
they wheeled round, spread their broad 
wings, rose upon the toes of their webbed 
feet, and drove Mr. Chickenwell before 
them, out of the yard. The alarm now 
became general. A turkey cock, who, 
with widespread tail, erected comb, and 
distended wattles, was gobbling and 
strutting down to inquire into the dis- 
turbance, shut up his tail feathers and 
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joined the flight. A pair of peacocks 
slanted screeching up to the roof of the 
house; a tame mocking bird, in a cage, 
ran hastily through his gamut of imi- 
tation and was hush; and a loquacious 
parrot crooked his bill round into a sort 
of interrogation, as much as to say, 
“Is anything expected of Poll?’’ The 
panic spread to the free tribes of air; the 
quail in the deep forest heard the clang 
and gathered her fledglings under her 
wings; a flock of wild ducks that was 
hurrying along to the south contracted 
its serried phalanx into closer order: 


Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail, 
The famished eagle screams and passes by. 


The fate of the system seemed sealed. 
The news spread to the metropolis; corn 
and granite gravel rose; oakum fell, 
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holders of poultry showed an aversion to 
part with their property at any price, and 
a general and feverish state of excite- 
ment was visible on ’change. Such was 
the position of things when we went to 
press. We shall not fail to keep our 
readers apprised of the events which 
may disclose themselves in the progress 
of this novel and highly interesting 
movement of affairs— The Atlantic 
Ploughboy. 


No. VIII 

From the Massachusetts Farmer of J ne 
22. We omitted in our last papersto 
apprise our readers that rose bugs must 
be boiled before they are given ‘to 
poultry. Some accidents, we wundcer- 
stand, have occurred for want of this 
precaution. 


THE AUGUST GUARD 


By JANE C. CROWELL 


Tawny in their splendor, 
Tiger lilies tall 

Martial guard the garden 
At midsummer call. 


Cohort led by August; 
Armor, burnished bright, 
Blazes through the daytime, 
Gleamis in lessening light, — 


Towering o’er the blossoms 
Or in peasant dress, 

Or in rich apparel, 
Ranks of fearlessness. 


Valiant when the sun strikes 
In defiance proud; 

Though the rain beat fiercely, 
Heads remain unbowed. 


E’en the wind, assailing, 
Leaves them in their place, 

Stout resistance giving’ 
Toward the foe each face. 


Tawny in their splendor, 
Tiger lilies tall 

Faithful stay on duty 
Till the guard recall. 
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THE WHITE HORSE LEDGE 


By ANNIE M. STREET 





e white horse silently climbs the height, His prancing steed was unafraid 


While centuries wax and wane; Of the elements’ mighty shock; 

e little old driver, by day and night, But the Master Hand the journey stayed, 
Silently holds the rein; On the face of a giant rock. 

ilently travels the Russian sledge,— And there, on the purple cliff, beside 
Never a soul below The shore of the echoing lake, 

as heard it creak on the barren ledge, Horse and driver and sleigh abide, 

Or grind in the frozen snow. Whether we sleep or wake. 

ime was when an icy veil was spread Heeding never the burning sun, 

O’er virgin hills and dells, Or the chilly stars o’erhead, 

nd then, I trow, the white horse sped They wait till the world its race has run, 
To the sougd of silver bells. Till the sea gives up its dead. 

ethinks the driver was young and lithe, But I love to think when the hills shall flee, 
And his furs were thick and warm, And the rocks shall fall some day, F 
dhe started out with a whistle blithe, The patient steed, so glad and free, 

Nor cared for the darkening storm. Shall travel his onward way. 
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FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


VI. 


VESPER L. GEORGE’S “‘AGRICULTURE” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


is one of a series of four paintings 
on vocational subjects lately ex- 
ecuted by Vesper L. George, of Boston, 
for the building of a trust company at 
Bristol, Connecticut. Exhibited for a 
short time this spring at the Boston 
Ciamber of Commerce, they confirmed 
a.) impression that Mr. George is one of 
the most promising of the American 
painters who are devoting themselves 
to mural decoration. The panels will 
shortly be installed in the Connecticut 
banking house and will be an important 
addition to the list of mural paintings 
in New England which include the deco- 
rations by Puvis de Chavannes, John S. 
Sargent, and Edwin A. Abbey, in the 
Boston Public Library; paintings by 
Oliver Dennett Grover in the Memorial 
Library at Branford, Conn.; the picto- 
rial series in the rotunda of the Massachu- 
setts State House; the new decorations 
by John La Farge, E. C. Tarbell, and 
Philip L. Hale in the Episcopal Cathedral 
at Portland, Maine, and many others. 

“ Agriculture”’ illustrates well the sane, 
practical, and yet thoroughly artistic 
point of view from which Mr. George’s 
art is projected. One of his primary 
desires is not to get too far away from 
the comprehension and interest of plain 
every day Americans — of the kind of 
people who may be seen each business 
day entering the trust company’s build- 
ing at Bristol to deposit, draw, or ‘‘hire”’ 
money. He aims at the same time to 
produce a dignified, well-studied compo- 


{ e: decorative panel “‘ Agriculture”’ 


sition, conforming to the accepted stand- 
ards of draughtsmanship. That excel- 
lent qualities of stvle have ennobled the 
subject and that, while a just balance 
of parts is preserved, every passage has 
been made artistically interesting, gives 
the work a right to critical esteem. The 
spirit of New England husbandry has 
rarely been more truthfully depicted. 

Mr. George has advanced steadily in 
professional capacity since he executed 
his very creditable decorations for the 
Lowell Public Library about ten years 
ago. Trained like most of our competent 
painters in Paris, he has practised his 
profession and taught decorative design 
at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
during the years in which creative power 
has been developing alongside of excel- 
lent academic accomplishment. The 
decorative work of the recent Normal 
School pageant was in his charge. 

This painter has logical, well-formu- 
lated convictions as to the functions of 
decorative art among people who can be 
reached only by simple, straightforward 
painting of comprehensible subjects. 
Equipped thus, he is likely to go much 
further in a direction where great possi- 
bilities lie. Since the first important 
mural painting was executed in this 
country for Huntington Hall of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
many years ago, the number of American 
buildings which need to be adorned by 
competent painters has greatly increased, 
and there has been no little awakening of 
popular interest in fulfilment of the need. 
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A SEA LOVER’S PARADISE 


By SHERMAN 


LOUCESTER isa sea-lover’s para- 
G dise. It is rapidly moving up 

to its natural rank as the metrop- 
olis of the North Shore summer life. 
For Gloucesterites are discovering that 
the million dollars a year annually con- 
tributed to its wealth by the ardent 
followers of sea-breezes and summer 
recreation is a very thrifty sum, and since 
all that is necessary to its continuance 
is ‘o look pretty and be pretty, she is 
spending more time in front of the mirror 
than formerly. 

it is true that when a city gives 
itself over body and soul to the summer 
visitor alone, it is only too apt to.lan- 
guish industrially. But Gloucester is 
not making that mistake. The land 
of the schooner has no fear of modern 
progress. 

Nor has this busy life and march of 
improvement marred the ‘picturesque ”’ 
charm of the locality. Wherever brave 
men go forth to battle with the sea for 
its hidden wealth the inherent romance 
will not be destroyed by cleanliness and 
order. Those who resist the march of 
such improvements are urging an impos- 
sible and ridiculous cause. Gloucester 
has a very wideawake body of citizens 
who feel quite otherwise,and who propose 
too see to it, and have already done much 
to bring it to pass that their city shall be 
provided with good thoroughfares and all 
that enhances their beauty. The re- 
turning visitor quickly discovers that 
the city in the last decade has greatly 
changed for the better and without any 
loss of the old fascination. 

Not only does the sailor life persist 
with its perennial charm, but there is 
always the sea itself,— the sea that no 
man can tame, that all the centuries 
that have been or ever will be cannot 
“ civilize,” the sea with its tides and its 
surf, its white beaches and salt-washed 
boulders‘and its secret and treacherous 
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ways, its lure and its warning. : Few 
spots on the earth’s surface have as much 
shore line to their area as Cape Ann. 
Every vista, every breath of air, the trade, 
the traffic and an indefinable touch that 
is present in every article of dress and 
every habit of life is all of the sea. 

Geographically, the district of which 
Gloucester is the center, including the 
beautiful resorts of Gloucester itself, 
Annisquam, Pigeon Cove, Long Beach, 
Eastern Point, Magnolia, Manchester, 
and other points almost equally well 
known, is one possessing many dis- 
tinctive features. 

The surface of the cape is, for the 
most part, very uneven. It is a succes- 
sion of bare, rocky hills, bold ledges of 
granite and boulder-strewn, undulating 
meadows and hillocks. In places it 
seems like a bit of New Hampshire trans- 
ported to the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay. The region was originally covered 
with a dense and valuable forest that 
nourished the ship building industry and 
supplied a very profitable article of com- 
merce. Even yet the surrounding coun- 
try toward the interior is one of the best 
wooded portions of the state and adds 
the charm of many beautiful drives to 
that of the unfailing delight of the sea. 

In the beautiful Magnolia Glauca the 
cape district possesses a botanical novelty 
that is found, as a native growth, no- 
where else in Massachusetts. It is a 
shrub growing to the height of ten feet 
and throughout the greater part of the 
warm season is covered with a beautiful 
and fragrant blossom. 

A party of naturalists recently took 
a canoe trip on the Ipswich river for the 
purpose of studying the bird life of the 
district, and in the course of two days 
noted eighty-four varieties. This abund- 
ant bird life is a natu:al result of the 
sheltered and varied character of the 
country with its woodlands, native shrub- 
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beries, fresh and salt waters, and suc- 
cession of valleys and hills. 

The highest land elevation is that 
known as Thompson’s Mountain. It is 
situated near the western border of the 
township and elevated two hundred and 
fifty-five feet above the level of the sea. 
From its summit an extensive view of 
variegated coastline with broad reaches 
of meadow and undulating woodland 
stretches in every direction. To the 
traveler approaching the coast from the 
east, the first land visible is the eminence 
known as Pigeon Hill, a lower but quite 
conspicuous elevation. 

Another natural feature worthy of 
mention as having borne a considerable 
part both in the history and in the natural 
beauty of the region, is the number of 
islands that skirt the shores of the cape 
and which led the great navigator, 
Champlain, to name it the ‘“ Cap aux 
Isles.” This name as well as that of 
“ Tragabizanda ” given to it by Captain 
John Smith in honor of a Turkish lady 
who had been kind to him during his 
capitivity in the land of the Moslem, 
has yielded to the name officially con- 
ferred by Prince Charles of England, 
in honor of his mother, Anne of 
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Denmark. The curious have discoy- 
ered the lady’s profile carved by the 
sea on the easternmost extremity o! the 
point, and many are the}:pilgrims who 
pay their respects to ‘“‘ Old Mother Ann.” 
The original Indian name for the dis- 
trict, ‘‘ Wonasquom,” is perpetuated in 
the nearby harbor of Annisquam. The 
name is said by Dr. Trumbull, the noted 
authority on Indian linguistics, to 11ean 
“‘ Pleasant Water.”’ 

The forces that determine climat« are 
sO numerous as to be difficult to t:ace. 
Whatever their sources may be, however, 
their results are very palpable. And 
Gloucester, like Newport, has a clitnate 
that is local and distinctive. I do not 
know that the difference is of a kind ‘hat 
would reveal itself in any very ma’ked 
way in government reports. It consists 
in a certain softness of the air tha’ all 
who are familiar with the region kiow 
very well. Artists have been quick to 
appreciate its atmospheric effects, which 
are peculiarly sweet and fine. The artist 
colony on Eastern Point is a large and 
enthusiastic one. I have heard it said 
that the water about Gloucester is some- 
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what less salt than is the prevailing pro- 
portion for the Atlantic Ocean. And just 
as the extreme saltness of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea plays a very important part 
in the coloring of that body, so the fresh- 
ness of the water about Gloucester’s many 
spring and river-fed coves and harbors 
lends something of the limpid quality of 
fresh water to the coloring of the sea. 
Othersclaim much for the directionsof the 
prevailing winds. However these things 
may be, the extraordinary color effects 
are certainly there. A sunset on Glou- 
cester Harbor is a spectacle unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. The exquisite 
colorings of rocks and beaches and the 
fine atmospheric effects in aerial per- 
spective excite the greatest admiration 
from those who have traveled widest and 
seen the most. 

I remember to have been seated near a 
group of art students who were studving 
Gloucester Harbor and the beauties of the 
region under the chaperonage of a very 
enthusiastic lady teacher. 

‘‘ Now, girls,” I heard her say, ‘‘ what 
color is that water? ”’ 


‘Yellow! ’’ they all shrieked in unison. 
I would have called it blue, myself. But 
whatever pigment from the palettes of 
these well-drilled impressionists might 
be proper for its representation, they 
were right in the recognition that it had 
a quality of its own, a color not just like 
other water, a softness that ordinary 
blue was too hard and cold a tint to 
represent. The writer at one time pur- 
chased ‘two little water color sketches 
in which the artist chose to employ a soft 
French gray with sepia shadows for the 
water, touching in the lights and edges 
with more delicate and livelier tints. He, 
with his patient, detailed realism, like 
the others with their bold and short-cut 
impressionism, was undertaking to repre- 
sent a quality that is as elusive as it is 
beautiful. ‘‘ Pleasant Water,’ the In- 
dians termed it, and pleasant it is found 
to be in the thoughts of tens of thousands 
of devoted pilgrims who annually avail 
themselves of its recreative powers. 

Whatever a man’s “ line’”’ may be, he 
will find a great many points of interest 
about Gloucester. If he is an historian, 
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THE RiGGs HOUSE, THE OLDEST HOUSE ON CAPE ANN, RIVERDALE 


he will wander out to the old house on 
Cape Ann and to Stage Fort Park, where 
the founders of the Massachusetts Bay 
fisheries landed in 1621. A_ bronze 
tablet let into the living rock marks the 
location. He will find himself paying 
his respects, also, to the place where the 
American ship-building industry was 
founded, and surely he will leave an 
affectionate tribute to the memory of the 
inventor of the schooner! 

Whatever would Yankee shipping have 
been without the schooner? Those trim 
and handy “ fore and afters ’’ have made 
the genius and skill of Yankee mariners 
the envy and wonder of every sea, and 
have rendered comparatively safe for 
“wind-jammers’”’ a coast line whose 
reefs and shoals the old square riggers 
would have found very treacherous 
cruising ground. 

It was Captain Andrew Robinson, of 
Gloucester, who in the year 1713 slipped 
the first ‘‘ schooner” into the water. 
The spelling of the word has led many to 
seek for it a Dutch parentage, but no such 
origin is to be found. It is, in truth, 


a misspelling for ‘scooner,’ which comes 
from the Scotch word, to scoon, that is, 
to skip stones over the water. ‘The 
origin of the name as applied to vessels 
of their peculiar rig is given in a well- 
authenticated narrative accepted by the 
Century Dictionary as authoritative. 

‘““ When the vessel slid off the stocks 
into the water, a bystander cried out, 
‘O, how she scoons!’ Robinson instantly 
replied, ‘ A scooner let her be,’ and from 
that time vessels of this kind have gone 
by the name thus accidentally imposed.” 
(Cent. Dict.) 

It was Longfellow who, in one of his 
noblest poems, has given literary im- 
mortality to the nearby shipyards at 
Essex, that have furnished so many of 
Gloucester’s great fleet. It is his genius 
also that has made Norman’s Woe rock 
famous. Kipling in modern times, as 
well as Whittier and Longfellow among 
our own. New England writers, has 
added the touch of literary association 
to the region of pleasant waters. 

We have already referred to the riches 
that are in store for the visiting naturalist, 
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indulge in that immemorial privilege of 
the loafer, comment and advice. The 
writer assisted in this way of telling the 
nian who was working how to doit, in the 
building of the latest and best of Boston’s 
police boats, a public service which has as 
yet remained unrecognized. The Glou- 
cester loafer may advise not only on the 
lines and rigging of vessels, the taking 
and curing of fish, but on every imagina- 
ble outdoor enployment, government 
hatcheries, lighthouse keeping, and I 
know not what. And then there is that 
perpetual panorama,—those salt barques 
from the Mediterranean, the going and 
coming of the fleet of working and of 
pleasure craft, the gay parties of pleasure- 
makers,— a continual and fascinating 
round of life that yet never taxes the 
nerves nor forces the jaded mind or 
body to any strenuous activity. 

Just outside of Gloucester Harbor is as 
breezy a bit of water as will be found 
anywhere along the Atlantic coast. Rare 
indeed is the day that the yachtsman will 
not find a good sail full of wind with a 
little left over and chop enough to keep 
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a whether botanically or zodlogically in- 


clined. Nor is it to the serious-minded 


oes alone that this locality, so rich in material 
~ for the historian, the lover of literature, 
yo the artist, and the naturalist, commends 
sacha itself. No region offers greater ad- 
oul vantages to the lover of outdoor recrea- 
antly | tons and sports. ae 
frome Here is to be found boating in every 
a conceivable form from the eggshell canoe 
oS", | to the great sea-going steamer, and it is 
sed.” | ail at hand and available. The fishing 
f his is of the best, the bathing unexcelled in 
es salubrity. Landward are _ beautiful 
a drives, with innumerable points of in- 
lew of terest and opportunities for every manner 
enits of recreation. nde i 
woul But all of these yield in importance, in 
- ao the mind of the average summer visitor, 
mont fae the advantages the place offers for do- 
hae ing nothing at all! It is very hard for 
‘ation | Most people to do nothing, and yet, 
sometimes, 1t 18 a very necessary and 
ches | Valuable form of exercise. Gloucester 
ralist, has many little tricks for whiling away 


the idler’s time. For he may always see , 
somebody else doing something, and Near Wicwa Pornt, ANNISQUAM 
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up the interest, with islands to duck be- 
hind for a quiet lay-to and the wide 
mouth of the harbor, with itssplendid new 
seawall, as an ever open refuge in case 
of need. 

He may easily spend the whole summer 
with a cruise every day and not exhaust 
the nearby points of interest or stale 
the charm of that sparkling sea. 

But he will be a very ardent yachtsman 
indeed if he is able to resist the inshore 
charms. Cape Annis the most rewarding 
spot that the pe- 
destrian can en- 
couriter. He does 
not need to wait for 
the end of the 
route, the goal of 
his jaunt, for his 
satisfaction. Every 
step yields pay- 
meit with usury 
for all his exer- 
tions. It is one of 
those places where 
aman, willy nilly, 
becomes a disciple 
of Thoreau, and 
goes ‘“‘out walking”’ 
for its own' sake. 
Whether he is 
bound for some dis- 
tant lighthouse or 
for Rafe’s Chasm, 
or the woods along 
the Magnolia shore, 
or the moorlike, 
wind-swept spaces 
of the cape, or for 
old Mother Ann’s 
rocky point, he 
is a_ philosopher 
and naturalist with each changing scene. 

With the aid of a vehicle he may widen 
his circle so as to take in Manchester’s 
“ Singing Beach,”’ Rockport, Annisquam, 
with the noted willows and picturesque 
Pigeon Cove, and a hundred other points 
of unfailing interest. 
|. It is a widow’s cruse of oil, the beauty 
of this spot by the sea, a possession that 
grows richer the more it is utilized and 
cultivated. 

But even if a man be but a bird of 
passage, a summer visitor and no more, 
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he will still, if he is of the right sort, be 
interested in something more than rocks 
and hills and the attractions of nature. 
He will make a mistake if he {does not 
avail himself of the social privileges of a 
sojourn among a cultured and kindlv 
people. : 
‘‘For man is more than his abode, 
The human soul than nature’s raiment 
more.” 

Of course I am not speaking of the 
social life of the summer colony itself. 
The North Shore 
has so long been 
favored with so- 
ciety’s smile that 
its reputation in 
that respect is 
hardly second to 
that of Newport, 
and no doubt there 


are many North- 
Shore people who 
would scorn the 
comparison. But 
that social life, 
however attractive 
it may be—to 
some more, to 
others less — is not 
Gloucester itself. 
The visitor will 
surely want to 


know something of 
the life of the brave 
and hardy people 
who have made the 
city what it is. 

We have never 
felt in sympathy 
with that kind of 
summer life that 
underestimates the human interest. With 
all our love of the fields, the globe on which 
our lot is cast is principally interesting 
because it is an inhabited planet. 

The human interest at Gloucester is 
abiding and deep. The place has a spirit 
of its own, a combination of old traditions 
and of modern enterprise that is neither 
typically eastern nor typically western, 
but just Gloucester. In its early settle- 
ment there was a strong Scottish element 
that revealed itself in a certain sturdy 
independence. It escaped, for example, 
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almost entirely, the witchcraft delusions 
that so captured the neighboring popula- 
tion of Salem. It is true that a good 
many Gloucester people saw and heard 
strange things at about that time —- 
strange men walking in the dusk of the 
evening and the powder in his gun only 
flashed when the settler fired at them — 
all of which, of course, as Dr. Mather 
proved, was due to the devil. But 
Gloucester took it all very quietly and 
furnished no victims to feed the gallows 
of superstition. 

She supported her clergy loyally, was 
somewhat given to liberalism, and is to- 
day, in spite of the supposedly unhinging 
effects of a sea-going life, a churchly 
community. Perhaps there is something 
in the ever present sense of danger and 
the frequent story of sudden and violent 
death to keep men serious. The “ city 
of widows,” as it has been called, is 
also a city of faith and of kindly deeds. 

It is a place, too, that prizes and culti- 
vates the interests of the intellectual life. 
In connection with its public library, there 
isa Lvceum and another organization, the 
Cape Ann Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation, keeps open house with interesting 
collections, classes, lectures, and con- 
versations stimulating and helpful. To 
many summer visitors these things may 
not appeal. To others they certainly 
will, and the opportunity both to enjoy 
and to help will be appreciated. 

We have already alluded to the recent 
progressive spirit of the city, and some- 
thing more should be said on that sub- 
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ject. Gloucester is favored with two 
business men’s organizations, both of 
which are working for the advancement 
of the city along their respective lines. 
The Board of Trade is principally con- 
cerned with the interests of the city’s 
great industry, while the Business Men’s 
League looks out for a wider rang: of 
interests, including public highways and 
all manner of improvements. 

There is a very interesting and in- 
structive statistical story at Glouce: ter, 
but we have not set out to tell it in tliese 
few pages, only to indicate that it isa 
story of progress and cheery outlook. 
But however interesting and imporiant 
all this may be, the leading fact is that 
not only New Englanders, but beau ty- 
loving Americans everywhere have ‘ lis- 
covered ’”’ Gloucester. Henceforth theirs 
she must be by “ the expulsive power of 
the higher affection.”” Gloucester is a!to- 
gether too attractive and in too miny 
ways to be given over wholly to its own 
industrial development. All work «ind 
no play makes Jack a dull boy, and wiien 
the American people set to work to play 
they are very much in earnest about it. 
Gloucester is one of the most delighiful 
playgrounds in existence, and we believe 
that that fact comes pretty near to <le- 
termining its future. Still we think that 
work is always the best background? for 
play, and is itself the most interesting 
thing in the world, and every true lover 
of Gloucester will hope to see industry 
and beauty develop hand in hand,"‘as 
they always should. 
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A YANKEE RECRUIT 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


Illustrated by the Author 


I. THE PASSAGE 


the sea, I went to the slippery, 
slimy hold and my berth. My best 
friend and chosen chum, Walling, having 
already complained of seasickness, had 
preceded me below, and when I picked 
my way between the tiers of berths to 
where he lay, he did not speak. ‘‘Good 
night, recruit, old pal,” I murmured, 
half to myself, ‘‘we’re off for the Spanish 
trenches about Manila. It’s hope both 
you and I return some day to tell the 
story.’ I could hear the throbbing of 
the engines and the swash of the water 
rushing past. 
Drawing my diary from my knapsack 
I started to write. Stirring scenes, there 
were, to describe; the march from camp 
through the streets of San Francisco and 
the embarkation of company after com- 
pany of recruits; the final casting away 
from shore while whistles from the 
ferries and shipping screamed farewell. 
From every craft enthusiastic Califor- 
nians had waved handkerchiefs and flags 
and I recollected the ecstasy of happy- 
go-lucky, generous Walling, who, waving 
to girls on a tug ploughing abreast of us 
had exclaimed: ‘‘Isn’t this grand! I 
never was on a ship in my life till now. 
I never saw salt water till last month. 
Only think, we are to cross the Pacific!” 
The tug had dropped back with the girls 
still waving across the widening gulf of 
sunlit seawater; we had steamed through 
the Golden Gate and headed into our 
course; the land had receded until there 
was nothing for us to look upon but our 
ship, the sea and sky, and black smoke 
from the funnels streaming low over the 
swirling depths. 
Now, while I sat writing, I thought of 
war and its hazards, and observed, as they 


. FTER watching night descend upon 
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came gliding from the shower baths, white 
nude forms — the targets in the game we 
were playing. The tiers of berths, the 
passageways, the floors, smelled sicken- 
ingly of the slime of the sea. When I 
went on deck for a breath of air the 
plunging swells brought on such a dizzi- 
ness that I hurried back, clutched the 
edges of my mattress and stretched full 
length upon my back. There was no 
escaping it — this seasickness. ‘‘Lights 
out” sounded after a while, leaving the 
tiers of berths in darkness. 

In the morning when I ascended from 
below I was appalled at the condition 
of the decks. I wanted to lie flat on my 
back again and dove into my berth, 
where I remained all day, but, feeling 
better toward night, formed in the supper 
line. The decks had been cleaned and 
the worst seemed to be over; neverthe- 
less, on going down to our part of the 
ship, I found that Walling had not eaten, 
nor even stirred. He was too sick to 
move, he said, so I started to fetch him a 
cup of coffee and had almost reached the 
main deck when I met Walling’s cousin, of 
the South Dakota recruits. ‘‘ Hello,” said 
the cousin, a few stairs above me as he 
came down. The ship rolling suddenly, 
he lost his balance and tipped a plate of 
hot soup into my neck. 

I had. often read of the nautical ex- 
periences of others; now I was having my 
own. The swells, as well as our epidemic 
of seasickness, subsided as we slipped 
along into the tropics. Khaki uniforms 
were issued to replace the blue, and awn- 
ings were stretched above the decks. So 
fiercely did the sun beat down that, if we 
stepped barefooted between the shadows 
of the awnings we burned our feet. All 
day we lounged in shady places of the 
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decks until, at evening, the moon sailed 
up out of the sea behind and phospho- 
rescence, like particles of flame, glowed 
in the water about the bow. On one of 
these tranquil, moonlight evenings, as 
I stood at the rail musing upon the ro- 
mance of our situation, Walling came and 
leaned beside me. 

‘‘How are you standing it now?” I 
asked. 

“Pretty well; only I can’t get my ap- 
petite back. I’m no sailor. If I could 
get something good to eat, a nice beef- 
steak and some of mother’s bread, I could 
enjoy all this. I can’t stomach the hard- 
tack; it’s damp and soggy. The bread is 
heavy and smells of seawater. Every 
meal is fat salt pork and a boiled potato. 
My potato to-night was all rotten and I 
had to throw it overboard. Wish I had 
brought some jelly and chipped beef, like 
some of the fellows did,’’ he concluded, 
longingly. 

‘Too bad you spent all your money on 
your camera,” I said. I, also, had ne- 
glected to buy extra eatables, but was 
hardier than Walling, and did not suffer 
much from unpalatable rations. 

On the morning of the eighth day we 
saw land. It lay to the left of the ship 
so far away as to appear of a deep blue 
color, and we were dropping it from view 
when, to the right, more land, a second 
island, hove in sight. By ten o’clock we 
were passing almost under its impending 
yellow cliffs. Gradually the protruding 
rocks gave way to a long, white beach; 
gradually the cliffs gave way to tropical 
foliage, farmhouses, and cultivated fields 
rising inland. Masts, in thick clusters, 
appeared ahead, a pilot came aboard, and 
we knew we were approaching Honolulu. 
Asasteamer bearing the Hawaiian band 
came out to meet us, and “Dixie” and 
“Yankee Doodle” burst upon our ears, 
while the tropical islands shone before 
our eyes, the tears began to dribble down 
Walling’s khaki blouse. Gordon Bray, 
perceiving them, exclaimed: 

“Look! Rooky Walling crying over 
it!” 

“Ves, and I’m not ashamed to, either,”’ 
Walling answered. ‘‘When I left home, 
I vowed to my father never to dishonor, 
in camp, in strange cities, or on the field, 
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what he has worn and I am wearing — 
the uniform of the United States. Such 
sights as these inspire me to keep my 
vow.” 

What are the thrills in a military ex- 
pedition to the other side of the wor'd! 
We were recruits from Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Colorado, but Bray’s hoime 
was in New York, mine in New Hanip- 
shire. North, East, South, and West 
were represented on our troopship. 
To-day there was no East and West, no 
North, no South; only the one great 
republic we had left behind a week ago 

At the wharves we were greeted by a 
howling, friendly mob. We were pelted 
with oranges and bananas until, in the 
narrow streets which poured back the 
heat of the sun into our faces, we once 
more formed fours on terra firma. Earth 
had grown strange to us while on ship- 
board, and we marched unsteadily as if 
expecting the ground to rise up or sink 
away with the undulations of the sca. 
Our spirits ran high when, having 
pitched camp in a grassy plot well within 
the city, we were given an afternoon of 
liberty. Walling, Gordon Bray, and I 
started off to see the sights together, but 
unfortunately Walling was taken with 
dizziness. 

“Tf I but had a square meal!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I should be a different fellow. 
I haven’t the life to stir around.”’ 

We were hurrying out of the hot sun 
toward a grove where we intended to rest 
until Walling should feel better, when 
Walling and Bray at the same instant 
noticed a pocket-knife lying in the dirt. 
Both stooped to pick it up. 

“Finding is having,” said Bray, snatch- 
it from under Walling’s finger tips. 

“Pullstraws. I had my eyes onit same 
time you did,” remonstrated Walling. 
To pull straws was but fair, I thought, 
and sided with Walling. 

‘Bray was irritated and refused. Per- 
ceiving that he did not intend to pull 
straws for the knife, I tried to smooth 
over the matter; however, it left such a 
feeling of unpleasantness, Walling said 
he was going back to camp and lie down. 
Not caring to return to camp just then, 
I went with Bray. 

“Walling hasn’t had a well day since 
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WE MET STRANGE CRAFTS WITH SQUARE, RED SAILS 


we boarded ship. Let’s not let him go 
away like this,’ I said. ‘“‘He’s hungry 
and sick and altogether miserable.” 

Bray half confessed to have been in the 
wrong about the knife, so, along what we 
thought was the best street to camp we 
hastened after Walling. On coming 
within sight of him we saw him accost an 
Englishman, then go into a restaurant. 

‘Begging!’ ejaculated Bray. 

As we passed the restaurant we saw 
the famished Walling at a table. 

“He didn’t have a red cent. It’s a 
shame to beg from these people. English, 
Portuguese, Americans, and natives, all 
alike, are treating us fine. What did 
Walling say this morning about dishonor- 
ing the uniform?” fermented Bray. 

Army life is a great leveler, yet it seems 


here, as elsewhere, among us all, it is 
human to make the most of inequalities. 
Bray had been reared amid surroundings 
of ease and polish; was well read, having 
been born, as he said, in a room adjoining 
a library. Walling, who had walked 
fifteen miles to take a train to place of 
enlistment, had known but the life of a 
rolling prairie wheat country. For the 
intellectual capabilities of Walling, and 
indeed for most of the company, Bray had 
a sovereign contempt. 

It was difficult to realize that we were 
strolling upon one of the last stepping- 
stones of the Western Hemisphere. I 
found that Bray was romantic and 
imaginative, an interesting companion; 
vet he angered me when again and again 
he referred sneeringly to the incident of 
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Walling’s begging. Walling and I had 
tented and chummed together and had 
sworn to abide together the vicissitudes 
of the campaign before us; now it seemed, 
notwithstanding, that a disagreement 
was likely to come between us, for, as 
Bray pointed out, ‘‘If every soldier were 
to beg here, what a pack of beggars we 
would be!” 

The sea at some time or other seemed 
to have appealed to Bray’s fancy. He 
had read voyages of discovery, all sorts 
of books of the sea, and told me that 
Drake was the discoverer of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Magellan of the Philippines, 
that the great ocean around us was 
usually calm, and we might expect no 
storms till near the China coast. I was 
surprised at his seeming knowledge, and 
as far as I have since learned, his knowl- 
edge was correct. I know that when we 
again boarded ship we steamed for almost 
a fortnight upon an ocean so calm and 
limpid as to well prove the fitness of the 
name Pacific. There were no incidents 
to break the monotony, no passing ships, 
no sharks nor monsters of the deep, 
nothing except white seafowls following 
us, day after day, to feed upon the refuse 
thrown overboard. 

Then came a period of storms and 
swells when the ship plunged against 
head seas. Tropical deluges, that we saw 
advancing like solid walls, enveloped us 
every few hours. Our berths were moist 
and steamy, and since we were now ac- 
customed to rains and drenchings, many 
of us preferred to sleep rolled in our 
blankets upon deck. It was upon one 
of these nights that, as I slept on deck, 
there came up such a storm that the seas 
broke over the deck and flooded the lower 
berths in the hold. A score of us had 
been drenched through and had taken 
off all our clothing when we were pressed 
into service to throw buckets of bilge- 
water overboard as they were passed to 
us from below. Walling and I, who 
seemed on scarcely speaking terms, be- 
cause of my having taken up with Bray 
since leaving Honolulu, now found our- 
selves engaged together in this out- 
landish duty; and when it was over we 
joined hands and raced up and down the 
ship in the tempest. Yes, we would 
share together, afloat and ashore. We 
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would be chums again. There was more 
to me in the comradeship of the straight- 
forward, enthusiastic Walling than in the 
cynical polish of Bray. 

Under novel and trying circumstances 
I was gaining an insight into human 
nature. We had been too long at sea and 
many had grown thoroughly tired of one 
another. One day, Bray, giving me a 
knowing wink, said to Walling: 

“Don’t suppose you have as yet cis- 
honored the uniform?” 

“No, I can’t say that I have,” Walling 
answered. 

There came an afternoon when we <iw 
hundreds of small birds, like swallo.ws, 
and could almost smell the land. \Ve 
heard a shouting from those on the port 
side of the ship: 

“Land ho! 
pines!” 

Drawing near to shore, in a bewitching, 
purple twilight, we met strange cra/ts 
with single masts and square, red sails. 
In the night we discerned lights on either 
side and seemed to be steaming through 
a channel. Somehow, this first glimpse 
of Asia, or rather, mystical islands ad- 
jacent to it, gave one a feeling of loneli- 
ness, dread, and melancholy foreboding 

Next morning we were pitching our 
way southward over the China Sea. A 
coast, to the left, was seen across the 
furiously driving hills of water. Standing 
in the bow, Bray and I soared high in the 
air one moment and the next dipped deep 
into the troughs. 

“Walling hasn’t had much to say to me 
since leaving Honolulu. Seems to havea 
grudge about that knife,” said Bray. 

‘““He doesn’t like you,” I replied. 
“You two don’t and never can under- 
stand each other.” 

“He hasn’t got much grit, anyway, if 
he can’t stand a little poor food without 
begging.” 

- The last day of the voyage broke serene 
and calm. We seemed to be among low 
sandy islands, then, as we turned a bend 
in the channel, a score of cruisers and 
many merchantships, upon a broad bay, 
spread before our vision. There, across 
seven or eight miles of water, gleamed 
the sunlit, plaster-white walls of our goal, 
Manila. 

A government cutter came out to meet 


Land ho! The Philip- 
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us, and while the cutter was still far away 
we heard: 

‘Manila is taken. 
is over.” 

Bray and I looked at Walling, who was 
angrily exclaiming : 

‘‘So we have come all this journey to 
see no fighting! That’s what we get for 
being just recruits.” 

We steamed on, closer to the shining 
city, and anchored. A swarm of native 
boats, from around the stone breakwater 
near the mouth of the Pasig, came pad- 
diing to the troopship, and in exchange 
for pocket-knives and coins, Malay boat- 
men tossed up oranges and bananas. 
Bray’s ill-gotten knife went over the side 
ito the natives. 

“T’m through with that knife,” he said 
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to Walling. ‘It’s been a mentor of con- 
science all the time I’ve hadit. I started 
to give it to you in Honolulu but came 
across you begging.”’ | 

“ Begging?”’ x" 

“Yes. You didn’t have a cent. We 
saw you beg from an Englishman, then go 
into a restaurant.” 

“If you saw me speak to an English- 
man, I wasn’t begging. Perhaps you did 
see me in a restaurant — I had borrowed 
a dollar from my cousin.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, with a sudden 
twinge of conscience. 

Sucking an orange and pointing to the 
shore, Walling cried out enthusiastically: 

“Land! Land once more and oranges. 
Hooray! We've crossed the great Pa- 
cific.”’ 


Il. “VIVA McKINLEY,” CHILD OF RAMON 


when the sun went down behind 
the streets of huts, we formed for 
drill. There was aclinking of equipment, 
a hurrying for barracks, then roll call, as 


cE those hot, tedious days, at the hour 


eighty of us in khaki we stood in our 


yard, surrounded by its twelve-foot wall. 
The surly “here” of big Duffy croaked 
from the right of the line; the chirping 
“here” of little Walling piped from the 
left of the line. When Walling, the only 
W and the last to answer, had brought 
his piece from right shoulder to order 


arms, the captain took command, the 


iron gates clanged open, and we marched 
toward the plaza. 

Chancing, one evening, to be one of the 
six o’clock patrol sent from barracks, I 
came on my round, to this plaza. Young, 
old, brown, dark brown, and almost 
white, our neighbors, the natives, had 
gathered as if to witness a tournament, 
and the drill was in full swing. Now the 
fours wheeled there in the shadow of a 
massive church; now, sinister and bris- 
tling, advanced again until, halting near, 
they canie to the order arms, one, two, 
three. 

“Viva McKinley!’’ shouted a native 
youngster. 


From the ground upon which we stood 
and from the placid water of Manila Bay 
there seeined to arise a nameless feeling of 
imperialism when the throng of Filipinos 
took up thatcry. The lights of Dewey’s 
cruisers were appearing before us in the 
twilight; ships of ours, bigger and better, 
Schley’s ships and Sampson’s, we knew 
were ploughing the Atlantic; and when 
we thought of Santiago, of San Juan Hill, 
we felt a tremor of pride to be Americans. 

“Viva McKinley!” 

Having followed the company to bar- 
racks, the lad who had started this cry 
was asked to enter. He sprang a sur- 
prise by playing the piano, and I found, 
on coming in from patrol, that we had 
among us a native pianist of no mean 
skill. Duffy was, as the sailors say, 
‘three sheets in the wind,’’ and seemed 
waspish because a native, a boy barely 
sixteen, could understand music. 

“Give us Yankee Doodle there, you 
Viva McKinley nigger,” he snarled; and, 
thumping the piano, commenced singing 
in a maudlin, disgusting way. 

“‘Leave Viva and the piano alone. 
Get into your own quarters,” Walling 
expostulated. Duffy quickly retorted, 
bringing on a general altercation. Hear- 
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“You AND I MUST BE FRIENDS, ALWAYS,’’ HE SAID 


ing the noise, our captain appeared in the 
room and caught Duffy in the midst of 
anathemas against the Malay race, 
Manila, the Philippines, and particularly 
against Viva. Some one had called 
“Attention” at the captain’s entrance; 
all of us had leaped to our feet, yet Duffy, 
wavering backward and forward, was 
unable to stand still. The captain, glar- 
ing at him, thundered out: 

“Duffy, it’s you caused this racket. I 
had my eye on you to-night at drill — 
you’re drunk! Get to your bunk or I’ll 
have you in the guardhouse.”’ 

When Duffy had gone it seemed as if 
he had taken with him every trace of 
profanity and discord. The captain 
smiled in unfeigned good humor, Viva 
played ‘‘Over the Waves,’’ or as he 
called it, “‘Sobre las Olas’’; and we all 
applauded with a will when he had fin- 
ished, the captain remarking: 

“That’s mighty fine piano-playing — 
better than I can do if I have got a white 











skin. He’s a bright chap, just full of 
music, isn’t he? By the way, boys, did 
you ever find worthlessness under a white 
skin, excellence under a tawny?” 

Most of us, I believe, discerned a com- 
parison between Duffy and Viva. Wall- 
ing did, for the next day he referred to 
the captain’s words,— ‘‘ Worthlessness 
under a white skin, excellence under a 
tawny.” 

It was merely the fortuity of birth, 
Walling and I reflected, that had delivered 
us from black skins and the Congo, or 
from yellow skins and Shanghai. That 
Viva’s skin should be as nearly white as 
it was, surprised us when we saw the dark 
brown visage of Ramon. Ramon was a 
fisherman and one day Viva, Walling, 
Ramon, and myself paddled out in the 
fishing canoe to the hulks of the half- 
sunken Spanish fleet. While Walling 
took pictures of the hulks I suspiciously 
kept watch upon the old Malay. There 
was a report at barracks that Ramon was 
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an insurgent, and I went so far as to sus- 
pect that, intending treachery to Walling 
and me there on the water, he might have 
knives concealed in the canoe. In this 
I misjudged him; whatever the cut- 
throat reputation of these Malay insur- 
gents, Old Ramon was above board. 
Unmolested by us, the insurgents, as the 
davs and months passed, kept organizing 
and drilling under our noses in our own 
police district. Sometime in January, 
recognizing Ramon drilling squads of 
naiives, I pushed forward and spoke to 
him. 

“You and I must be friends always, 
Carlos,”’ he said, choosing Spanish words 
that he knew I understood. ‘‘No matter 
what happens, we can be friends.” 

in his words and manner I detected a 
saciness and feeling of distrust. However, 
the insurgent drills and military methods 
were so crude, I had given scarcely a 
thought to trouble with these brown 
soldiers; but one night I came in from 
patrol, feeling, somehow, half convinced 
that there would eventually come a 
brush with these people. Something 
that had happened during the day set me 
thinking of the American pickets extend- 
ing around the outskirts and the Filipino 
pickets opposed to them. As I should 
go out again, patrolling, before midnight, 
I went to my bunk intending to pass a 
few hours reading. It was almost ‘taps,’ 
many had gone to bed, and the rooms of 
the quarters, dimly lighted by candles, 
were quiet. I placed a candle at the head 
of my bunk, then, too listless to read, lay 
there pondering upon these days and 
scenes at Manila. What a queer corner 
of the world! We had been here six 
months; the Spanish soldiers, the gates 
and drawbridges of the walled portion 
of the city, the canals and swarming mar- 
kets had almost ceased to be a novelty. 

I was started to my feet by distant 
rifle-firing. Then volleys crashed from 


‘the nearest point of our line of pickets. 


As I ran down the stairs I heard the boom 
of an insurgent cannon. 

Instinctively we formed in ranks. 
From the northeast came a terrific 
hammering and volleying of rifles, appall- 
ing because we could see nothing in the 
blackness, and had no means of knowing 
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how the conflict swept, whether our line 
out there was broken and we should soon 
be making a forlorn stand in the nearby 
streets, or whether the first onslaught of 
the Filipinos had been checked. At the 
instant I came downstairs the captain 
was looking from an upper window into 
the riotous northeast: I heard him ex- 
claim to the sergeant of the guard peering 
from the gate, ‘‘Good God, sergeant! 
Are they firing on us, their friends?’’ 
Stray shots penetrated our barracks; 
horsemen galloped rapidly past our wall; 
shells from our cruisers in the bay 
shrieked inland, toward and beyond 
those lines from which we occasionally 
heard American ‘‘Hurrahs” and from 
which the firing rolled heavily, now crash- 
ing in volleys, now, with the rhythm of 
the galloping hoofs i n the street near us, 
pounding up and down the picket line. 
With Old Glory waving among the 
bamboo huts, a Kansas regiment marched , 
up and passed, while, standing around 
our gate, we let go a cheer that could be 
heard a mile. 

Guards were posted in our vicinity and 
about midnight, as there was a lull out 
there at the front, the rest of the com- 
pany were dismissed. I slept in the 
guardroom two hours before the sergeant 
called me to go on duty, and when I went 
out to the post assigned me, a moon on 
the last quarter was throwing a feeble 
light upon the huts. About three in the 
morning, the firing being resumed, bullets 
began to hum in the street, to clip 
through banana trees and the tin roofs 
of warehouses, now and again driving 
savagely against our barracks and sur- 
rounding wall. There was a line of horse 
cars leading past our quarters, and 
cars began to come in from the line 
bringing gruesome passengers, our dead 
and wounded — some of those Kansas 
men whom we had cheered as they passed 
out. Toward dawn I was relieved from 
post; then, as it grew lighter, I mounted 
to the cupola of barracks, from which I 
saw a thin veil of battle smoke hanging 
over the groves and ricelands between us 
and the mountains. A cruiser was in 
sight, shelling a town farther along the 
bay, and as I wasintently gazing upon the 
smoke puffs darting from the ship’s side, 
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rifle shots banged among the huts di- 
rectly below me. Running into the yard 
I saw a Kansas soldier, either a courier or 
a straggler, who had been attacked by 
natives with swordlike weapons called 
“bolos.”” As more shots followed, I 
dashed into the street, almost tramping 
upon a “bolo man,” shot through the 
breast, who gasping and gurgling in death, 
stared with bulging eyes into my own. 
Further up the street members of mv 
ecmpany were running among the huts, 
firing incessantly, and I saw other natives 
with “bolos” hunted like beasts of prey 
ti'l they were brought down. I stood 
spellbound at my initiation into war's 
bloody secrets. 

I have been thus particular in order to 
convey some idea of the uprising of the 
Filipinos on the night of February 4, 1899. 
The first bloody conflict was a battle in 
the darkness when lines of flames from 
tile guns marked the positions of those 
engaged. Defeated in a desperate effort 
to break through the American lines and 
enter the city of Manila, the insurgent 
forces, after fourteen hours of fighting, 
were driven from the surrounding villages 
oi Santa Anna, Paco, and Santa Mesa. 
Their losses numbered into the thou- 
sands, the American troops having fought 
with enthusiasm and determination. We 
of the military police, though we were in 
the zone of bullets, had seen nothing of 
the actual combat. The huts around us 
were deserted, and as for Vivaand Ramon, 
though I frequently passed the hut where 
they lived, I saw nothing of them. 

For protection to ourselves, as we were 
sometimes fired upon by unseen enemies 
and were liable to attacks from ‘bolo 
men,’ we patrolled in pairs. I would 
have transposed the alphabet, in those 
days, had I had power to do so, since, the 
C’s and D’s going on duty together, it 
often befell me to have Duffy for patrol 
mate. Even in this crisis he was habitu- 
ally under the influence of the native 
whiskey, or “‘beno,’’ and was a useless 
associate in peril. He knew I disliked 
him, and the dislike being mutual, it was 
often tacitly agreed that we go our sepa- 
rate ways after leaving the barracks, 
datrolling “each where fancy invited as 
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long as we kept within the confines of our 
district and met again at the time to 
report to barracks. In one of my solitary 
meanderings through that section in 
which Viva lived I noted that many of 
the natives, the women and children for 
the most part, were returning, and was 
pleased to see Viva at the door of his 
father’s hut. In company with Walling 
I took the first chance when we were both 
off duty to call at the home of our Fili- 
pino friend. The firing started up afresh 
at the north lines, during our visit, and 
when we questioned Viva as to the where- 
abouts of his father, he, pointing in the 
direction of the skirmish, began to cry. 
For an hour, probably, Walling and I 
stood beside Ramon’s hut listening. to the 
firing, then long after it had died away 
we returned to barracks. Duffy, who 
had been away on a pass all day, came in 
about dusk and most of us knew he had 
just come from the firing-line. 

“Were you in the fight?” Walling 
asked. 

“Yes. Here’s your camera. I 
snapped two rolls of films just the way 
you told me.”’ 

In hopes to get snapshots at the front, 
Walling had chanced his camera with 
Duffy. Now, in the enthusiasm of the 
amateur, eager to see the results, Walling 
took the films over to Ramon’s home in 
which Viva had fitted up a darkroom. 
Viva, having at one time been employed 
by a Spanish photographer on the 
Escolta, understood photography so well 
that Walling intrusted him with work 
developing. Next morning Walling was 
on patrol, and having taken an active 
interest in the camera myself, I strolled 
over to Viva’s home to see if these newest 
exposures were developed. I found them 
developed and, as I came up, the boy sat 
on the short ladder at the entrance to the 
hut, printing in the sun. I had seated 
myself near him when he jumped up and 
wildly screamed : 

“Mi padre! Mi pobre padre!” 

Glancing around, I expected to see his 
father approaching, wounded, to judge 
from Viva’s outcry. 

“Here! Here!’’ screamed Viva, hold- 
ing a print beforemyeyes. In the photo- 
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graph, upon the edge of a trench, appar- 
ently shot through the legs, lay Ramon; 
and the while I examined it, of all others 
I could wish elsewhere, Duffy came. 
Grasping that this was one of the pictures 
he had taken he leered over my shoulder 
until I rolled up the print and put it in 
my pocket. He laughed brutally when 
hefound that he had photographed Viva’s 
father, and hastily leaving him, Viva and 
I sought Walling, whom we knew was 
patrolling in the vicinity. 

“Oh, if I were not on duty!” lamented 


Walling. “I’d go to the Kansas lines 
and find this native. You go,” he en- 
treated. ‘‘He is probably in the rear of 
our lines. Start now, this minute.” 


One of those two-wheeled conveyances 
that are common in Manila was in sight, 
and - Walling halooed. Viva and I, 
clambering into the conveyance, urged 
the driver to make speed until, after 
riding something over an hour, we ap- 
proached the line in the burning heat of 
noon. At a distance, shining in the 
bright sun, we could see the white tents 
stretched as awnings over our men in the 
trenches. Instructing the driver to wait, 
we proceeded on foot to where the 
Americans, lying on thatch under the 
awnings, smoked or slept away the heated 
hours. As we hastened along the line, 
here and there showing the photograph 
we carried, the print began to fade from 
repeated exposure to the light, yet we 
had met no one who could aid us in our 
search. Passing the length of the Kansas 
regiment, we found, among the regulars, 
men to whom the photograph was 
familiar. 

“That place is ahead of our line,’’ they 
said. ‘Yesterday we advanced too far 
and were ordered back to these trenches.” 

Viva understood and sobbed in despair. 
But at this place there was a genial 
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captain who, sympathizing, gave us per- 
mission to advance across the two or 
three hundred yards to the last American 
outposts. We came upon them lying, 
three by three, in the shade of bamboo 
thickets. 

“Yes. Just ahead,” the outposts told 
us. ‘Right by those peppered banana 
trees.”’ 

Frantically Viva sped toward the in- 
surgent trenches. For a moment I kept 
with him, but thoughtsof capture by these 
brown soldiers made me cautious. We 
could see the fresh earth thrown up about 
four hundred yards away, heads appear- 
ing, and here and there the gleam of a 
rifle. I stopped short, then, as if by 
signal, a volley was poured at Viva and 
myself. 

“Lie down. 
outposts yell. 

I sprawled my length in the grass while 
the air buzzed with the sound of bullets. 
Looking up I saw Viva had not hesitated 
an instant. The shots had ceased when 
I saw him waving a white handkerchief 
as he crouched over some dark object on 
the ground. Then he jumped up, flour- 
ishing hisarms. There was no mistaking 
his gesticulations. Ramon was alive. 
I thought I heard a cheer from the in- 
surgent lines when, as I lay low, mindful 
that a glimpse of my khaki might bring 
more volleys, Viva, staggering and reeling 
under the heavy burden, passed, carrying 
his father. Intent upon what he was 
accomplishing, probably thinking, if he 
thought of me at all just then, that I had 
returned to the outposts, he did not see 
me. I heard his voice, caressing and 
plaintive as he comforted his father in the 
native Tagalog tongue. 

“Viva McKinley,” I soliloquized ad- 
miringly. ‘“‘Excellence, indeed, under 
brown skin.”’ 


Lie down,” I heard our 


THE LAST DITCH 


Y sunset our regiment had ad- 
vanced to a point just behind the 
firing-line. We could see clumps 

of bamboo ahead, and through them, in 


the dusk, little darting flames, the rifle- 
flashes of our own troops. Balls droned 
in the trees or, which was more impressive, 
whizzed near us into the ground. Turn- 
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ing from the road that we had followed all 
the afternoon, we surged forward through 
the bamboo, in skirmish order, and began 
crossing an open toward the crest of a 
ridge. The regulars were fighting here 
from an abandoned trench of the Fili- 
pinos; however, as we were making a 
spurt to join them, the order was given 
us to halt. We lay down in the grass. 

“Why the deuce don’t we go ahead! 
I'd rather fight than lie out here over 
night. There’s the town over there with 
only one ditch between us and a night’s 
lodging,’’ some one growled. I noticed 
it was Gordon Bray, one of our corporals. 

“We should have to pay for our lodging 
—half a dozen men, anyhow. Bray, 
why will you bray?” protested a more 
cautious fighter. 

The stars began to appear. We heard 
a bawling of Chinese drivers down the 
road, and creaking of carabao carts, which 
signified that our supplies had arrived 
and that we should soon have supper. 
When we fell back to the bamboo, where 
the carts had halted, hardtack and 
canned meat were issued, but there was 
none of the customary coffee, since we 
dared not betray our location by building 
fires. As we were munching hardtack, 
squatting around our carts, one of our 
men who had been for drinking water 
told us that the regulars had left the 
trench ahead and were fording the river 
with their portion of rations and carts. 
Some flanking movement was in the wind, 
we conjectured. Those among the rank 
and file, except what they see with their 
own eyes, know very little of what is 
passing in the field. 

For the first time night had found us 
about to camp in an unknown country. 
During the day’s march we had had no 
knowledge as to where our supply train 
would be by night, so had carried our 
shelter-tent halves and rubber ponchos. 
Two by two, we now buttoned our halves 
together, making, as we called them, 
dog-tents. Corporal Gordon Bray, a 
clever companion when he chose to be, 
was, on this night, my tent mate. We 
spread our ponchos for our beds, then for 
along time lay conversing, or rather I 
listened while Bray talked. He was in 
a reminiscent mood and, as we two were 
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the only Easterners in the company and 
had many mutual pleasantries, he enter- 
tained me with anecdotes of home and 
college. Our outposts, occupying the 
trench where the regulars had been and, 
in fact, encircling our camp, gave a 
general feeling of security to those about 
to sleep. Finally, Bray spoke of the 
patriotism and the spirit of adventure 
that had led us on to a glimpse of the 
soldier life. 

“T always did have the wandering foot,”’ 
he confessed. ‘‘When I was ten years 
old I found the study of geography in- 
teresting — most absorbingly interesting. 
Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore! such words 
bewitched me; though, as a boy, I 
hardly expected to ever see this quarter 
of the globe. Physical courage and a 
roving nature are both requisites, I say, 
in a campaign like this. Physical 
courage I can almost claim to have 
inherited; my father was a captain at 
Gettysburg and one of my ancestors 
was in the Revolution. Blood will tell. 
Every one knows that I am not afraid 
to follow the foremost if we are ordered 
into action.” 

We lay there with nothing between us 
and the heavens but the canvas of our 
tent. For the sense of peering into the 
foreboding territory we called the front, 
from which, at any second, shots might 
flash, I crawled out and stole to the ridge. 
The river, over which the regulars had 
crossed, reflected the stars, and against 
its bright surface I noted the windmill- 
like outlines of banana trees. Here, 
in this semi-mountainous region forty 
miles from Manila, I looked for the pole 
star, and with my gaze fixed upon it, dwelt 
long upon the notion of the wandering 
foot and the fact that North America, at 
that precise moment, lay in broad day- 
light. When I returned to the tent 
Gordon Bray was fast asleep. 

I was awakened by outposts shuffling 
past our tent. Day was dawning and as 
I stepped down the company street I saw 
that the cooks were kindling fires for 
coffee and bacon. There was a chill and 
a pungent smoke from smouldering wood 
in the morning air, yet many comrades, 
with rifles at their sides and feet pro- 
truding from the tents, still slept. 
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Andrew Walling, a pale little member 
of the company, was gathering twigs for 
the cooks. Others stirred about, among 
them Gordon Bray. He saw Walling 
and, as I half expected, began a sarcastic 
bantering. 

“What! Andrew, you here?” 
is no place for recruits. 
were in the hospital.” 

“T was till yesterday,” Walling an- 
swered, stolidly. ‘‘Came up on the rail- 
road a piece, then cut across country with 
the signal corps, till I struck the carabao 
train. I got into camp last night.”’ 

“Well, you ought to have stuck to the 
hospital. There’s likely to be fighting 
around here,’’ sneered Bray. He was 
in a poor humor and sat down by the fire 
to warm himself. 

Apparently, this quiet, sleepy, Sunday 
forenoon we were not toadvance. About 
a thousand yards away, curving like a 
crescent before the bamboo town, we 
could see the last formidable trench 
where insurgents moved among the trees, 
passing from trench to huts or vice versa. 
Why were we fighting? Why were we 
not in peace this Sabbath morning, 
sharing these tropical gifts? From the 
other side of the river three burial volleys 
reverberated and a bugle sounded ‘‘taps.”’ 
A wounded regular had died during the 
night. 

Death at all times is solemn. But of 
all deaths perhaps none is more awe- 
inspiring than that of a soldier in a 
distant land. At home mourners sur- 
round the casket; it is borne away in 
peace. A man is shot down in battle, 
dies in the night, and in the morning a 
firing-squad pays a momentary tribute. 
The earth is thrown in upon the soldier 
and upon the flag in which he is wrapped, 
the emblem of the nation for which he 
has given his life. Close association may 
have made him very familiar, and for days 
you miss his laugh if. he was merry, his 
wit if he was clever. You know you will 
never again see his rifle swinging before 
you on the march, or recognize his well- 
known gait as he crosses the fields for 
water or plods forth to some outpost duty. 
His name will not be called at roll; he has 
gone forever from the ranks. 

In the shade of the bamboo we had 
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gathered around our own chaplain for re. 
ligious service. We held our breaths 
in that solemn moment of salute to the 
dead; with our minds forming pictures of 
a certain home, where was it? \Vhat 
town? Which state? We _ scarcely 
heard the voice of the chaplain spe: king 
to us in the presence of the Almighty 
Distant volleys resounded from the 
mountains. By the detonatious we 
could distinguish that both Amer 
and Filipinos were firing and most 


Cans 


f us 
ran for our guns. But the firing died 
away in about half an hour. Once nore 
we settled into the tedium of camp, | ead- 
ing, perhaps, in some favorite book a 


comrade had not thrown away, wr'ting 
our diaries up to date, or straggling t) the 
river where the more aquatic were s vim- 
ming. Loading ourselves with cant-ens, 
Bray and I went for drinking water. We 
passed upstream beyond the swim ners 
and our carabaos, now lazily wallo ving 
in the river, and, having, filled the can- 
teens, sat down on the bank. Here we 
found Walling, who, plainly attem)ting 
to nourish his frail little body with 
nature’s own restoratives, lay on the 
sandy shore, basking. 

“The kid is taking a sun-bath,’ re- 
marked Bray. ‘‘He needs something to 
put a little ginger, a little positive quality 
into him,” and Bray laughed in a proud, 
supercilious way. 

The afternoon heat was oppressive. 
Brown and white, we humans seemed to 
have dropped our quarrel when, with a 
suddenness that brought us springing to 
our feet, trumpeters at camp sounded 
“‘assembly.”” We could see the com- 
panies forming and the swimmers ran 
back, many of them half dressed. Bray 
and I, staggering under our load of can- 
teens, ran till we were breathless. Some 
one in the ranks, having held my rifle, 
leggings, and cartridge belt in keeping for 
sme, hurriedly helped lace my leggings. 
In a twinkling I was in fighting harness. 
Gordon Bray was corporal of my squad, 
Andrew Walling my rear rank man. 

The perspiration was rolling down my 
face, my heart thumping from over- 
exertion. Chasing each other through 
my mind ran fragmentary conceptions 
of battles which had, at some time or 
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other, impressed me, Czsar’s legions with 
shield and spear hurling themselves upon 
Germanic tribes, mailéd horsemen and 
arrows of the Middle Ages, shoulder to 
shoulder charges of our own Civil War. 
The Filipinos, with repeating rifles, were 
firiiig at us across a space of a thousand 
yar ls. It was a long step from the time 
of Cesar, yet, like Caesar, we were dealing 
wit a “barbarian” people, burning 
hosiile villages and destroying ‘‘fru- 
me:tum.’ I had never been a unit in an 
orginized, fighting advance. To-day I 
must do my duty; but the fierce heat, my 
exliausting run with the canteens and re- 
flec tions upon that “taps”’ sounded above 
the fallen regular, had taken away every 
seriblance of a fighting spirit. When we 
stcod at roll call and came down to the 
orc er arms, it seemed as if I had scarcely 
wil!-power to again lift my piece. 

‘he advance was started with grim 
rapidity. Indeed, I had not recovered 
mv. breath before we bore down upon the 
hostile trench. From the viewpoint of 
the camp the ground had looked to be 
more open than we found it when we de- 
scended to the hollows and formed in line 
of‘squads. The bugles sounded skirmish 
order. Six or seven 
feet apart, one long 
thin line of men, 
we plunged ahead 
as volleys broke 
upon us and balls 
raised puffs of dirt 
or whizzed * past 





our ears. * Some 
one, big Duffy, 
was hit. I saw 


men wearing the 
green stripes and 
chevrons of the 
hospital corps 
bending over him. 
Bray, seeing this 
also, turned death- 
ly pale and put up 
his elbow and 
ducked when the 
next volley skim- 
med past. As if 
bone or limb were 
safeguard against 
balls that could 
bore iron! 
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The bugles sounded “‘halt’’ and we lay 
down, heads to the front. Should a 
bullet strike me it would rake from head 
to heels. Actually upon the firing-line! 
I discharged my rifle until it became 
heated, then remembering to keep the 
barrel clear of sand, raised the muzzle 
with one hand while upon the other hand 
I rested my forehead and breathed within 
an inch of the ground. Earth and per- 
spiration formed mud upon my face. 
There was earth under my collar, earth 
in my mouth. I would have appreciated 
digging, with bayonet and nails, a hollow 
for my head and breast. From the river, 
on one side, and on the other side as far 
as I could see across the knolls and clumps 
of bushes, stretched our line. Firing at 
will in skirmish, some knelt; some fired, 
lying at full length. By‘the time I had 
partially recovered my breath, another 
call was sounded on the bugles: 

‘‘Forward! Double time!” 

I remember passing*4 bamboo hut 
through which balls snipped as though 
the material were of paper. We scat- 
tered a flock of poultry, right and left. 
Hogs ran squealing ahead of us till we 
came to a bamboo fence. The hogs 
Squeezed through 
an opening and, on 
our hands and 
knees we followed. 
Our line had lost 
much of its regular- 
ity. Wondering 
why he did not use 
his authority and 
bring up the strag- 
glers of his squad, 
I stayed close to 
Bray; but he spoke 
never awordof en- 
couragement nor 
ofcommand. Sud- 
denly, seeming to 
believe that the 
Filipinos were pick- 
ing off these that 
wore insignia of 
rank, he snatched 
off his corporal’s 
chevrons. At the 
next knoll forty 
or fifty insurgents 
intrenched just 
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ahead of our portion of the advance 
focussed their aim directly at me, or was it 
fancy, firing high. One conspicuous 
fellow in a white cork helmet rose up 
again and again, and as I ran, I 
repeatedly fired at him, until we 
reached a patch of cane that gave 
us temporary cover. Bray was the fore- 
most to enter. I plunged in as Walling 
called out that he had been hit. 

“Got it back there where Bray 
pulled off his chevrons. It’s only a 
scratch in the shoulder. I’m not dis- 
abled,” he panted. 

I, too, was panting, my heart throb- 
bing, my breast quivering. Should a 
ball pierce my lungs, I knew I could 
not regain respiration; should one 
pierce that spot from which came the 
pumping and throbbing? I thought 
again of that dismal ‘‘taps” of the 
morning. What a temptation to lie 
down and go no farther! There was 
animpression, for a bewildered second, 


that we had lost our direction. Firing 
on right and left reassured us. 
“Come on, you fellows!’’ shouted 


Walling, as we burst into open field 
again. He was among a half dozen 
ahead, who were both fleet and bold. We 
let go a yell, as back in America we had 
been schooled to do in the last seconds 
of a charge. There were the Filipinos, 
less than a hundred yards away. It 
would soon be over. Something must 
give way. Yi! Yi! Hooray! One after 
another, sometimes three or four to- 
gether, the insurgents leaped up and 
dashed into the streets of the town. 
The fellow in the white helmet, indeed, 
a dozen of the Filipinos directly in front 
of us, with a sort of fanatical courage, 
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fired at us point blank. Our shots 
riddled them through and through. In 
that last wild instant when we touched 
foot upon the earth before the trench, 
no antagonists remained but the wound- 
ed and the dead. 

“Halt! Assemble in squads,” rang the 
bugles. 

We looked for Bray to take command 
of our squad. He was nowhere near us. 
Then we saw him break from the shelter 
of the cane through which we had so 
lately passed. 

The sergeant in charge of our section 
rushed up, demanding: 

““Where’s the corporal of this squad?”’ 

As long as I live I shall not forget that 
charge we made among the mountains 
of Luzon. Nor shall I forget the terror 
depicted in the face of Corporal Bray as 
he advanced to reclaim his squad. The 
sergeant, who was an older man, blunt 
of speech, and quick in his duty, as 
he saw it, stepped out to meet the 
corporal. 

“You coward, Bray! 
removed vour chevrons. 
never put them back.” 

For an instant all eyes were turned 
upon the handsome, almost classic fea- 
tures of the recreant braggadocio. I, 
perhaps more than any other, had 
thought I had known him well, all his 
foibles and merits, yet this, truly, was a 
surprise. The youth who had inherited 
physical courage was pale in fear; he had 
failed in the test of that last patch of cane. 
As he stood before us, reduced to the 
ranks, most of us, I think, hoped he 
would not be court-martialed and pun- 
ished. Humbled pride was his punish- 
ment now. 
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SPRINGFIELD, THE MODEL CITY OF THE 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


By ERNEST NEWTON BAGG, of Springfield 


they knew,” it has been amply 

proven true in the decision of the 
brave old prospectors of 1635 — John 
Cable, John Woodcock, and William 
Pynchon, to settle in the realm of Spring- 
field’s original board-of-trader, Wahgin- 
nicut. Not without some misgivings 
had they heard the wise old chieftain 
portray the charms of this portion of the 
Connecticut valley before the council of 
his Excellency Governor Winthrop, at 
Boston; and these natural doubts had 
not altogether vanished when the twelve 
“adventurers”’ settled at ‘‘Agawam”’ as 
all this region here was called in 1636. 
For a remarkable combination of rural 
beauty and urban convenience, few 
cities of ahove eighty thousand surpass 
this city set in the “field of springs,”’ 
indeed — though it took its name from 
an English field with less springs in it! 
Into the spell of its enchantment come 
representatives of various peoples and 
tribes and races of men, from Orient and 
from Occident only to become its. per- 
petual friends. 

In situation —its circling of hilltops 
sloping gently westward towards a noble 
river — its more than two miles of water- 
front, spanned by four bridges, inviting 
the lovers of landscape architecture into 
all sorts of fascinating possibilities,— and 
its main arteries of trade for the most 
part leading in pretty direct wheel-spoke 
fashion out into border-picturesqueness 
impossible to describe in the necessary 
limitations of an article like this — few 
cities are so delightful to the casual 
visitor. Viewed from the tower of the 
United States Arsenal on Armory Hill, 
or from its crescent-shaped uplift on the 
southern boundary, the blending of the 
commercial and the artistic is most allur- 
ing j-w inter or summer. 


f ever pioneers builded “wiser than 


But of course, to the practical, it is 
something more than scenic charm which 
must be considered when one’s bodily 
prosperity and that of his family is in- 
volved, as was the case with the pioneers. 
The father or mother — happily both, 
in well-ordered instances — seeks early 
in the stage of proceedings the educational 
advantages of any residential citizenship. 
Springfield ranks in this regard among 
the very first — even classed with centres 
of far greater size —in point of school 
facilities which are both model and 
modern. Her educational svstem is as 
near perfect as has seemed as vet possible 
of attainment anywhere. What a con- 
trast with the four-square, seventy-dollar 
schoolhouse built by Thomas Stebbins 
in 1679, is the $450,000 “Central High 
School” building conspicuous among 
the other splendid public buildings on 
State Street in the wholly charming 
vicinity of Springfield’s Public Library! 
The names and untiring labors of such 
beneficent ‘forces as Hubbard, Stone, 
Balliet, and Gordy fave meant so much 
to the city’s intelleetual growth that in- 
vestigators are frequently sent thousands 
of miles and across seas for the peculiar 
advantage of a close study of her present 
system. Practical equipment of the 
growing mentality is considered of the 
most vital importance. It is but proper 
to say in this connection that the finest 
tvpe of modern school building, all pos- 
sible points considered, is found in Spring- 
field’s Chestnut Street Grammar School, 
recently completed at a cost of $135,961. 
Like the magnificent Technical High 
School, its up to date equipment round- 
ing out in every possible useful and 
“‘specialistic’? way the academic course 
considered essential to every well-edu- 
cated man or woman of the present dav, 
it affords a splendid example of the crown 
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and flower of the educational movement 
for which John Harvard and Horace 
Mann, in the earlier history of the Com- 
monwealth, wrought so long, so wisely, 
and so well. 

The onward march of progress on the 
strictly business side has also been ade- 
quite to the requirements of the day. 
As in other centers, fortunes have been 
been made and lost, and then forgotten 
in the light of later achievements. 
reniarkable and little-recalled instance 
of this kind was the case of famous old 
Join (“Ossawatamie’’) Brown, later of 
the Kansas Border and Harper’s Ferry. 
Between the years 1847 and 1851 he did 
more than fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of wool commission business in a modest 
lit:le warehouse, the remnant of which is 
still standing on Railroad Row within a 
stone’s throw of the historic Massasoit 
House. Through an unfortunate deal 
with English customers he had the mis- 
fortune in the last mentioned year to 
lose it all; and shortly after, with his 
equally heroic sons, plunged into the thick 
of the western frontier abolition troubles. 

The feeling that buildings many stories 
in height indicate to an extent and at 
least outwardly the commercial status of 
a city has not had many advocates until 
very recent vears. For many decades 
hitherto four or five stories has been con- 
sidered the right height; and some of 
the ultra-conservatives have felt that 
the very handsome three-story structure 
of the famous Springfield Republican, 
erected in 1888 at an expense of sixty 
thousand dollars, was a good fashion to 
maintain. But the perfecting of hoisting 
alliances, coupled with front foot values 
on leading thoroughfares, has led inevi- 
tably to more commanding edifices; and 
the fine, new concrete eight-story build- 
ing just completed for the Phelps Com- 
pany, in place of the one destroyed by 
fire, is a fair example locally of this 
tendency. The new eight-story Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Building at the corner 
of Main and State streets is another of 
the distinctly modern class of business 
architecture. 

The banks, too, have been outgrowing 
their long-occupied quarters, and have 
made notable changes. The Springfield 
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Institution for Savings has just built a 
spacious and elegant structure on the 
Elm Street extension southwesterly from 
Court Square. The Third National 
Bank’s newly opened quarters near Besse 
Place in many respects afford a model for 
other banking institutions to copy. 

A fair representative of this branch of 
business activity is found in the Union 
Trust Company, which, in January, 1906, 
became the merger of the financial inter- 
ests of the City National, First National, 
Second National, and the time honored 
John Hancock National banks — the 
latter dating from the time when Spring- 
field was governed by town officers. 
This institution has just erected what is 
perhaps the most imposing and the best 
equipped —certainly the most modern 
— bank to be found in New England. 
On Main Street a little north of Court 
Square, it is superbly located for the 
requirements of the business section of 
the city. 

It is perhaps the most gracefully mas- 
sive building in the city’s rather hetero- 
geneous groupings of architectural speci- 
mens. It is fireproof, about seventy 
feet high, the glass ceiling flooding with 
light the entire occupied space of 53 by 
142 feet. The first impression gained is 
one of pale and restful gray and green, 
its dignity and elegance emphasized by 
a carved stone arch forty feet in height. 
The spacious interior is a most tastefully 
designed scheme in Siena marble, pol- 
ished mahogany, and by no means obtru- 
sive metal grillwork. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that this edifice is supplied 
with every modern device and conve- 
nience for the transaction of fiduciary and 
financial business, both from the view- 
point of the officials and that of the 
patrons. Not the least impressive features 
are the half dozen handsomely furnished 
free public business committee or confer- 
ence rooms at the top of the building, 
above the mezzanine gallery which ex- 
tends across the western end of its in- 
terior. 

Fully in keeping with these prevailing 
ideas of spaciousness are Springfield’s 
parks and residential streets. Through 
the generosity of public-spirited citizen- 
ship, by judicious and natural acquire- 
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ment, and through several very fortunate 
happenings, the story of the city’s growth 
has been improved and glorified by the 
breathing spaces which wise forethought 
and skilled care are constantly doing much 
to preserve. The view up the Connecti- 
cut valley from the river end of Forest 
Park (‘Laurel Hill”) particularly on a 
bright June morning is one that cannot 
soon be effaced from memory’s gallery. 
The iron ‘‘ South End Bridge” spans the 
expansive Connecticut in the immediate 
foreground. The city’s clustered group- 
ing of spires, roofs, and chimneys nestle 
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in this triple way (there is a fine iron 
highway bridge at the north end of town 
also ) will be resolved into a series of 
valuable additional wards for a safer, 
shapelier, and more satisfactory Spring- 
field. 

Forest Park, with numberless growing 
and permanent attractions of incalculable 
value already available for grateful thou- 
sands, extends more than a mile along the 
city’s southern border. For possibilities 
even now realized, and for splendid en- 
couragement to local improvements along 
all sorts of right lines not only in his own 
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UNION TruST COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING, MALIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD 


in the outermost bending of the river to 
eastward. One of the most picturesque 
of the too few remaining objects of gen- 
uine architectural interest in this section 
may be plainly descried a little farther 
up the river, and near to the city’s heart, 
let us;hope, in more senses than one; this 
is{Springfield’s venerable link with an 
historic past — the brave, fire-defying, 
flood-challenging, storm-proof ‘‘Old Toll 
Bridge ’’— built by lottery in 1816, at a 
cost of $22,000, and made free in 1872. 
Some day — and prophets there are who 
predict that it will be before many eons— 
the ancient domain which is connected 


section of city but throughout the munic- 
ipality, the whole community stands 
ready to maintain that Springfield is and 
always will be vastly better for citizen 
Everett H. Barney’s having lived in it. 
This delightful outing-ground filled with 
substantial evidences of its owner’s love of 
the beautiful and desire to share his en- 
joyments with others has caused the park 
spirit and atmosphere to dominate in 
most of the residential parts of the city. 
Hampden Park unfortunately has 
lately passed from the city’s hands; but 
north of it the public still has a sizable 
holding which will be most useful in the 
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“SVIATOSLAF ON THE ROAD TO CONSTANTINOPLE”’ 


Russian bronze, by E. Lancerey, in the a gs 
collection. Photo by Miss Eleanor A. Wade 


not distant future. Court Square and 
its rapidly increasing extension — the 
important factor in the monumental 
scheme for making the ‘‘ Riverfront Im- 
provement”’ system of parkways superior 
to anything of the kind in the whole 
country —is the most constantly used of 
any of the yet established breathing 
places. Calhoun Square, Benton Lawn, 
Stearns Square, Merrick Park, McKnight, 
and Winchester triangles and other spaces 
all bespeak the city’s readiness to provide 
for the growing needs of increasing popu- 
lation. 

The residential 


districts, Crescent, 


Round, and Armory Hills, the Belmont _ 


Avenue, McKnight, and Rockrimmon 
regions —-each have their peculiar 
charms for home-seekers; and leave with 
one who sees them for the first time no 
lingering wonder why this has long been 
called the ‘‘City of Homes.”’ 

Civic pride speaks in no uncertain way 
in tidy streets, well-kept lawns and homes 
that look good to live in, all over the citv. 
Her hospitals are second to none, and her 
churches, philanthropic institutions, and 
associations embrace every known 
branch of human interest connected with 
an enlightened community. The jour- 
nalistic concerns are well conserved by the 
Republican, Union, and News for dailies, 
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the Homestead and Tribune for news 
weeklies, and the Good Housekeeping and 
Farm and Home for publications of na- 
tional circulation. 

In the realm of art and music, al:o 
Springfield may well claim to be active. 
G. W. V. Smith, an eminent art connois- 
seur, who married into one of Springfiel:!’s 
first families, has become the city’s bene- 
factor through the magnificent groupin 
of treasures, collected in the course of 
years of European travel, and now 
housed in the beautiful Art Museu n 
which is famed far and wide for this very 
reason. The famous St. Gaudens bro1 ze 
statue of ‘‘The Puritan,’’ a memorial to 
Deacon Samuel Chapin, one of the early 
settlers, next to the public library aid 
between Christ (Episcopal) Church aud 
the Church of the Unity, is one of tie 
numerous samples of artistic creation 
which may be seen in the open. 

The Music Festival Association o1tt- 
growth of the Hampden Musical Associa- 
tion, organized twenty years ago, aid 
successfully conducted for a long time )y 
Frederick Zuchtmann, now living in 
honored retirement in Marblehead; thie 
Orpheus, an excellent sixty-voice male 
choir; the Musical Art Society, a sterling 
mixed-voice chorus, limited to the same 
number of trained choir singers; the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra of about 
fifty members, and the Janser String 
Quartet are chief among the city’s present 
active working musical organizations 
sufficiently substantial to make regular 





Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE WALTER VINCENT SMITH 


Photo by Miss Eleanor A. Wade from the original paint- 
tng by the late Thomas Waterman W ood, 
in the Spriz gfield collection 
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and highly commendable appearances. 
Of the present-day names most promi- 
nent in artistic musical endeavor, it isonly 
fair to mention Emil Karl Janser, Albert 
H. Turner, Harry H. Kellogg, John J. 
Rishop, Theodore Van Yorz, W. V. 
Abell, Edmund Severn, and Myron A. 
ckford, each of whom appears at regu- 
r intervals before the public with en- 
rely worthy and well-considered pro- 
ams. 

A prospective resident of any commu- 
ty likes to look into the actual faces 
the citizens, and if possible on some 
iblic occasion when the representative 
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bronze. On the governor’s right nearest 
the statue stands Springfield’s well- 
known benefactor, E. H. Barney, with his 
fellow-members of the park commission, 
Daniel J. Marsh and Herman Buchholz, 
almost directly in front. Included in the 
group at Senator Lodge’s left is the 
present mavor of the city, Hon. William 
E. Sanderson (then president of the 
board of aldermen and representing the 
then Mayor Dickinson); Col. August H. 
Goetting, of the Republican state com- 
mittee?*Rev. Dr. Goodspeed, T. W 
Leete, Nathan D. Bill, who has just pre- 
sented the:city with a new plavground 





New City LIBRARY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (ACCEPTED DESIGN) 


men can be grouped together. In 
Springfield all public occasions see prom- 
inent citizens standing shoulder to 
shoulder in giving countenance to what- 
ever makes for the betterment or adds to 
the attractions of any part of it. 

One of our pictures shows the group of 
citizens gathered not long ago at the un- 
veiling of the McKinley Memorial bust, 
on Pecowsic slope, in the southwestern 
end of Forest Park. Between the hon- 
ored guests on that occasion, Governor 
Guild, Jr., and Senator Lodge, stands the 
charming young miss who took a pardon- 
able pride in unveiling the handsome 


between Acushnet Avenue and Marble 
Street at the south end, as a memorial to 
his father-in-law, Ex-Mayor Emerson 
Wight; W. W. McClench, Ex-Mayor 
William P. Hayes, Henry F. Trask, 
J. Frank Drake, a prominent Dartmouth 
man, then secretary of the Board of Trade, 
and others. For the same reason that 
good wine needs no bush, these men, each 
of them still intensely alive to the city’s 
needs and chances forimprovement, needs 
no praise to fix more firmly their de- 
served place in popular emastition. 

The splendid art collection which at- 
tracts thousands of appreciative visitors 
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in the course of a year to the before- 
mentioned Art Museum, deserves much 
more than mere passing mention. It is 
coming to be recognized more and more 
that a city’s pride or lasting fame as a 
place to bring residence seekers is not 
alone vested in the cultivation of all its 
varied outward forms, but rather in the 
refinements of interiors that offer subtle 
and far-reaching instruction in at least 


Typical Forest PARK VISTA 
Courtesy of M. D. Fletcher 


a semipublic way. George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith might, as many another col- 
lector of means and leisure has done, 
have put his splendid treasures of bronze 
and other metals from Orient and Occi- 
dent; his foreign carvings, porcelains, 
potteries, ancient armors, and weapons; 
his Persian, Turkish, and Daghestan 
rugs, and his rare illuminated missals, 
and all the rest of the results of his touring 
among the old world treasure houses, 
into such an exquisite private residence- 
setting as his taste and broad culture 
would have readily devised; and only 
the necessarily few people of his charmed 
acquaintance would have been able to 
see even a part of them without a feeling, 
at least, of infringement upon genuine 
private time and courtesy. But no; 
his extraordinary public spirit long ago 
suggested that it be given outright to the 
city, certainly one of the most beautiful 
tributes a man might indirectly pay to 
his wife, the daughter of one of Spring- 
field’s oldest names! Now, any after- 
noon, the public can here see under the 
most perfect conditions, the finest art 
collection of which any inland city can 
boast; and may at almost any time 
consult with the astonishing man himself 
who has made this his life work accessible 
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to as many of his fellowbeings as may 
care to view it. ’ 

Nor is it possible to imagine any one 
so lacking in the love of the beautiful in 
all lines of art that he would not travel 
far to see, not only the precious specimens 
mentioned, but the paintings, largely 
Americana, in oil and water-colors, but 
including, as well, a remarkable repre- 
sentation of Italian art. There is not 
room here to more than allude to these 
paintings. Suffice it to say that the ade- 
quate assimilation of all the accumulation 
of wonders of this priceless art grouping 
could scarcely be accomplished in 
months of afternoons. Such an adjunct 


to the educational advantages of a city 
like Springfield cannot be overestimated 
or too much enlarged upon. 

In this connection of peculiar interest 





ForREST PARK DUCK POND 
Courtesy of M. D. Fletcher 


will be the reproduction of the late 
Thomas Waterman Wood’s delightful and 
characteristic picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, presented by the artist himself to 
this gallery, while the latter was president 
of the National Academy of Design. 

As a sample of one of the most striking 
of the bronzes in the museum, there is also 
given its premier magazine portrayal, 
the famous Russian equestrian bronze 
by E. Lancerey, who# work justly ranks 
with the very finest of the moderns. Inits 
way, particularly in the imposing spirit 
of its lines, it is every whit equal and in 
some degree superior to the Fremiet 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” the sainted maid of 
Domremy, Orleans, and Rouen, which 
challenges the instant admiration of 
every visitor to the Place des Pyramides 
in Paris. The Lancerey bronze shows 
the renowned Russian prince (who, by 
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the way, was the first to bear such a dis- 
tinctively Russian name as Syviatoslaf), 
after the flush of incredible victories 
throughout southern Europe previous 
to970 A.D., proceeding to Constantinople 
on further warlike quests. He was the 
son of Igor and the revengeful Olga; 
eater of horseflesh and sharer of all the 
privations of his soldiers, sleeping on the 
hard ground under the open Russian sky, 
with saddle for a pillow and sharing his 
arniy blanket with the humblest of his 
trusty veterans; the idol of his magnifi- 
cent army; and yet within two years 
after the era this picture is supposed to 
represent, providing that proudly reared 
skull as a gold-circled drinking cup for 
his Petchenegan conquerors. 

A much-traveled expert’s appreciation 
of this city as a center for the intellectual 
side, and the very high rank Springfield’s 
spendid public library has attained 
among the world’s greatest and choicest 
book collections (more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes is the present 
record) is attested by the presentation, 
unconditionally, by Andrew Carnegie, 
of three separate money gifts to the city 
library interests; one of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, another of fifty 
thousand dollars, and the third of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. This will be a 
large factor in the provision of Spring- 
field’s newest assured adornment, the fine 
library building about to be erected on 
State Street, directly opposite the chief 
specimen in this region of the architecture 
of H. H. Richardson,— the beautiful 
brownstone Church of the Unity. The 
new library, of the Italian Renaissance 
type, will cost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred thousand dollars. 
It will be two hundred and twenty feet 
in frontage, and prove a notable addition 
to one of the most attractive portions of 
the city. The arrangement and equip- 
ment of the interior will be in keeping 
with the most approved methods of 
modern times; and because more recent 
will have superior appliances and labor- 
saving devices to those now in use in the 
Boston Public and other front rank li- 
braries. The selection of such an artistic 
and beautiful building has meant 
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months of labor on the part of several 
prominent citizens. Among the Spring- 
fieldians who were chiefly concerned in 
this magnificent addition to the charms 
of the municipality and who are to be 
especially commended for their part in 
the selection of this plan from the many 
submitted, are Andrew B. Wallace, 
H. H. Skinner, Librarian Hiller C. Well- 
man, and Nathan D. Bill. To the latter’s 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Carnegie 
must largely be ascribed the credit for 
the steel king’s munificence. 

It is this same intensity of progressive 
energy which keeps Springfield, through 
its Board of Trade, for example, in the 
front rank of cities with a most enviable 
commercial future. The right sorts of 
enterprise always find a welcome from 
the citizen members of this sterling and 
aggressive organization. Its ‘‘Com- 
mittee of New Enterprises’ believes in 
bringing all manner of really desirable 
forces to the fore in the immediate future; 
and the new plans lately adopted prove 
conclusively that the Springfield that is 
yet to be may be able to point with pride 
to this particular period of its growth. 

The city that gave to the country the 
public works of such characters as the 
great editor Samuel Bowles; the authors 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, Edward Bellamy, 
Clark W. Brvan, and Rose Terry Cooke; 
the essayist and hymn writer Rev. W. B. 
O. Peabody, the first Unitarian minister 
here, is also, or has very recently been, 
active in a literary way with such names 
to boast of as the Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
Charles Clark Munn, Eugene C. Gardner, 
the versatile architect, and Charles Good- 
rich Whiting, literary editor of the Repub- 
lican. The latter’s own words can most 
fittingly be used in closing this too hurried 
review of Springfield, the model city, and 
show what — through its now visible 
signs of promise —its best citizens may 
most sincerely hope for in its future. 


“Thou lovely Springfield! 
Of noble enterprise! 

And be thou field whence men may bring 
Of brotherhood the prize! 

For thou must help to spread abroad 
The hope of all mankind, 

Forgetting not thou cam’st of God 
And art to God consigned!” 


Be thou spring 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON “THE NEW 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM” 


A Symposium by Ex-Gov. Geo. H. Utter, of Rhode Island, George H. Moses, 
Frank L. Greene, and Nathan M. Wright 


«THE PLATFORM IS ONE OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES RATHER 
THAN DEFINITE RECOMMENDATIONS” 


By EX-GOV. GEO. H. UTTER, of Rhode Island 


r “HE men who constructed the 
platform adopted last June by 
the National Republican Conven- 

tion are entitled to praise as political 

artisans. Rarely, if ever, have two 
national political parties approached an 
election with so few pronounced. differ- 
ences of opinion relative to public policy 
as is the case this year. Both parties 
favor changes in the tariff schedules, but 
neither advocates a fundamental. change 
in tariff principles to effect such schedule 
changes; both parties admit, positively 
or negatively, that the standard of value 
has been settled for the present at least; 
both parties accept ‘‘expansion’”’ as a 
fact beyond recall, though each may seek 
to solve its problems in a different way; 
and both parties find the new questions 
which are beginning to frame themselves 
too indefinite as yet to warrant taking 
any hard and fast positions relative to 
them. When the political platform 
artisan is obliged to show his skill with 
only such material from which to choose, 
he is to be congratulated if he constructs 

a reasonably sound piece of work. 

It was from such material that the 
makers of the Republican platform for 
1908 were obliged to choose. Therefore 
they wisely contented themselves with 
more generalizing than has sometimes 
been used. They took to their party credit 
for much of the development and pros- 
perity of the country during the last half 
century. And were they not warranted 
in doing so? Nature has certainly done 
much for the United States. The earth 


has yielded gold and silver to those who 
searched for it, and crops beyond imagi- 
nation have been the reward of those who 
tilled the soil. But Nature might have 
given the gold and the silver and the 
crops, and yet the people might not have 
enjoyed the phenomenal prosperity which 
has been theirs had conditions resulting 
from political party action not prevailed. 
It is not the crops alone which give us 
wealth; it is the crops together with their 
harvesting and their marketing which 
bring such returns. The conditions for 
harvesting and marketing have come 
largely from the policies of government 
inaugurated and executed by the Repub- 
lican party while in power. Therefore it 
was just that the artisans of the platform 
should incorporate the history of the party 
and the country as a guarantee of what 
might be expected in the future. 

It was political wisdom, also, to present 
the Republican party’s cause in this way. 
The political issues which are beginning to 
face us as a people have to do chiefly 
with our development as a nation through 
individual effort. Great prosperity and 
great business success have brought us 
to a place where we must deal not only 
with the problems of national accumula- 
tion, but also with those of individual 
rights and privileges. The issues grow- 
ing out of these changes are still uncertain, 
still loosely framed. But the Republican 
party says by its platform, ‘‘ Give us 
continued control of the government, 
and we will do as we have done in the 
past — we will fit conditions so far as 
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political action can fit them, so that the 
people, as individuals and as a whole, 
shall have free opportunity for personal 
prosperity, and therefore for national 
prosperity.” 

The presidential campaign of 1908 
will turn very largely upon the personal 
fitness of the several candidates for the 
peculiar duties of the high office for 
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which they have been named. There- 
fore it was wise that the Republican party 
platform should declare general principles 
rather than definite recommendations. 
It is a good platform upon which to place 
as the party candidate for the presidency 
one who has been truthfully described as 
a man great in body, great in mind, and 
great in heart. 


«THE PROSPECTUS OF A PARTY OF PROGRESS” 


By GEORGE H. MOSES 


Member from New Hampshire of the Committee on Resolutions of the Republi an 
National Convention at Chicago 


' , YHILE yet the Republican na- 

tional platform was under con- 

sideration by the committee 
on resolutions at Chicago, I spoke of it as 
redundant. The term applies; and yet 
it is a redundancy which is not mere 
verbiage. The platform expresses the 
purposes of a great and positive political 
organization, and when purpose is based 
upon performance as great as that of 
the Republican party, the recital takes 
time. Therefore, though the platform 
is long, the time for its reading will be 
well spent. 

There were few controversies during 
its construction. The anti-injunction 
plank was hotly debated and at great 
length, both in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee. Of the sixteen 
. votes cast against it as finally drawn 
New England contributed three, the 
basis of our opposition being that it was 
better for political conventions to re- 
frain from regulating court procedure; 
that the declaration of the plank as it 
stood was of scant meaning, and that it 
would fail of any purpose which it might 
have intended. And yet, as Mr. Wade 
Ellis has since said in his reply to Mr. 
Bryan’s criticism, there is no specially 
stringent reason why a platform may not 
reaffirm existing practices. 

My own part in the deliberations of 


the committee was not large. It dealt 
with only three planks, and embraced a 
criticism of the anti-injunction plank 
along the lines indicated, a defense of 
the postal savings bank plank, and an 
attempt to amend the negro plank. 
The last was a desire to secure a direct 
and definite pledge in addition to the 
general declaration which the platform 
contained. The negro plank of 1908 is 
a distinct and measurable advance from 
the position taken in 1904. In the earlier 
platform there was nothing for the colored 
voter’s protection at all. There was only 
a veiled assertion in favor of a reduction 
of Southern representation in Congress, 
the effect of which would have meant 
nothing to the freedman seeking to 
exercise his franchise, while it would 
have given color of approval to the 


grandfather clauses and other dis- 
franchising devices in vogue in the 
Southern states. These practices the 


platform of 1908 expressly condemns, 
while without reservation a declaration 
is made in favor of the enforcement of 
all the great war amendments to the 
Constitution — the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth — which gave to 
the freedman the ballot and sought to 
protect him in its use. 

Great as was this advance from the 
quiescent policy laid down in 1904, it 
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seemed to me that the plank yet lacked 
symmetry; and I sought to amend it by 
adding another sentence declaring in 
favor of ‘‘ the speedy restoration to the 
statute books of the civil rights legis- 
lation placed there by Republican states- 
men and repealed by the last Demo- 
cratic Congress.” 

Bills for this purpose are already 
pending in Congress, having been intro- 
duced by Senator Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire; and while the declaration 
of the platform as it stands may readily 
be construed into an endorsement of 
this legislation, I had hoped for a more 
specific pledge in this regard, as affect- 
ing much more vitally than the anti- 
injunction plank, a traditional and glorious 
policy of Republicanism and as bearing 
upon a political situation which might 
easily become more dangerous than any- 
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thing which the court plank suggests 

The amendment was lost, but enough 
was left to convince any colored voter 
that the party which gave him freedom 
and citizenship yet retains its purpose 
to make him secure in his prerogative. 

The postal savings bank was barely 
saved. The number of debating voices 
raised against it outnumbered those of 
its defenders, but we were able to cite 
the larger number of those among the 
people who wanted it — and we won. 

The platform promises no impossibili- 
ties. The purposes which it declares are 
predicated upon what has already been 
accomplished. It is the propectus of 
a party of progress. In its recital and 
in its pledges it should stimulate the 
minds of young men especially, and it 
ought to draw thousands of first voters 
into Republican ranks. 


« A DOCTRINE OF PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATISM ” 


By FRANK L. GREENE 


Editor of the St. Albans Daily Messenger 


covers a wide variety of topics, 

all of intense public importance, 
and each deserving the deliberate con- 
sideration of a thoughtful article in its 
own right; but to my mind the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the platform 
and the one that promises to make it an 
epoch marker is its formal recognition 
of the increasing importance of the prop- 
aganda of Socialism and its unequivocal 
declaration against it. This is the first 
time the platform of one of the great 
political parties has taken notice of the 
Socialist movement, and this fact is of 
itself a sufficient acknowledgment that 
the new political faith has grown too 
strong to be longer safely ignored. 

But the platform not only declares 
against the Socialistic tendency gener- 
ally, it identifies its local habitation and 
name. It charges that the Democratic 
party is making toward Socialism; and it 


Ts Republican platform of 1908 


thus recognizes and presents a new and 
tremendously important issue in the 
struggle between the political organiza- 
tions that have so long contended for the 
control of the government. 

Now, the historic issues upon which 
both the old line parties were called into 
being were long ago decided and retired. 
Strictly speaking, there is no real or im- 
portant difference between them involv- 
ing either the strict constructionist the- 
ories of Jeffersonian Democracy, or the 
struggle for the preservation of the Union 
and the extirpation of slavery that gave 
birth to the Republican party. Both 
are absorbed in the new problems be- 
gotten of a new day and generation, and 
each is approaching their solution along 
lines distinctly temperamental. The 
Republican party in its platform of 1908 
is the first to recognize the fact that the 
old order has passed away, and that 
henceforth the contest between the two 
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great parties is to assume a character 
that can have no other result than their 
ultimate complete reorganization and 
realignment. 

In every country given in any material 
degree to popular rule, public sentiment 
sooner or later resolves itself into two 
grand divisions representing what may 
be loosely classified as conservative pro- 
gressists on the one hand and radical 
theorists or extremist liberals on the 
other. The Republican party now in 
effect declares this to be the prevailing 
trend of political conditions in this 
country, with the Democratic party 
drifting toward the extremist or radical 
side, while for itself it upholds the mod- 
erate or conservatively progressive, and 
it states the new form of an old issue 
fairly and squarely when it says, “‘ The 
trend of Democracy is toward Socialism, 
while the Republican party stands for 
wise and regulated individualism.” 

Here is the first positive and definite offi- 
cial proclamation that may be taken as the 
basis of the realignment of political ele- 
ments in this country, that in recent 
years thoughtful observers have been 
predicting. Ever since the memorable 
campaign of 1896 the forces making 
for conservative progress in both great 
parties have been drawing together in 
support of Republican candidates, and 
the forces tending toward radicalism 
have pretty much gained and retained 
possession of the Democratic party, and, 
for that matter, are even now beginning 
to show their hand in the Republican 
party itself. We. have a_ respectable 
army of voters in these days that, ever 
since the campaign of 1896, have openly 
declared themselves McKinley or Roose- 
velt Democrats, and have refused to 
co-operate further with the party of 


their original allegiance so long as it 
pursues its present policy. On the other 
hand, we have a type of extremist Re- 
publicans, like those of Wisconsin, who 
battled so earnestly for the adoption of 
their views in the platform this year, 
who are not altogether satisfied with the 
conservative tendencies of the party in 
general, and give promise of emphasizing 
their dissent still further. If the rea- 
soning holds good the present day 
Roosevelt Democrats will unite with the 
Republican party permanently, while 
the element in the Republican party 
tending toward Socialism, wherever it be, 
will find its way ultimately to a union 
with what is left of the Democracy. 
Thus the new alignment will be formed. 

It is, of course, too much to expect 
that this first platform proclamation of 
a new proposition by the Republican 
party will have the effect of bringing 
about the complete realignment of par- 
ties in this campaign or in the next, for 
that matter. Neither is it probable that 
many very good Democratic citizens 
that are individually opposed to Social- 
ism will be thereby persuaded out of 
hand that what the Republican party 
says about the Socialistic tendencies in 
their party is true. 

It draws the new line along which 
the readjustment of political forces in 
this country must eventually follow. 
We are in the midst of a political shift 
and something of a political crisis. The 
Republican party, first to recognize it, 
lays down a doctrine of progressive 
conservatism that I believe will event- 
ually unite under its standard all men of 
various shades of former political alle- 
giance that are now arousing to the 
necessity for making common cause 
against the folly of Socialism. 





“MEANS A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE” 
By NATHAN M. WRIGHT 
Secretary of the Republican State Central Committee of Rhode Island 


HE platform of the Republican 
varty adopted at Chicago in June 
marks distinctly the progress of 

the nation and sets before the lawmakers 


of the country a goal to be attained dur- 
ing the next four years. Progress may 
be read between the lines of this import- 
ant document where it is not literally 
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spelled out, and the platform means a 
forward movement in our national life. 
It is a record of achievement and a promise 
for the future. The Republican party 
by its delegates in convention assembled 
has set its affirmative seal upon many 
progressive plans. That so large a gath- 
ering, with representatives from so wide 
a territory and having such varied inter- 
ests, should unite upon this important 
pronunciament, and concentrate the 
presidential battle as well as the fight 
for the control of the lower house of 
Congress on these issues, is sufficient 
reason for the citizen and voter to stop 
for a few brief minutes at least, and read 
this statement of principles. 

Perhaps the people of these United 
States, if they would pause in their won- 
derful career as a nation, and consider the 
historical significance of the platform 
adopted at Chicago, might to some 
slight extent realize what will be said 
of the work of this convention half a 
century hence. The platform does not 
bend to the extreme views entertained 
by the Wisconsin delegates, but it is 
strongly in accord with the progressive 
record of President Roosevelt, which has 
won the plaudits of a great people. 
When the delegates at Chicago in a burst 
of enthusiasm during the speech of 
Senator Lodge cried for ‘‘ Four, four, four 
years more”’ it meant something in addi- 
tion to admiration for one man, it ex- 
pressed a hope that certain progressive 
principles would be adopted and main- 
tained. The realization of that hope 
must then be looked for in the platform 
and in the candidate nominated on that 
platform. President Roosevelt’s abso- 
lute declination to be considered a candi- 
date and the nomination of Secretary 
Taft are practically coincident events. 
The platform undoubtedly had in advance 
the approval of President Roosevelt and 
his Republican successor. 

One of the contested points in the 
platform which agitated the committee 
of fifty-three that repeated the document 
was the “‘injunction plank.’”’ It is to the 
credit of the New England delegates that 
they were solidly in favor of the clause 
beginning with these words: ‘‘The Re- 
publican party will uphold at all times 


the authority and integrity of the courts, 
State and Federal, and will ever insist 
that their powers to enforce their pro- 
cesses and to protect life, liberty, and 
property shall be preserved inviolate.’’ 
The majority report of the platform com. 
mittee was satisfactory to fifty-two oi 
the fifty-three members. The minorit) 
of one had his say, but lacked votes. And 
it is a well-established fact in politica! 
circles that votes are essential to success 

Among the topics that figure promi 
nently in the platform are tariff revision, 
an adequate army and navy, Philippine 
tariff act, the safeguarding of the cur 
rency system, more complete control o! 
corporations, postal savings, the admis 
sion of New Mexico and Arizona as sepa 
rate states, and the endorsement of arbi 
tration treaties. The tribute in the plat 
form to President Roosevelt is full oi 
achievement, and the author was correct 
in his statement, that ‘‘in this, the great 
est era of American advancement, the 
Republican party has reached its highest 
service under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt. His administration is an 
epoch in American history. In no other 
period since national sovereignty was 
won under Washington or preserved 
under Lincoln has there been such mighty 
progress in those ideals of government 
which make for justice, equality, and 
fair dealing among men.” 

The document records a proud story 
of the past, and gives promise of a glori- 
ous scroll of fame for William H. Taft 
and James S. Sherman, and the Repub- 
lican party which they will represent in 
the contest of ballots in November. 

It will remain for the historian to 
record the complete story. The expe- 
rience of the past teaches us to expect 
important results. Whoever may lead 
and whatever progress may be realized 
it is well to have the propositions of 
government clearly outlined. The plat- 
form is something more than material 
for a campaign, it is prospective history. 
It is worthy of attention not only as a 
party utterance, but also as an effective 
notice to the whole world of the policy 
which will control the legislation of the 
next four years in this country if en- 
trusted to Republican leaders. 
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THE CONVENTION: A STORY 


By F. W. BURROWS 


HAT with bell ringing and the 
W shouting of guards, the train 

managed to push its way 
through the crowds that overswarmed 
the old rat-ridden station (now happily 
displaced) of the ‘‘Gateway of the 
South.” 

Into this mass of humanity the ap- 
parently impossible feat of detraining a 
mammoth excursion throng was actually 
accomplished, and the whole augmented 
army began a slow movement toward 
the hotel centers where they were 
miraculously dissolved in other throngs 
already blocking the streets. 

It was the third day of the National 
‘Convention, and although the actual 
balloting had not yet taken place, it all 
wore a tired, after-carnival look of fagged 
crowds, dirty streets, and drooping and 
soot-stained decorations. 

But now down the imposing stairway 
of the Grand Hotel stepped the smart 
Seventh Regiment Band, their crisp 
uniforms contrasting refreshingly with 
the travel-worn and unkempt appearance 
of the multitude. 

No sooner had they made their way 
into the street than a strain of martial 
music burst triumphantly forth and the 
followers of Roscoe Conkling, with their 
badges of blue and gold, ranged them- 
selves proudly behind their band. The 
crowd, easily dazzled by a show of 
brilliancy, met the movement with cheer 
on cheer for the great New York politi- 
cian. 

As the entire procession swung into a 
march under the melodious strains of 
Verdi’s music, a young man stepped 
quickly from the sidewalk and joined 
himself to the moving column. 

This unknown youth had already 
attracted some attention by the pecu- 
liarly earnest and serious character of 
the interest which he displayed. It was 
divined that he might be the son of one 


of the candidates, and the more plausibly 
so as he appeared to be amply supplied 
with entry tickets bearing the signatures 
of prominent party leaders. On the 
other hand, his utter detachment at a 
time when all were vociferously joined to 
one candidate or another, seemed to argue 
a iess personal interest in the issue. He 
wore no badge and flitted from group 
to group after the manner of one who was 
searching for that which he could not 
find. 

“Curse these cobblestones!’ said a 
voice at his elbow. The pavements of 
the Queen City were certainly not adapted 
to pedestrianism. 

‘* Phwat koind of a convintion do you 
call this, I want to know!” exclaimed 
another of the marchers. ‘‘ You ought 
to see the convintions of the ould pa ty! 
Phwere’s your organ-i-zations? Phwere’s 
your clubs? Bedad, when I first see this 
I thought it was a funeral,— hooray! — 
hooray!’’ he shouted as the cheer- 
leader lifted his baton to call for a 
demonstration. They were passing the 
headquarters of several other delegations 
ensconced at the Gibson House. 

“IT wondah wheah Mistah Conkling 
and the Custom Haouse gang found the 
money, sah, to bail these fellahs aout.’ 
The speaker, a tall Kentuckian standing 
on the curb, pulled his long moustache 
and looked curiously down into the face 
of our young friend. 

“T reckin you-all don’t belong with 
that crowd? ”’ 

‘Well, perhaps not,” assented the 
youth, laughing. 

‘IT reckined not,” 
tuckian. 

‘“* However, I am a great admirer of the 
president, and I suppose that these are 
the administration men.” 

“Well, sah, the president of the 
United States is hahdly a fa’h subject 
for criticism” (and the Kentuckian 
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touched his hat), ‘‘ but the administra- 
tion is quite anothah thing, sah.” 

“You wear a good badge,” ventured 
the young man tentatively, ‘‘ many 
think that it will win.” 

“Quah man cannot win. A pussonal 
friend of mine told me so, sah.”’ 

‘No honest man has a chance to win 
in this fight,” interpolated a third mem- 
ber of the great democracy of the street, 


“the pols have got it all set up. It’s 
heads I win, tails you lose.”’ 
‘““T beg youah pahdon, sah! This 


convention will nominate an honest man. 
That is what it came here for and I 
reckin no one can stop it. A pussonal 
friend of mine —see hyah, you—all! I 
will give you a dollah for those badges.” 
These latter words were addressed to a 
dapper clerk standing in the doorway 
of a haberdasher’s shop, his breast 
adorned with the badges of every candi- 
date before the convention. As he spoke, 
the Kentuckian held out his money, and 
the crowd began to take notice. 

“All right,” he said, the exchange 
having been effected. ‘‘ Now you look 
more like aman. Wear one or none and 
you won’t pass for such a fool.” 

The young stranger was beginning to 
feel a warm interest in the honest Ken- 
tuckian, when the surging crowd separated 
them. 4 

‘‘ Tadmiah youah action, sah.”’ It was 
the colonel’s voice again, but once more 
they were swept apart by the resistless 
ebb of that great tide — a mass of human 
molecules, formless, without cohesion, 
ready to gather about any available 
center and as ready to slip away again 
into the void. 

But a small percentage of this vast 
and vociferous throng were able to filter 
through the doors into the place of meet- 
ing, and among these favored ones none 
were enabled to occupy a more advan- 
tageous position in the spectator’s gallery 
than our young friend. 

He had indeed been well provided. It 
was at least a thoughtful and apparently 
a far-seeing friend, that had placed him 
in that left gallery, far forward, and 
immediately over the seats of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. There, beneath his 
very eyes was to be fought one of 
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the fiercest battles of the convention. 

As the young man’s eye swept over the 
assembly he might have followed in ‘he 
persons of those present the history, 
the fortunes, and the achievements of 
the Republican party — abolition, the 
war, reconstruction, carpet-bagism, he 
resumption of specie payment were all 
before him in the well-known faces that he 
was able to single out from the mass of 
delegates. But his study of this fasci- 
nating scene was interrupted by in 
harangue that was, apparently, being 
poured into his own ears. 

A commercial traveler seated near >y 
had taken up in a loud voice the usual 
parable of his generation. 

“You see those chaps back of the 
bald-heads? They’re alternates. I cid 
wonder some myself what they were for. 
Now I know. They pass out the ad- 
mission tickets to the hoz polloi at fiity 
dollars per. Good thing?— well I gue:s! 
They say the nigger delegates have scld 
out to the impossible candidates so as to 
have a chance to sell out again. Pretty 
smart for acoon? Oh, it’s the fat of the 
land! But the big fish are the ones that 
are lying in the deep water down there 
waiting for their price. And they'll get 
it, too!”’ It was idle talk, but particu- 
larly annoying to the earnest boy, and he 
interrupted the speaker savagely. 

“Who bought your fifty dollar ticket 
for you?” The crowd began to laugh, 
and the salesman-publicist turned at bay. 

“Not a man like you who goes about 
trying to hide his own colors! Say, 
usher! What’s this fellow doin’ in our 
section without a Morton badge? Is this 
a Morton section or not, I’d like to 
know?” 

“Ticket? ’’ Our friend held up his 
pasteboard. The usher scrutinized it a 
moment with lifted eyebrows. ‘‘ Mind 
your own business,” he said gruffly, and 
tlte salesman subsided with a wondering 
look at the young stranger beside him. 

The evident sincerity of the youth’s 
irritation provoked a remark from an- 
other of his neighbors. 

“ Trying to make high drama out of a 
farce, young man?”’ The voice was as 
kindly as the words were cynical. He 
turned to look into two shrewd, gray 
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eves with an honest twinkle at the corners. 
“ Better take the fun as it comes, you'll 
live longer,’ added the speaker. 

Did none of this great American public 
take their own political life seriously, 
then? His own seriousness was becoming 
painful not only in its isolation but also 
in its intensity. Everywhere he had 
found an abounding good humor and a 
raillery that seemed inconsistent with it; 
ai irrepressible hopefulness oddly com- 
bined with deep-seated distrust. He 
noted also a touch of Republican jealousy, 
a readiness to sacrifice the reputation of 
auy man who might become too popular. 

But these were not the things that he 
had come to find! 

The gentle words of one he loved came 
back to him,—‘“‘It is a fine thing to 
believe where others sneer.’”” Yes. But 
vas it particularly fine to believe when 
the facts were all against you? Like 
tiany another youth, his spirit was taking 
iis first plunge into the artificial depths 
of an artificial skepticism. He even 
succeeded for a moment in summoning 
up an expression of bitter scorn, but it 
was too false to the real boy back of it, 
and wilted ludicrously. 

Youthful curiosity alone was quite 
sufficient to recall him to an eager study 
of the fascinating scene. 

Across one end of the huge Exposition 
Hall a platform had been erected, and 
upon it, rising tier on tier to the very 
eaves, were arranged seats for national 
notabilities, ‘‘ guests of the convention,” 
and any whom it might seem politic to 
conciliate by so empty an honor. 

Surmounting this structure was a 
great gilded eagle on a golden ball, 
and from its beak and talons streamers of 
bunting rayed out in all directions, cover- 
ing as much as possible of the barn-like 
crudity of the enormous roof. From the 
edges of the gallery and from every 
available point drooped the national 
colors in flags, festoons, and rosettes, 
the whole, however, unfortunately em- 
phasizing rather than retrieving the 
architectural poverty of the room. 

The delegates and their alternates filled 
the body of the hall, the foremost seats 
being reserved for those delegations pre- 
senting candidates for the nominations, 


while huge, white placards raised on poles 
announced to every eye the names of 
the states. 

An incessant hum like the whirr of a 
thousand spindles formed a continuous 
monotone, above which the actual pro- 
ceedings were compelled to rise in a high 
treble. The music and shouting from 
without, pouring through the open win- 
dows, lost itself among the beams and 
rafters of the mighty roof, while an 
occasional flourish of trumpets rising 
higher than the rest announced the 
arrival of some new contingent of the 
local admirers of some long since for- 
gotten statesman. 

As the hour for business approached 
the tumult rose in a steady crescendo. 
Criers were stationed midway down the 
aisles to bawl out the announcements 
and decisions of the chair. 

But to our eager observer it was as if 
a hush had fallen on the assembly, so 
tensely and painfully was his ardent 
patriotism groping for something to 
which it might attach itself, something 
on which to rest his high, boyish faith 
in American democracy, something to 
glory in, a possible object for a boundless 
devotion. 

It was in this way that he discovered 
the silent places in the convention. 

In almost every state delegation there 
was a little group of that kind, sharply 
singled out from the rest. Of one, 
James Russell Lowell was the center and 
George William Curtis of another, and up 
in the gallery directly over the Penn- 
sylvania delegation was yet another of 
which he himself was the constructive 
center, but of that he was wholly un- 
conscious. 

Profoundly significant were these silent 
places, destined as they were to become 
the storm centers of the convention. 

Out under the farther gallery the Ohio 
delegation was massed like a Spartan 
phalanx, and behind them (fateful prox- 
imity) the Michigan group. 

The first ballot had been forecast with 
considerable accuracy. The ‘ compli- 
mentary vote,’ it was called, and the 
cheering which it evoked was more or less 
perfunctory. A third and a fourth time 
the roll was called, the lines remaining 
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essentially unchanged as the professional 
politicians were able still to retain the 
control of their forces. 

This first indication of the awakening 
of the convention came when a number of 
the Pennsylvania delegation openly re- 
belled against the dictation of their 
machine leader and successfully carried 
their point for an unhampered vote. 
Seated directly above them, our hero and 
those near him watched with the keenest 
interest the progress of this battle. 

““ Now ain’t that pretty?”’ exclaimed 
the irrepressible man of commerce. 
‘““ Don’t it look like a Sunday school class, 
though? I tell you, my friend, you’re all 
right, but you need an education, and the 
only way to get it is to go right out on 
the road and -learn to sell the goods. 
These high notions of yours are all right. 
My boss has lots of ’em that he keeps on 
tap for fancy speeches. But, mind you, 
when he sends me out he says, ‘ Now, 
Cabby, what we want is the results, and 
he doesn’t ask any questions as to how 
the results come, only if they don’t 
come, there’s trouble. When you’ve got 
a job like that, you learn because you’ve 
got to learn. I’ve learned.” 

“You look it.” The young man’s 
manner grew more curt and firm as the 
facts against him accumulated. But 
when the little party standing out for 
their own freedom gained their point, he 
turned grimly toward the railer at his 
side. 

“The egg begins to crack,” he said, 
quietly. 

“ Bah! 
the bucket,’’ replied the salesman. 
it did seem so. 

Nevertheless, after this significant oc- 
currence, the between-vute work became 
more wild and frenzied. The chairman’s 
gavel rose and fell and his lips moved in a 
useless pantomime. Above that babel no 
sound was audible and no vote was 
possible. Rumors, carefully concocted, 
were sent broadcast through the assem- 
blage creating an uncertainty and sus- 
pense, a readiness to snatch at anything. 
This constituted the ‘‘ convention at- 
mosphere”” upon which the workers 
depended for the success of their maneu- 
vers. 
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To follow the trend, if trend there was, 
of the complicated movements of that 
shifting, seething mass surpassed the 
powers of the best trained observers. 
Veteran correspondents wired the most 
absurd reports. Our friend heard a 
mocking laugh at his side. 

“ Fifty to ten on Morton,” said the 
salesman. 

“T’ll take you up,”’ he answered. It 
was a poor argument, but it was the only 
one that the fellow would appreciate aid 
it helped out his own faith. 

“You’re foolish, Why, man, only 
the vets, the machine, can pull anything 
out of that mess.” It certainly looked 
so, but our friend only tightened his lips. 

Whatever the appearance may have 
been, the convention, as a matter of fact, 
was beginning to find itself. It was 
rapidly ceasing to be a mere unwieldy 
mass led by a few bold men. The 
possibilities were being sensed and tlie 
strength of the candidates accurately 
gauged. The sentiments, even thie 
pledges, brought from the local home 
conventions, were losing significance. 
The need of the hour was becoming 
dominant. 

For a moment our young friend felt 
sick and dizzy, and leaned forward with 
closed eyes, resting his forehead on the 
balustrade. It all meant so much! 
Could it be possible, with so many splendid 
men down there and the great American 
nation watching for every tick that came 
over the wires from the convention city, 
that all was to be decided, like the stakes 
in a gambling den, by the manipulations 
of a few unprincipled men? He had 
noted the significance of the break, and 
earlier in the day, of the silent places in 
the convention, but did it not seem that 
even these, as they added to the com- 
plexity of the situation were playing 
into the hands of the managers? 

The convention became a dream, its 
noise something far off like the roaring of 
the sea. His mind was back in his col- 
lege town and resting on the broad 
veranda under the green elms. A sweet, 
bright face was looking into his own, a 
face in which was nothing sordid, nothing ° 
selfish, nothing low, a face full of bound- 
ing hope, high and holy purpose, and gen 
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tle expectation, the faith and the patience 
to exact and to wait for a splendid 
achievement. He had come here to find 
its counterpart in the world of action 
and as yet he had not found it. 

He set his teeth more firmly. 
denly the tumult subsided. 

Then, taking swift advantage of the 
lull one of the silent places spoke. A 
man from the Massachusetts delegation 
worked his way to the platform and began 
to address the convention. 

The young man listened with tense 
attention, then he leaned back and 
waited. Had the speech fallen flat? 
Already it was drowned in a storm of 
hisses. It was the old story of the un- 
wisdom of the children of the light. 

“IT warn you,’’ the speaker was still 
shouting, “‘ that Massachusetts will not 
give her vote for any man who does not 
represent these principles and there is 
but one name before this convention ——’’ 
but it was no use, his voice was drowned 
in the general confusion. They had 
already ceased to heed his presence on the 
platform. There had been in his threat 
a touch of pharisaism that the conven- 
tion received with an ill grace. 

It seemed to the young stranger as if 
the last chance had been lost. For a 
moment he ceased to observe, sitting back 
dreamily. 

The very next ballot revealed to all 
what it had been permitted to the youth’s 
prophetic vision to foresee. 

When the turn of his state came in the 
calling of the roll, the veteran leader of 
the Michigan delegation, a man re- 
spected and loved for heroism on the bat- 
tlefield, and for many years of public 
service, drew his crippled limbs under 
him and shouted, as if in direct answer 
to the Massachusetts speaker, — 

“ Michigan will give her voice for that 
man whom the convention entrusted 
with the duty shall nominate, but she 
now casts her twenty-two votes solid for 
— HAYES OF OHIO! 

Then the galleries found their feet and 
their lungs, and, for the first time too, 
they knew what they were shouting for. 


Sud- 


They were no longer a hired clacque nor an 
an idle and meaningless source of boister- 
ousness led by professional manipu- 
lators. ; 

They had a leader, it is true, but he was 
one of themselves; in the left gallery, 
forward, just over the Pennsylvania 
delegation he stood, a youth, leaning 
far over the balustrade and lifting his 
voice in cheer on cheer that the rafters 
caught and echoed back. And the rest 
followed, cheer for cheer. 

Henceforth that shout of the galleries 
meant something. Not like the riotous 
mobs of other lands, but in its own way, 
none the less, it was a demand, loud, 
thunderous, insistent. 

And now from the street outside as 
well as from the galleries rose the deep 
crescendo of that infectious shout: 

“ HAYES — HAYES — HAYES!” 

Ten thousand throats in one chorus! 
The seventh ballot legalized the shout. 

The work was done, the convention 
over, the hall fast emptying, while the 
surging shouts of the mob sounded 
farther and farther away. 

Still, up in the left gallery, forward, 
over the empty and overturned chairs 
where the Pennsylvania delegation had 
almost come to blows, stood our young 
friend, his eyes gazing into vacancy and 
his face tense with emotion. Deep, 
strange thoughts filled his mind. He 
felt that a will greater than that of any 
political leader had led the way to that 
result, inevitably as fate itself, to a re- 
sult that was for the weal of the nation. 

“Well, young man,” said a voice at 
his elbow, “did you help to nominate 
Hayes?’’ The speaker was one of Ohio’s 
foremost citizens, and the youth turned 
toward him slowly, his eyes big with the 
solemn thoughts that still possessed him. 

‘* Father,” he said, ‘‘ if a man is to be 
President of the United States there is 
but one need — that he should be pre- 
pared for the place —something else 
will do the rest.’”’ And his words were 
the utterance of one destined to become 
the most consistent embodiment of their 
truth since the early days of the republic. 
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PROFESSIONALS PLAYING TO A LARGE GALLERY AT MAPLEWOOD 


another. It does seem as though 

we are fated, despite all our pre- 
caution, to be made continually the target 
for sly glances and remarks apparently 
very amusing to the public, just because 
Dick’s zeal with that two-pound bag of 
devil seed has loaded us and our luggage 
with telltale signs. I shall never see a 
chinaman without feeling like putting 
the toe of my number elevens under the 
skirt of his blouse for being the represen- 
tative of the country where they grow 
rice.” 

‘Please get it all out of my hair this 
time, Ned,— I’ve already set fire to my 
veil with blushes. To think that we sat 
in the Pullman, you with your paper and 
I my magazine, holding hands under 
cover of your coat, never having the 
slightest idea that one of those white 
grains nestled comfortably in the brown 
lace at the neck of my waist, and bliss- 
fully confident that other passengers were 
thinking us brother and sister. It was 
simply killing when you discovered the 
reason for those smiles and then sat for 
fifteen minutes reading your paper upside 
down before you returned to earth and 
took notice. Let’s give up the stage and 
rehearse a little before we play parts. 
From this minute I am going to be what 
I am, a happy bride on my wedding 
outing.” 


‘y= a minute, Barbara, there’s 


“Bravo, little girl, that rings true, and 
I’m as tired of sham as you can be. 
We'll do much better that way and 1 
know I shall feel more comfortable with 
the world im on the secret by consent, 
not by force.” 

Early fall breezes, waving glorious 
welcome from immense groves of maple 
on Mount Agassiz, their foliage, richly 
tinted by the brush of heaven’s great 
artists who come on this special mission 
in September, bore to the grateful senses 
of a carload of weary travelers, a bracing 
and invigorating restfulness for the en- 
joyment of which they had sought the 
heart of the hills at Bethlehem, where 
the clustering giants of northern New 
Hampshire, immortalizing the names of 
some of America’s greatest statesmen, 
perpetually stand guard about one of the 
fairest spots in all creation. 

On the way across this town most 
signally blest, a cool, well-sprinkled 
street two miles long, bordered by more 
than thirty inviting hotels, afforded 
pleasing contrast to the dust and dirt 
inseparable from long journeys by train 
in a dry season such as then prevailed, 
no rain having fallen for many days, 
and the young couple, whose conversa- 
tion we have heard without eavesdrop- 
ping, soon arrived at their inn. 

They were shown to their apartments 
by attentive servitors, and in an hour, 
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with toilets most satisfactory to them- 
selves and all the world, sat at table in a 
dining-room whose great windows let in 
to them the stately grandeur of the tower- 
ing surroundings seductively inviting to 
closer intimacy and awakening responsive 
enthusiasm for an acceptance of the 
courtesy. 

“What a gracious change from what 
I found here on my last visit. That was 
two years ago and in the height of the 
summer season during an especially hot 
period. Everybody and all his sisters, 
cousins, and aunts stampeded from the 
cities, and of them Bethlehem had her 
full share. Of course I had a fine time 
with never a minute’s loss of interest in 
the social life about me, but I never knew 
until this moment what the attractions 
in the mountains might be after the sea- 
shore season bids the year adieu. I tell 
you, honey, if this be not paradise, earth 
does not possess one.” 

‘“‘Are all husbands as_ tactful in their 
compliments as you, Ned? I presume 
these mountains have changed little since 
two years ago, this hotel was then in ex- 
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istence, and doubtless there were many 
nice people hereabouts. Own up, now, 
that’s a good chap, have 7 all this influ- 
ence upon your frame of mind? On 
second thought I guess..you needn't 
answer that, for I don’t care to get you 
into the habit of protestation. It might 
not wear well and I detest perfunctory 
sweet words. 

‘“‘ All good things so far as you are con- 
cerned go without saying as already 
spoken, Barbara. Please don’t chaff ine 
when I am serious, for in my present 
employment gourmandizing at a feast 
of happiness and contentment, there is 
naught in the world other than you and 
me and the good God who made this day 
possible. I am too grateful for any- 
thing but laughter and song.” 

“Spoken like a man. We'll make the 
most of golden days and sip the sweet 
from every locality that presents the 
right kind of blossom, for the winter of 
life presents few not found under glass. 
The flowers that endure must be rooted 
deep in our hearts. There—we are 
‘getting too much sentimental,’ as 





A COOL AND SHADY DRIVE 
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THE WORK OF A PUBLIC-SPIRITED FRIEND 


Bertha says, we will save the greater part 
of it for other seasons, when our eyes and 
ears are not busy with nature’s beauties.” 

From the shade of a big maple they 
could see the village of Littleton, and 
away to the northeast the length of the 
Ammonoosuc Valley. So clear was the 
day that the base of Mount Washington, 
at the farther end, was well in view. 

Like a mightier barrier against a 
world of unrest and its possible entrance 
into this Eden, the immense pile, lifting 
his hoary head sixty-one hundred feet 
above sea level, fought another of his 
ceaseless battles with wind and weather, 
as they gazed, and menaced the clouds 
above his summit with upturned face, 
until the passing banks held out the olive 
branch of peace, and sun-kissed turned 
radiance upon the stern old warrior, at 
which his grizzled countenance beamed 
with good nature. 

“Doesn’t he remind you of the varying 
emotions of human life, Ned? Howdark 
and threatening he stands when the 





shadows fall, and how inviting and 
fatherly when all is well. His face is as 
transparent as yours when you are grave 
or gay, according as I do or do not tease 
you. They are calling us from the house 
— why, it’s the motor cycle and the ex- 
pressman wants his charges. Won’t we 
just make that machine travel after you 
adjust the tandem attachment, making it 
‘a bicycle built for two,’ and I get into 
my divided skirt. I’m fairly on nettles 
to make some of the fine runs these people 
talk and rave over.” 

In the afternoon, from the heights back 
of Bethlehem, well over toward Mount 
Cleveland, they stood and watched the 
lights of day fade into twilight and the 
electric lamps of the village at their feet, 
more suggestive than call of bell, spelled 
d-i-n-n-e-r t-i-m-e long before the hour 
was expected. But with blood bounding 
and faces aglow, they found themselves 
in full sympathy with the business of the 
moment when assembled with the hotel 
family about well-furnished tables. 
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“Did you note the lights of Twin 
Mountain in the valley? That’s along 
the line of one of our drives on the way 
to Fabyan’s and Bretton Woods, while 
the heart of the Crawford Notch is just 
beyond. We took the all rail trip down 
there yesterday, up Mount Washington 
and back, and for a day’s journey it is one 
of the finest we have ever seen,’’ re- 
marked one of their table friends. ‘‘ You 
can do it all with your machine, and it’s 
just great.” 

“I guess there won’t be many places 
left unvisited when we leave Bethlehem 
if my wife has her way,” smiled the 
groom. ‘Perhaps it will be well to have 
the doctor give Barbara a sleeping potion 
to-night, otherwise I fear she will con- 
tinue the work of the afternoon and plan 
until able to go nowhere because of 
mental exhaustion. There are so many 
famous points near here, or reached by 
riding easy stages, they will keep us 
motoring most of the time. It appears 
to me Bethlehem was made the pivot 
about which this mountain country was 
swung before it was let down to rest until 
eternity on the morn of creation.”’ 

“Better give your wife her head for a 
time at least, my friend,” gravely replied 
the man of pills and physic! It’s safe 
to assert that her  self-administered 
medicine —daily exercise in the open air— 
will prove sleeping potion enough to in- 
duce that exquisite languor at nighttime 
that comes without rocking.”’ 

So it proved on the morrow when their 
first ride around the heater and to Fran- 
conia and Sugar Hill marked an outing 
always in plain sight of the Franconia 
Range. Roads were heavy with dust 
when they started in the early morning, 
but the swift-moving cycle sought the 
best paths, bearing them to the farthest 
point long before the dinner hour, which 
they awaited under the.shade of a rustic 
spring-house away on Mount Lookoff. 

“Did you ever behold such a vision of 
loveliness on the face of nature as that 
presented by the mountains where the 
hard wood growth flames with red and 
yellow and dark green, Ned? Those 
spruces just break up the masses of color 
sufficiently to give never-ending variety 
to each new landscape background in 
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splendid pictures. Bend your gaze upoa 
that old mill site at Franconia, the little 
village with its cluster of white houses 
and the pretentious hotel buildings on the 
heights beyond. Away there to the east 
is Franconia Notch. They say ‘The Old 
Man of the Mountains’ guards a perfect 
gem of a territory.” 

‘““We shall see. I am not here to bi - 
lieve, but to verify. In the mean tim, 
however, I am content to walk by fait 1 
until I am shown.” 

While they. were at dinner, the sk: , 
darkening perceptibly, gave warning « f 
a welcome shower, and with the comir z 
of the rainbow, universally good roa s 
enabled them to seek the homewar | 
paths at record speed, tarrying for 1 
moment at sugar camps on Mourt 
Agassiz on the way in. Here the beauty 
of the foliage of maple, cherry, and birc 
inspired this exclamation from Barbari., 
“If the girl from the golden West ever 
beheld such a sight as this, I readily 
understand why she cried in agony of 
soul when drawn away from them, ‘Oh, 
my mountains — Oh, my mountains, I’m 
leaving you.’ I know the heavy green 
of the spruce and the lights and shades 
of the other trees in summer must be 
grateful to the eye, more so than these 
vivid shades would prove in the long run, 
but I shall never think of these moun- 
tains with adornment other than as [ 
see them at this instant. I have learned 
to love them. Their friends are mine 
and their enemies mine as well.” 

“‘Sad to know they have any, but, alas, 
tis true, girlie. Comedown by this brook. 
Before the fearful ravages of the worship- 
ers of King Spruce, here was a steady 
waterrun. Great numbers of gamey fish 
flashed in and out along its rocky course 
and a day’s sport could always be found. 
A score of embowered places where 
sparkled pretty cascades, delighted the 
eye. Cutting away of timber has bared 
the earth to attacks of the elements, to 
frost and torrent, to fire and destruction, 
until in many peaks, erosion and wear has 


produced desolate ranges, no longer 
capable of water storage. 
“During the wet season, rushing 


torrents course through this gorge, giving 
way in dry times like this toan absolutely 
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dry bed-except in places where stagnant 
pools are death traps to the fruitage of 
patient toil of New Hampshire’s Fish 
and Game Commission. These brackish 
pools cannot support trout life, and this 
year marks the destruction of thousands 
of them, setting back such valuable 
assets of the state a dozen years. Ex- 
pert forestry may do something toward 
rehabilitation if the ravages may soon 
cease, but without this the beauty of 
great mountain tracts is doomed for- 
ever.”’ 

“Scandalous! The Maker of all things 
must feel profound regret at times that he 
went a step beyond material creation and 
made a man with so narrow a soul as to 
permit such vandalism.”’ 

On their return to the hotel urgent 
invitations were declined to attend a ball 
at another house, and weary but well 
satisfied with the day’s activity, a quiet 
evening in contrast was chosen and a 
secluded corner of the broad porch. 

On the following day but one, during 
which a heavy rainstorm was greeted 
with warm welcome by all, a party was 
made up for a day’s run to Intervale and 
North Conway, passing through Jackson 
and Glen, after leaving the train at the 
last-named place for several tallyhos. 
Through the Crawford Notch the obser 
vation car had held a delighted party, 
never tired of looking downward into the 
valley or along the gateway to the New 
England Alps. This tour brought them 
back to Bethlehem, singing the praises 
of the lower as well as the higher New 
Hampshire hills, the former of which 
they had caught in glimpses at long 
distances. 

Golf, tennis, bowling, dances, and 
many forms of public amusement, per- 
sistently made demands upon their time, 
as their acquaintance broadened in con- 
tact with the society people of Bethlehem, 
to whom the presence of a bridal party is 
always a matter of interest, and it was 
not until many days after they had taken 
the Gale River drive, one to Littleton and 
Lancaster and another to Montgomery 
Lake, Whitefield, and Jefferson, that they 
visited Franconia Notch and the Flume. 

It was a glorious fall morning and they 
had risen early for a stroll up the moun- 
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tain along the Turner path and by a 
splendid spring, with a small party of 
friends. The doctor’s wife was narrating 
Indian legends bearing upon the locality 
when her husband remarked, ‘‘I say, Ned, 
if you intend taking the run through 
Profile you should have made an early 
start to-day. The weather is cool and 
bracing, just ideal for a motor trip with 
the roads in fine shape.” 

“That little untiring horse of mine will 
make the run now in plenty of season for 
return to late dinner to-night. What do 
you say, girl, shall we strike out?”’ 

“Just my mind, Ned; if you had left it 
unsaid I should have spoken. We cant 
start too soon.”’ 

In a few minutes rapid discharges 
from the swift flying machine announced 
their departure, and passing between 
Agassiz and Strawberry Hill they ran 
into Forest Hills for a moment to hail 
some old friends and look again upon the 
view across the valley. Turning to the 
left, and with Lafayette and Cannon 
mountains guarding the pass on either 
side, the double cylinder rushed past team 
after team and charged three-mile hill as 
confidently as it took the lower rises. 

“This is simply grand,” declared the 
young woman on the rear seat. ‘Look 
at those panting horses standing in the 
shade after working their passage for a 
short distance, and here we are winging 
our way upward as though on level 
ground. Oh! there’s Echo Lake, and it 
is a beauty, just as theysay. I wonder if 
we know any one out there in that 
launch? No. What a dandy road, Ned, 
what stuff composes it?”’ 

“Some of that rotten stone you see 
between those rocks. Plenty of it here. 
No excuse for poor roads in such a 
country. Here is the loveliest place I 
ever visited. Look at Mt. Lafayette, 
second highest in this region, pushing 
his head into the clouds three thousand 
feet higher than where we now stand, 
his summit 5,269 feet above sea level, 
while in 


stately procession, Lincoln, 
Liberty, Flume, and Big and Little 
Coolidge line up across the sky. People 


are right — few colonies can boast such 
remarkable fencing as Profile, with 
Cannon to close the gap at the rear.” 
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ALTERNATELY A DRY BED AND STAGNANT POOL 


“There’s Profile Lake through the 
trees, Ned, but I don’t see any face on that 
mountain. O-o-oh! just cast your eyes 
at their highest point on the southern end 
of the summit. No wonder the Indians 
worshiped that as a manifestation of 
the presence of the Great Spirit.”’ 

For many minutes they stood and 
gazed at one of the most remarkable 
features of nature ever flung forth to 
mortal view, and sent messages of con- 
gratulation to the tremendous old fellow 
who for ages has set his feet in the bath 
of crystal waters and grimly presided 
over the destinies of the region. People 
tell with ecstasy of the imperturbable 
sphinx, a wonderful monument to man’s 


enterprise — but a greater marvel is here 
in the far north land, roughhewn by the 
elements of the eternal. So jealous of 
the grand work was the mighty Sculptor, 
that He denied a glimpse of his master- 
piece until one should stand on the exact 
spot from which He proposed to outline 
the Old Man of the Mountains against the 
cabinet curtains of the firmament, for 
from no other point can the features be 
discerned, and no mountain climber can 
tell when he arrives upon the massive 
brow unless signalled from the valley 
below. 

“This must be the basin — yes, there 
is the great foot in the water, its toes 
worn smooth by ceaseless water action. 
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Don’t go alone, Barbara, your shoes will 
slip on the sides unless you are careful. 
Remember the story they told of the girl 
who lost her sweetheatt. He passed 
from her view to inspect the basin, and a 
few minutes afterward she found him 
floating there in the embrace of death.” 
Along a fine road to the Flume and to 
the top of the gash in solid rock a mile 
up the steep grade, they enjoyed refresh- 
ing shade while at their feet thundered 
the torrent. The pool was shaken hands 
with on their return and its remarkable 
appeal to romantic sentiment was not 
denied. On the way down in the winding 
stairway -glimpses of distant peaks 
through the foliage gave entrancing variety 
to the view at each new vantage point. 
The return trip of sixteen miles was 
made via the golf links and along the 
state road into Gale River drive, and 
coming into Bethlehem through Maple- 
wood a little squeal of delight from be- 
hind Ned’s shoulder called his attention 
to a field at the left, where a graceful doe 
danced here and there, uncertain which 
way to go. The deer gamboled about 
for a few minutes and gazed at the honey- 
mooners with great interest, as they stood 
by the motor, then cautiously approached, 
crossing the road not more than fifty 
yards away and less than thirty feet from 
where a delighted lady guest from the 
hotel sat reading a magazine. As soon 
as she had cleared the road, the beautiful 
animal treated the observers toa succession 
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of long bounds toward the forest, turned 
at the edge of the trees to make a courtesy 
of farewell, and disappeared. 

‘“‘That’s worth coming miles to see,” 
declared the delighted girl, ‘‘a grand 
ending to our last day here. Who is the 
gentleman you just recognized?”’ 

‘““A Chicago man who has a summer 
home here. We, with all other tourists, 
are deeply indebted to his generous public 
spirit for the expenditure of more than 
ten thousand dollars on the highways and 
walls at the other end of the strect. 
Better wave him a vote of thanks.” 

“Here goes. Between his efforts and 
those of the Board of Trade Bethlehem 
is exceedingly fortunate.” 

Upon their arrival at the porch, the 
incoming coach bore several passengers — 
among whom one couple looked most 
decidedly new. Ned chuckled silently. 

Next morning, when the young man 
received his mail, there was a post card 
bearing a wishbone and the written 
legend, ‘‘Good luck.” 

With burning face that proclaimed his 
secret, he shot a glance toward the smil- 
ing proprietor, that asked as plainly as 
words, ‘‘Who sent this?” and received 
the answer: 

‘““A young couple on their honeymoon 
left Bethlehem this morning with their 
motor cycle. I presume they have given 
over the hotel and entire region to your 
keeping. Permit me to present ‘The 
Heart of the Hills.’ ” 





ALONG BETHLEHEM’S MAIN STREET 
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THE LOVE TOKEN OF SIMEON KNOX 


By MARIE ANTOINETTE McKIM 


HE moon, slowly opening a path- 
way mid rifting wind clouds, 
disclosed a white road line be- 

tween narrow stretches of level land: a 
pasture bristling with newly springing 
pine, green and fragrant, where a ventur- 
ing brook circles wide in pebbled pools, 
until wandering uncertainly to the road- 
side it finds voice beneath a _ plank 
bridging: Singing itself across the way to 
a fertile meadow, now deeply ditched the 
water winds in placid course through 
open land, skirted bv growth of oak and 
chestnut, casting slim shadows outward 
over the freshly springing grass. 

As the broadening light swept uncer- 
tainly from pasture to meadow, over 
among the slender trees there flittered a 
stealthy shadow, a form moving with 
intent. Even as the moon dispelled the 
clouds lighting all the landscape, the 
figure yet, appeared undefined, whether 
of man or woman. 

Following the course of the brook a 
barrier of rising mist was dividing the 
meadow, when beyond this gathering 
vapor the shadow came boldly from 
among the trees; walking with confident 
mien the wayfarer paused, and turning, 
looked through the risen mist backward 
toward the twinkling lights of the village. 
Clustering house tops at varving heights 
of perspective, a church spire, the meeting 
of cross roads, the center of a mountain 
hamlet. Again moved the solitary figure 
swiftly on its way, hastening into the 
distance. The retreating form was that 
of a woman. Bareheaded, the hood of 
her full cape garment hung back upon her 
shoulders, no longer folded cautiously, the 
flowing lines spoke a vigorous, confident 
tread. 

Soon the brook, hurrying eagerly to 
join wider streams, dashes gleefully in 
foaming torrent a deep descent into the 
gorge below. Here pasture and meadow 
pause at the brink of a steep ravine, 


frowning pines cross darkly the road line 
where, as it disappears descending the 
gorge, there stands a house low gabled, 
weather stained, an outline of darkness. 
From uncurtained windows the rising and 
falling flame of the waning hearth fire 
reflects a changing, flickering glow out 
into the night. 

Before the window she paused as one 
uncertain, then going nearer, looked 
within. A wide chimney, a narrow 
hearthstone, beyond, an old oven with 
faceboard buttoned close and wedged 
with chips of wood, as long unused. A 
narrow mantel shelf above the hearth, 
before which in a tall rocking-chair a gray- 
haired man sits dozing. The room is 
plain to barrenness; a coarse wooden 
table, a few chairs, and tall highboy with 
curiously scrolled brasses, time dulled. 

The face of the woman in the reflected 
firelight is darkly weather tanned, the 
oval outline strong and sinewy, vigorous 
with health while lean of beauty. Her 
black hair cut short as a man’s, but in 
crude fashion, is longer above the fore- 
head and pushed boldly back. Twice 
hesitating, she then tapped sharply on 
the window pane. The man leaning 
forward from the high-backed chair 
seemed not surprised. He peered a 
moment steadily, rose and crossed to the 
door opening upon a scant hallway. The 
woman entering the room, now with slow 
step as one uncertain, took the chair he 
put for her before the flickering blaze, 
and as he resumed his seat, spoke sud- 
denly. 

‘‘Simeon’s dead.”’ She looked down 
into the changing light and shadow of the 
fire, small hoops of gold gleaming at her 
ears. The old man eyed her averted 
profile sharply, with a keenness not slow 
of intuition, answering briefly: 

“‘He’s bin dead two days. To-night he 
sleeps his first sleep in the ground.” 

Her face, a stranger to smiles, relaxed 
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slightly, then as she met the eyes of her 
‘companion, there was quick cunning in 
her look. 

“‘How old is Simeon?” 

“Kighty-two,” he answered, 
scrutiny unabated. 

“Then I’m sixty-two.” she spoke hesi- 
tatingly, as one following an unaccus- 
tomed trend of thought. ‘And she!” 
Again her eyes were keen with cunning. 

“Thirty!” he affirmed. 

“Five years,’ she asserted. ‘Five 
years she’s bin his wife, because she 
thought him rich,” and her look inter- 
rogated her companion. 

““An’ a goodly sum she’ll have,” he 
made answer emphatically. 

“Why should she?” asked the woman 
with sly, downward look. 

“Zylphia!” he leaned toward her, and 
she met his eyes. ‘‘What do you know 
about it?” 

His look was kindly, but his tone had 
the firmness of command. It affected 
her with something between soothing and 
authority. 

‘‘T’ve bin to the village since sunrise — 
in the grove back of the garden lane!’’ 

She spoke cautiously, as against her 
_ will. The old man divined the working 

of her mind, and the consciousness of it 
gave him subtle mastery to which, half 
resisting, she yet yielded; for he was the 
one tie of human kind with whom she 
held free converse. 

“‘She ain’t got the money!” the words 
came with sudden insistence. Her 
face wore the relaxed expression of pleas- 
ure, mingling with il! will. 

‘‘When the will’s read, as will be before 
the night’s out, then all the folks can 
know,” answered the old man briefly. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed sharply. ‘‘ Elea- 
zar Brown and the folks of Hillslope 
know Simeon’s last will an’ testerment?”’ 

Eleazar gazed through the window re- 
flectively. The tree tops of young oak and 
chestnut bordering the meadow in narrow 
belt skirted the village. They had af- 
forded a hiding since sunrise to Zylphia, 
whence she had kept watchful vigil of 
Simeon’s house. 

“You saw the funeril 
What else?”’ 

The woman moved restlessly, guard- 


with 


precession! 


edly drew her cape yet more closely about 
her. Eleazar waited. 

“At night, when ’twas dark, the rain 
fell, there was lights; I crept close under 
the north winders, where the light was 
brightest. They was in the keepin’ room, 
my ears heard all—soun’s travel — 
twas the will they was readin’!”’ 

Leaning toward him in the fading fire- 
light, her voice sank cautiously in mys- 
terious whisper. The old man humoring 
her, bending over the arm of his chair, 
listened with strained earnestness, while 
patiently prompting her to repetition of 
that which failed to reach his imperfect 
hearing, he doubtingly shook his head, 
until Zylphia, with eyes flaming angrily 
the small gold rings in her ears plucking 
up the firelight weirdly — the one fem- 
inine touch of her dark, witchlike pres- 
ence — called out fiercely, ““You doubt 
me! Look!”’ 

And quietly was there heard a rustling 
of paper, as thrusting her hands within 
the long cape that yet fell closely about 
her, reaching toward him she held a care 
fully written document, that wet and 
bleared now and then, even in the flicker 
ing firelight he knew was the last will 
and testament of Simeon Knox. Al- 
most instantly was it withdrawn, and 
Eleazar leaning back in his chair to re- 
gain composure, met the cunning ex- 
pectancy of her look with quiet observa- 
tion. 

‘That may hap’ ter be only a copy of 
the will; how came you with it?”’ 

In hushed voice she continued: ‘When 
they finished readin’, there was angrv 
talkin’ all tergether. Jonas an’ Noah 
was loudest, callin’ out each other’s 
names in upbraidin’, an’ the widder said 
northin’. Some one came an’ opened the 
winder, then I crept out inter the shadder 
of the house, there I lay an’ see inter the 
room. ‘The dotters, some sat cryin’, an’ 
some only angry, upbraidin’ Samyel for 
helpin’ ’imself and she — the widder — 
Simeon’s girl-wife! Samyel said northin’, 
nor she! An’ the men, sons an’ sons in 
law, stood up, deaf’nin’ every one, talkin’ 
and exclaimin’ tergether in the middle of 
the room. All the while the win’ was 
blowin’ the curtin to an’ back, the tassel 
switched out inter the wet, but no one 
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THE LOVE TOKEN 


then som’thin’ white like a 


saw, an’ 
han’kercher blew out when the curtain 
rose up with the gust. 

‘Jonas called out angrier ‘an the 


others, ‘Read the will agen!’ An’ they 
all asked tergether, ‘Whereis ’t?’ I knew 
then; I run an’ caught it frum the win’ 
an’ got to the woods. I run in the shad- 
der till I could only see them, hurryin’ 
all about with lanterns, each hopin’ ter 
find it for good or bad meanin’, as each 
was upbraidin’ for.” 

Eleazar reached up to the narrow 
mantel shelf, taking down his silver-bowed 
spectacles. 

“T can tell whether ’tis the will or a 
copy,” he said quietly. 

Then she let him take the paper. 

“Being sick an’ weak yet of sound 
mind’’ — ‘‘soun’ min,’’ murmured the 
woman — “‘I give and bequeath to my 
dear wife — Hester — all my household 
furniture, and as long as she remains my 
widow the sole use and improvements 
of the easterly lower room and chamber 
over it; and the cellar under it; and the 
use of stove, oven, and fireplace in the 
large kitchen, to bake, brew, and other 
necessary work, a fire to be kept at her 
bidding; to pass through the kitchen and 
out at the south door; at all times the use 
of the well and buttery under the cham- 
ber stairs — my son Samuel not to sell the 
real estate while his mother in law Hester 
lives. Son Samuel to keep a horse for his 
mother to use to go to meeting or else- 
where at her pleasure, and to keep one 
good cow for her use winter and summer; 
and in every December to give her five- 
score of good pork, fivescore of good beef, 
two bushels good wheat, six bushels of 
Indian corn, three bushels of rve, one 
bushel of salt, one half bushel of malt, 
one half bushel white beans, and in every 
October three bushels potatoes, two 
bushels turnip, and annually in June 
butter put down for the winter, the 
quantity she names. In sickness she 
shall be provided with good and sufficient 
nursing and doctoring, and at her decease 
she shall be buried in a Christian manner. 
If son Samuel fails to provide for his 
mother in law as directed, then one half 
my estate shall be set off to her. If she 
shall marry again, she shall be provided 
with two good cows. 
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“T give to my daughters Beulah, 
Martha, Hepzibah; to my son Moses; 
my daughter Mary Gorse; to the heirs of 
my daughter Lucinda Ball —”’ ‘“‘them’s 
Abigail’s children,” — murmured the 
listener, as prompting her memory of the 
past,— ‘‘and my son Jonas, son Francis, 
son Noah, son John, son Ezra, son Simeon, 
and my daughter Tryphenia Jones, wife of 
Humphrey Jones, daughter Icvbinda, 
wife of Jedediah Holt, five shillings each, 
in addition to what I have already given 
them of my estate. 

“Son in law Samuel Dix to share the 
management and income of my property 
with beloved wife Hester, and at her death 
inherit total. Hecuba Lane, Deacon 
Samuel Rod, Jonas Billings, witnesses.’’ 

Zylphia’s hand closed over the top of 
the paper as the old man finished. Hesi- 
tating, he read the witnesses a second 
time, then let the paper fall to her grasp, 
unable to meet the question at the mo- 
ment. 

‘Five shillin's,’’ repeated the woman 
sharply, ‘“‘an’ she havin’ everything the 
earth’s growin’ of. Son in law Samyel 
to look out for her like he would a baby, 
an’ the money hers in part if she marries 
agen. Simeon’s girl-wife! Hah! With- 
out the will what’ll she get more’n five 
shillin’s? Six children of Mehitable’s, 
eight of Melinda’s, fourteen heirs! How 
much of five shillin’s will his girl-wife have 
for horse an’ house an’ all the good things 
of the earth, an’ Christian buryin’ at the 
end of it? How much do you reckon 
he’s worth, Eleazar?‘’ 

‘““Do you mean to keep the will?”’ 

‘Whose more right to it an’ I?”’ she 
demanded fiercely. 

“But you ain’t the only one Simeon’s 
courted and failed. He’d an easy wav 
with wimmin!”’ 

“‘What’s that to me?” she retorted 
cunningly. ‘I’m reck’nin’ with Hester. 
Simeon’s gone! There’s the Judgment 
Book for him; my name writ plain, an’ 
others — this ’s his first night in the 
ground!”’ 

The old man shivered. 

“‘Hark!”’ he whispered. 

“°?Twas the wind!” she made answer, 
but Eleazar saw she shrank fearsomely. 

“Zviphia!’’ he whispered hoarsely. 
“Tf that’s the will of Simeon, an’ there 
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ain’t no other, you an’ I'll go to jail, 
over to Greenledge!”’ 

“Whose goin’ to track it ’thout you 
start the cry?” she whispered back; her 
eyes gleamed cunningly, while she drew 
the cape closely about her as if for pos- 
sible flight. 

‘“‘That may be if we keep quiet, yo’ an’ 
I!” She nodded assentingly, though he 
saw she was keeping sharp watch without, 
listening as only one can who lives in the 
wild. ‘‘But in case they track you — 
‘ your steps’’—she started, her eves 
questioning his: “‘The earth’s soft after 
the rain, what if some one saw you in the 
grove through the day? Sunlight’s 
searchin’! We mustn’t be found guilty,” 
he laid a hand on her shoulder, “‘ yo’ nor 
I! It mustn’t be torn nor spotted, 
Zylphia!’”’ Her eyes, a mixture of shrewd- 
ness, cunning, and cringing fear, were 
fixed upon the old man’s face. 

“You might put it away — and forget 
it! Look!” 

He turned, pointing to the highboy. 
“Go to the top drawer an’ take out the 
ole l’ather-covered Bible. ‘Twas my 
mother’s an’ gran’mother’s, their names 
are writ in it, childrun an’ childrun’s 
childrun’snames. The dead tell no tales! 
Put the will ’tween the leaves of the ole 
Bible, shut the drawer — an’ the secret 
yo’r’s an’ mine!”’ 

Hesitating uncertainly, fear mingling 
with the insistent cunning of her purpose, 
springing from a life cherished, embitter- 
ing wrong, she stared back at him. 

“You’ve always trested me!” con- 
tinued the old man; she nodded. 

“Do you keep my secrut an’ let no one 
have the will?” she asked. 

Then she rose from her chair and did 
his bidding against her desire, not know- 
ing why. She yielded, longing only to 
turn and run to the woods, there to hide 
her treasure that made all her life seem 
suddenly sweet in the living. 

The old man bent over the hearth, 
pushing together the dull coals, the shovel 
grated harshly on the bricks as he buried 
the few embers under the ashes. Then 
opening one of the narrow cupboard doors 
above the chimney, from a shelf he drew 
forth a bottle, and lifting a saucepan of 
hot water that stood in the chimneyway 
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of the hearth, poured from it but scantily 
into Zylphia’s glass. 

“Here’s to the health of Simeon’s 
widder, an’ may the law previde for her!” 

““Hah!” exclaimed the woman glee- 
fully, and drank .off the unaccustomed 
potion at a toss of the glass. 

“Good night!” said the man, but Zyl- 
phia without answering had gone. 


II 


Zylphia now followed the open road, 
as the hour being after midnight trav- 
elers along the highway were rarely en- 
countered. From habit she kept closely 
where the enbankment descended steeply 
to the bed of the singing brook, where 
slipping swiftly beneath the protecting 
rail of the highway, clinging closely ‘o 
the shelving bank, she could crouch in 
hiding, should team or foot traveler over- 
take her. 

The moon not vet at the full shone 
dimly midst the young foliage of spring- 
time, that as yet gave but shy promise of 
coming summer. Lichens and ferns rose 
rank and green beside the rilling stream, 
answering softly to the distant dashing 
of the waterfall as it entered the gorge. 
Beside a fallen tree, that so blocked the 
channel the swirling foam eddied swiftly 
’gainst the mossgrown bole, painted 
trillium looked forth, starbright, cluster- 
ing high ’mong darkening brakes and 


trailing princess pine; above the pool 


slim birch rose silken white, reaching 
upward to seek the sunlight which marks 
the noontide hour, when the scant 
leafage of the gorge counts brief season 
of open sunshine. 

This night freedom of darkness and 
secrecy was Zylphia’s world, and well she 
loved it; though not understanding her 
own content, for the habit of reflection 
had waned with passing years. Even 
Simeon’s courting, in the long ago gypsy- 
like beauty of her youth, an event bitterly 
cherished, of which all 
blighted away — remained to her only 


as a vague certainty, a milestone by the 


years of time. 
Thus it was but well-worn custom 


which led her to pause where the railing: 


incident was. 
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of the roadside was riveted upon an oval 
boulder, where once she had been wont 
to sit and wait her lover’s coming in those 
first years after Abigail’s death, when 
Simeon Knox became a widower. 

Something there had been in Zylphia’s 
gypsy beauty, the unlikeness of her 
spirited sprightly nature to the woman 
he had known, which wooed him from a 
certain dullness of companionship at that 
turning of the way when Abigail’s thrifti- 
ness of the minutest fraction of a possi- 
bility, her silent scrutiny of each day’s 
incidents, ceased, with welcome sense of 
unexpected release. Yet, withal, perhaps 
he needed not the united warnings of his 
neighbors, that Zylphia was most un- 
proven for so onerous a task as the rear- 
ing of eight young children. Thus had 
his courtship ended abruptly, in a sea- 
sonable second marriage. 

To-night as Zylphia lingered at the 
familiar trysting stone, the plash of 
water fell on her ears with sense of strange 
thirst upon her lips; looking down over 
.the brook, seeking convenient spot at 
which to drink, noting the foam caught 
channel held laggardly ’gainst the moss- 
grown bole, just as she thought to seek 
a chosen spot she turned, swiftly alert, 
to see along the road a wolfish form of fox 
color, with like pointed nose and sharp 
ears watchfully inclined, that, taller than 
the slinking fox, stood with one forepaw 
uplifted. Mutually hesitating, they thus 
spied on each other at first nearness. of 
meeting. 

““H — ah! 
snarled. 

At sound of her voice the dog started 
backward, turned, ran a few paces, then 
paused, and looking toward her came 
lightly, warily crossing the road as if 
tarrying for further scrutiny. 

Now was Zylphia swiftly on her feet, 
with raised arms spreading wide her 
lightly blowing cape. The dog whined 
timorously, the bristling yellow hair rose 
athisneck. Then did the woman mimick 
the frightened creature, tripping lightly 
across the road with certain step and 
poise, as moves a panther. The dog 
retreating, she paused until once more 
he turned to look, and again as she 
moved forward, waiting not even to 


Shadder of the devil!’’ she 
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whine his fear, at a run vanished along 
the descending road. 

Satisfied thus to have dismissed him, 
she turned to the brook, but before she 
had slipped beneath the railing of the 
highway a man appeared — Sandy, the 
trapper! Zylphia started, put her hand 
to her head as if to recall something in 
thought. Following the man, lagging 
warily behind, was the wolfish dog. 
Many a time had she met the trapper in 
the dense of the wood, when following 
some cross country trail to the course 
of a brook, or walking the brook bed, they 
were on the same pathway. Possibly 
because he thus sometimes chose the 
night for his trampings, knew the trails 
of the forest, the hidden ways of the wild 
life therein, the woman felt some kinship 
toward him. Yet would she have avoided 
him, as was her wont, had she not failed 
of her customary instinct, lost connection 
of the wolfish dog with the approach of 
his master. What had betrayed her life- 
long caution? 

“Well met, comrade!” he spoke with 
easy readiness for whatever of life he 
found himself among. 

“‘Tt’s the same dog,”’ she answered. 

“Yes; good for nuthin’ chap, shrinks 
at his own shadder. How moves the 
world with you? Spring’s late!”’ 

‘“‘Game runnin’?”’ she asked. 

The man swung a bag from his shoulder 

“One in luck!”’ he exclaimed, thrusting 
his hand far in. ‘I’m takin’ the traps 
up, an’ run on a beauty.” 

He drew a plump mink from the bag. 

‘“‘Prutty creetur,” said Zylphia, gently 
stroking the shining coat. 

‘‘Skin’s fine as early winter,” said the 
trapper. ‘“‘Season’s cold; this’s a rare 
one, after midwinter the coat’s dull.’ 

“It’s long dead,”’ she observed. 

“Yes, I’m lucky ter get it; but fisher- 
cats ain’t ’bout here, an’ your foxes aren’t 
overwise for the streams. Good night 
ter you, comrade!”’ 

Zylphia went hurriedly on her way, 
restless, perturbed, she reasoned not why. 
Where the brook crossed the highway 
under a plank bridging she slipped from 
the road. Swiftly she followed its course, 
sweeping onward in deepening channel. 
trending meadowwards toward an open- 
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ing strip of country where grass rose 
smoothly from the banks, and only occa- 
sional trees overhung the current. As 
the opening meadow broadened beyond 
the shadow of the foothill range, close 
upon the dusty road stood a weather- 
stained cottage house. A rude fence 
barred it forbiddingly from intrusion of 
passersby. If gate there was, ’twas not 
evident from the front; only a straight 
board fence well secured met the eye. 
Within, tall syringa shrubs rankly over- 
grown spread widely each side the door, 
concealing the entrance, screening the 
boarded windows from intruding eyes. 
This seemingly deserted house, aban- 
doned, yet well boarded in, was Zylphia’s 
home. Where a tall oak overhung the 
brook, she stooped, drinking a long, 
thirsty draught; then once again, ere 
she rose from the bank and reaching toa 
rift in the bole of the oak, drew forth an 
iron key. An owl called from the 
branches, but to-night she was unheeding 
of the neighborly greeting. As she 
crossed the grass toward the back of the 
house, from among the shadows a white 
cat came running, crving gladly, to meet 
her. White as the foam on the brook 
gleamed the cat; its yellow eyes, divided 
sharply by black lines, were as balls of 
fire in the night. 

‘“‘Milk!” said the woman, stooping to 
stroke the snow white puss that purringly 
rubbed against her. Perchance she cared 
doubly for the creature whose white coat 
made the hunting of its game so hard a 
task. 

“Milk!’”’ she repeated, but ’twas the 
owl answered. 

Then Zylphia, slipping the key in the 
old lock, turned it with clumsy click, but 
now she seemed uncertain. Leaving the 
house unopened, going toward the small 
barn she examined the padlocked door. 
All was safe, the red cow was within. 
Then she went back and again locked 
cautiously the forbidding dwelling, drew 
the key, and as the owl asked ‘Why’? 
slipped it once again into the rift of the 
bole. Stooping, she drank twice and 
thrice; once again, and turning swiftly 
went by a well-guarded passage through 
the fence where, crossing the road, only 
the crackling of branches as she disap- 
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peared among the thicket of trees marked 
the direction she took. Making her way 
with accustomed ease through the under- 
brush of the ascent, she came at once 
upon high land. Gradually approaching 
nearer the town, the open meadow where 
the wandering brook went its course 
toward the gorge lay distinct before her. 

The gable of Eleazar Brown’s house 
was again the landmark of Zylphia’s 
hastening steps; there was not the 
dreaded warning from the farm dog to 
delay her purpose, and she approached 
without caution. Theclear shining moon 
lighted the room where Eleazar had sat 
before the hearthstone. She leaned her 
elbows on the window ledge and gazed 
within. The old man’s rocking-chair 
stood in its place where he left it, the high- 
boy rose distinctly from the corner. The 
watchfulness of Zylphia’s eyes stared 
keenly within the moonlit room. Brightly 
the slender gold hoops in her ears gleamed 
as she peered calculatingly through the 
window, cautiously listening, satisfying 
herself of such stillness as is of the long 
sleep of night; the loss of self in that un- 
sciousness beyond the realm of the under- 
standing to fathom. 


PART SECOND 
III 


The sun shining confidently across 
Eleazar’s bed at his awakening, his first 
thought was of surprise to the questioning 
of how it happened he was so tardily 
aroused. Then the old man remembered, 
bade himself good excuse, that he had 
been wearied beyond what was the quiet 
custom of eighty years. ‘More, even, than 
the exciting episode of the evening he 
recalled troubled dreams, when the haunt- 
ing presence of Zylphia seemed yet linger- 
oe the fireside. 

peedily putting himself into an an- 
cient wrapper, where gay cashmere palm 
leaves in mingling magentas, crimsons, 
and purples of fadeless brilliancy, were 
much over patched with coarsely sewed 
materials of whatever came conveniently 
to hand, he went to consult the weather 
by the most accurate barometer he knew, 
his own rheumatic sensibility, as ; he 
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looked out upon the southerly dooryard. 
Starting the kitchen fire accordingly, toilet 
and household duties occupied the interval 
until the steaming kettle, combined with 
the sizzling of ham, announced breakfast. 

Eleazar’s intended plan of procedure 
had been thought out during the moments 
immediately following Zylphia’s depar- 
ture, for the negotiations to be under- 
taken were of a nature peculiar to 
Eleazar’s notion of the obligation Widow 
Knox was to entertain toward him. 
Perhaps because of anticipations thus 
occupying his thoughts, he surveyed his 
village costume with peculiar interest, 
while from a drawer of the highboy he 
unfolded a blue swallowtail coat, the 
large silver buttons yet brilliant to flash 
the sunshine as he walked the streets of 
the hamlet. In opposite corner lay a 
brocade waistcoat, once a deep violet, as 
certain portions indicated, now giving 
way to a delicate lavender, over. which 
flowers were outlined in a silvering ele- 
gance dear to the old man’s eyes. The 
original wearer held place especially re- 
spected amid those recollections of a past 
that was so long ago. Lifting the fabric 
carefully, holding it at arm’s length, he 
exclaimed admiringly, ‘‘Wa’n’t he a 
sight in them ruffled shirt fronts all 
crinkled out with starch!” Fully ar- 
rayed, a black stock much worn, greasily 
threadbare at the edges, giving the finish- 
ing touch to his usual gray flannel shirt; 
the long blue swallowtails jauntily gleam- 
ing against his lean shanks— clad in slim- 
cut black broadcloth trousers, turned 
high above bare ankles; from the cup- 
board over the mantel, opposite where 
the bottle was kept, he finally took down 
a tall, narrow-rimmed silk hat. 

Ready to set forth on his diplomatic 
mission he went to the highboy. Reaching 
up to the top drawer level with his eyes, 
his hands were slipped expectantly 
within; pausing in surprise they moved 
slowly, carefully, among the familiar 
contents of the rarely opened drawer — 
the old Bible alone was missing! Each 
drawer in turn was now opened and closed 
with hastily increasing clatter. 

“‘T vum ter goodness!”’ he called aloud: 
“The devil has been an’ got holt o’ my 
fam’ly Bible!” 
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Eleazar sat down and thought; after 
a long period of reflection he went to the 
window nearest the highboy, raising and 
lowering it several times and each time 
more cautiously than before. Then he 
passed to the kitchen. Taking a pair of 
coarsely cobbled, well-oiled leather shoes, 
carrying them by the leather lacings, he 
went out, but not toward the village. At 
the edge of the meadow he paused, cut 
a tall walking-staff of pungent birch, the 
bark of which as it peeled in the cutting 
was agreeably transformed to become the 
accompanying quid of his reflections as. 
he went his way by the path that skirted 
the meadow, along which Zylphia had fled 
the night previous. 

The Knox farmhouse stood upon an 
elevation overlooking from the rear the 
meadow, the pasture bristling with young 
pine, Eleazar’s home, the shadow of the 
gorge beyond. The dwelling with its 
broad frontage was but one room deep, 
a red L, extended from the white of the 
main building. Shed, carriage-house, a 
group of barns, yards, pasturage, and 
mowing, a winding-lane with timber 
growth beyond, made it a sightly, goodly 
farm to look upon. The old man eyed 
it thoughtfully as he approached, wonder- 
ing what sort of woman was ‘‘young 
Widder Knox,” Simeon’s _ girl-wife. 
Then he sat down and laced on his shoes. 
While thus completing his toilet he saw 
a woman walking slowly in the rear of the 
Knox house. 

“Must be the keepin’-room, thet there 
further side,’ he observed. Leaving the 
grove whence Zylphia had fled with the 
will, he went to meet the woman walking 
slowly to and fro, carefully scanning the 
ground among the stalks of a freshly 
springing rhubarb-patch. He had heard 
people say that Simeon’s young wife had 
“red hair, but was handsum’ as a picter.”” 
At the distance from which he observed 
her, red hair was the distinctive feature 
of “ Widder Knox,’’ but never had he seen 
such hair as now glinted in the sunlight. 
The pictured halos of saints were un- 
known to his eyes, the true coin of the 
mint dazzling the sunshine, a masonic 
badge of wonderful size all in flashing 
gold, these he had once seen over at 
Greenledge, and he looked upon the 
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bowed head of the young woman with 
similarly admiring eyes. 

““Mornin,’ Mis’ Knox! I take it you’re 
the same,” and Eleazar respectfully 
doffed his tall hat, a manner be believed 
to be the proper accompaniment of the 
attire in which he presented himself be- 
fore Hester, beloved wife of old Simeon. 

“Yes; did you wan’ ter see me? You’re 
Mr. Brown!”’ she observed, as the old man 
hesitated under the direct gaze of her 
deeply violet eyes. 

“Widder Knox! you've lost suthin’, 
leastways so it seems’ ter me, an’ I ain’t 
far from knowin’ what ’tis; nor you, thet 
you’ve got a friend in Eleazar Brown, for, 
as you say, I’m the one yer take me 
to be.”’ 

She looked at the old man thoughtfully 
and he divined she was not quick in 
speech, which he esteemed as a virtue, 
that a woman should be guarded in 
choosing her words. 

“Yo’ ain’t no reason ter trest me yet 
a while!”’ said the old man, carefully 
adjusting his silk hat, which was an un- 
comfortably close fit. ‘“‘Not ’til I tell 
you what ain’t ter be overheard by no 
one but yo’self,”’ and he looked question- 
ingly toward the house. 

‘“‘Simeon’s children went this mornin’, 
all ’cept his youngest daughter an’ her 
husban’ Samyel, who are stayin’ on with 
me.”’ 

‘“’Cordin’ ter Simeon’s will,” he ejacu- 
lated emphatically. 

The color coursed swiftly her fair skin, 
her lips parting in surprise as if she were 
about to speak, the waiting dimples half 
betrayed themselves; brown lashes and 
straight brows were delicately penciled 
about the violet eyes regarding him 
almost keenly. Eleazar’s allegiance was 
confirmed; it seemed to him Simeon’s 
widow was providentially confided to 
his care. 

“Vou'll be believin’ me now, Mis’ 
Knox! Samyel’s a good man, I ain’t 
doubtin’, ‘cording ter the wordin’ 0’ 
Simeon’s will. But I’m workin’ this ere 
matter uv the will in your behalf, not for 
eny o’ his childrun, ’cause I see you’re 
the chief one in Simeon’s eyes, ez wuz 
proper.”’ 

“Samyel’s gone ter Greenledge ter 
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consult the court,’’ confided the widow. 
““We'll walk ter the grove if you like, th’ 
ain’t no one about enywhere’s I know o/.”’ 

Eleazar’s story of the will was quickly 
told. ‘‘I’d meant for yer ter make a 
copy while I waited round. *Twould a 
suited Zylphia jest ez well ’thout crossin’ 
her none, ez ’taint pleasin’ ter wimmen 
when folks differs very pertickler frum 
their notions of what they’ve set ter co, 
’Tis so awful easy fer ’em ter see circum- 
stencers pointin’ out whatever they’ ve 
set on.” 

“Do you mind waitin’ a bit!” said 
Hester. ‘‘Seem’s if I might think 0’ 
som’thin’ terdo. P’raps you'll set down 
a spell an’ rest!” 

The old man was leaning against a 
maple. Hester, opposite, stood looking 
thoughtfully off upon the village moun- 
tain. The gold of her hair now blazed 
with lesser radiance than in the open 
sunshine. She wore a light print work 
dress, crisp and fresh, a black ribbon 
tied about her throat giving the appro- 
priate touch of mourning to her usual 
attire, setting off the fairness of her face 
with wonderful effect. 

“How mad is Zylphia?”’ she asked 
after a short silence. 

“Mad!” repeated the old man uncer- 
tainly. ‘‘Not so mad but she manages 
her effairs pretty slick ’thout no help 
frum eny one. Thet’s more ’an some 
does ez ain’t neither mad nor foolish.” 

“T don’t know ez thet’s jest how I 
meant it. Do you think she’s keepin’ 
her word an’ ain’t bent on destroyin’ the 
will?” 

“TI understan’ yer, but thet ain’t no 
case o’ madness! I’d say she was ter be 
reckoned on, ef wimmen wa’n’t so tur- 
rible oncertain thet it’s hard when ter say 
they’r safe ter be trested with their own 
idears. She’s ez honest an’ plain spoken 
fer truthezenybod . She’scl’ar headed, 
looks inter ev’rything’ bout the village 
when she walks’ roun nights——”’ 

He did not note that Hester shuddered 
and caught her breath fearsomel y —— 

“T reckon yer not takin’ no more 
chances with her an’ eny other one has 
a love kink in her brain, same she’s hed 
since Simeon jilted her for his second 
wife.”’ 
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Hester listened, sorely puzzled. She 
had no occasion to doubt the old man, 
yet if she trusted him and all was not as 
he said — what if there was some pitfall 
she did not see. Yet why should not 
Eleazar be sincere, and a vein of shrewd- 
ness guided Hester’s reasoning. If she 
di not trust him, might he not go to the 
soiis with the story! She put her hands 
to her forehead, her attitude was wholly 
dejected. 

‘Don’t ver go ter gettin’ all broke up!”’ 
insisted Eleazar, kindly. ‘‘Ef yo’ can’t 
think o’ nuthin’ don’t yer try. Leave 
it ter me an’ I’ll do suthin’ best I can! 
Can’t say what fer certain, but it’s got 
ter come out somehow. I’m witness ter 
what the will was writ for. If I’s yo’ 
I wouldn’t get disheartened; yer a young 
woman an’ there’s lots young men ‘ud be 
glad ter be courtin’ yo’ even ’thout a 
penny!” 

“Simeon was terrible kind ter .me,”’ 
answered Hester tentatively, her eyes fixed 
on the distance. ‘‘My sister in law was 
a sort of oncertain woman ter live with, 
an’ her mother was awful hard on eny one 
but her daughter an’ my brother. Some- 
times I reckoned he didn’t mean ter hev 
me livin’ with them; finally he told me, 
when I was fifteen, I’d better get a place, 
at least, to earn my cloes. I was nursin’ 
an’ house workin’ ’till I was twenty-five, 
an’ Simeon see me when I’s nursin’ his 
youngest daughter, Samyel’s wife. I 
she continued, in the 
same abstracted voice, “that I’ve got 
an idea. Would you mind waitin’ roun’ a 
bit longer, whilst I’m gone ter the house?’”’ 

“It’s comf’terble here under this tree 
ez ’tis ter hom’,” he assented cheerfully. 
“Yo’ take yer time an’ don’t get flustered 
up. Ill be sittin’ here whenever ver 
like ter git roun’ ter come back. I don’t 
rightly know the time. I always lis’ern 
fer the meetin’ house clock, but I was so 
flustered gettin’ off, an’ bout the will, I 
forgot. Ef it gits near ter noon you can 
bring me a bit'o’ suthin.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Hester, swiftly smil- 
ing the two waiting dimples into full view, 
“T’m lottin’ on bringin ’you suthin to 
lunch on whether ’tis noon or not. 
Seem’s if I wished I knew suthin’ I could 
do fer you, Mr. Brown 
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‘Ef you'd like me ter tell yer,’’ said the 


old man quickly, “‘there’s suthin’ o’ 
Squire Knox I always hed an eye on”— 
Fleazar had never heard any one apply 
a prefix to the name of Knox, but it 
occurred to him it would sound pleas- 
antly in the widow’s ears. 

“Hev you ever seen a long top coat, 
kinder yaller, or p’raps ’t is sort o’ drab, 
with capes, real long, cut up behind?” 

Hester’s smile was broadening. Her 
dimples, her even white teeth — like 
tender young corn, so Eleazar thought, 
flashed brightly their answer before the 
old man had concluded his description. 

“Guess I do! It’s up attic, in the long 
chest. "Twill jest set off your blue coat 
an’ that splendid westcoat.”’ 

‘This ’ere was Colonel Chessley’s, seen 
"im wear it a hundred times. I wa’nt 
nuthin’ but a lad when Dan’l Webster 
come ter town on his presidentierl exper- 
dition. I peeked in the Tavern winder 
an’ see Colonel Chessley a introducing of 
him ter all the men of both parties. 
Widder Chessley give me this westcoat 
out her own hands. I sort o’ thought 
I’d set a turrible store by thet great top- 
coat o’ Squire Knox ter fit me out com- 
plete.”’ 

Hester put a finger to her smiling lips. 

“You shall have it an’ nuthin’ said; 
guess Simeon’s sons ’ud choose his new 
winter coat ’stead, but I reckon how I'll 
have suthin’ ter say "bout his wearin’ 
things. Ef you say nuthin’, no one else 
will.’’ Widder Knox smiled significantly 
and went toward the house, leaving the 
old man in delighted state of expectancy. 

She entered the sitting-room, where, 
closing the door noiselessly behind her, 
she crossed to a wide mahogany secretary 
from a drawer of which she drew forth 
a letter of recent date. 


Wipow KNox,— 

Madam,— I take my pen immediately 
in hand, to let you know my mothe., 

Zella Twitchell, widow of Timothy, wishes 
to thank you for sending your late hon- 
ored husband’s message so particularly. 
As you already see, there was a mistake 
in the late mind of that respected gentle- 
man’s knowledge of my mother, more 
than the misunderstanding that broke 
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up her courtship with your esteemed 
husband, so lately deceased. My mother 
married, which your husband never was 
knowing of, the mistake being my mother 
had a cousin, Zella Trimble, both named 
for their mutual grandmother, which the 
other Zella never married, and it was 
owing to that misleading circumstance 
that your respected husband heard of 
Zella Trimble, spinster, and took her to 
be his early sweetheart already married 
to Timothy Twitchell, about the time he 
was first entering on the same condition 
himself, as my mother remembers hearing 
of though never rightly knowing the 
lady’s name, there being so many mis- 
leading reports always getting circulated 
about such proceedings. She takes it 
kindly that your late husband, of hon- 
ored recollections, always remembered 
her, and ever regretted their falling out 
together, when they first courted. She 
says how she hoped he enjoyed happiness, 
according to the portion of man; she is 
certain you must have taken comfortable 
care of his old age, you being so kind to 
particularly relate his message to an 
early sweetheart. She says how it seems 
probable you are left comfortable all 
through your future, as deserving wives 
have reason to expect of themselves, 
when they enter the estate of matrimony, 
as she has enjoyed herself, having spent 
a happy experience and being endowed 
with nine children, all prospering them- 
selves and honoring the Twitchell name -- 
which I do not express except as she bids 
me tostate the truth! About the trinket, 
she not remaining a spinster since the 
days of their courting together, though 
she values none the less his good feeling 
toward her to the end of earthly dust, 
to which she is vearly progressing, to that 
time when if they who die in the Church 
mingles together, Simeon may be in the 
way to give her his message as was never 
suitable in life; and it being how the 
trinket would soon pass to be an heirloom 
among strangers, the while she desires 
you to do your own wishes in the matter, if 
the trinket Simeon intended for herin their 
youth, before parting company, is what 
you would wish to adorn yourself with, 
she begs that being young, vou will keep 
the same for your own becomingness— 
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The color gradually deepened over 
Hester’s face as her eyes followed eagerly 
line upon line of the letter. The message 
to his first sweetheart had been dictated 
on Simeon’s deathbed, and when the 
answer came promptly on the day of the 
funeral, Hester’s eyes filled anew with 
tears as she opened it. She realized that 
Simeon’s love for the youthful Zella had 
outlived all following experiences; his 
simple message of contrition for the 
reasons parting them, his long cherished 
care of the trinket with which he had 
once intended to make good his apparent 
faithlessness in the eyes of his first sweet- 
heart, appealed to Hester’s tender regard 
for the man who had made her life happy 
with the comfort of worldly plenty. She 
had thought gladly of thus consoling the 
unknown spinster; but all was changed 
since the coming of the letter; and now 
her own prospects had been altered by the 
sudden disappearance of the will! 

She looked out through the window, 
pondering what provision the law would 
make for her. She clung to the feeling 
of home, of the right of possession in the 
house where she had lived happily. In 
the drawer of the secretary was the bank- 
book Simeon had made over to her, also 
there was a list of real estate, of valuable 
timber lands, mortgages he had entrusted 
to her guidance and that of Samuel. He 
had helped his"children freely, while with 
the exception of Samuel they had threat- 
ened the old man at his third marriage 
with a guardian to administer his pro- 
perty, and Hester wondered bitterly what 
provision the law would allow her if the 
will failed her. Her hand trembled 
nervously as she drew forth from the 
drawer of the secretary sheets of fresh 
paper, and after several attempts com- 
posed the following, with due reference 
to the composition of the letter from the 
unknown Zella. 


“Mr. ELEAZAR BROWN, 

Sir,— I wish to express my desire, in 
knowing if you do frequently see Zylphia 
Thompson. It being my purpose to 
make known to her a message of my 
husband, the late respected Simeon Knox 
Before dying, he instructed me to give the 
following: That he had never forgotten 
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his sweetheart whom he loved always in 
memory, that he never ceased to regret 
the misunderstanding which parted them, 
in token of which, having kept always a 
trinket bought for her, and marked Z. T. 
from S. K., he desires me now to give the 
saine, in token that he never forgot, nor 
ceised to regret the circumstances parting 
them. This same trinket being a beautiful 
piece of jewelry selected by my late re- 
spected husband, and marked Z. T. 
When my esteemed husband’s will shall 
be duly set up as I intend it shall, then 
it will be my great pleasure to give this 
saine trinket to Zylphia Thompson. My 
respectful greetings to the lady who was 
once the beloved sweetheart of Simeon 
Knox, and I remain, 

HESTER KNOx. 


She folded the paper carefully and 
thrusting it into her pocket went swiftly 
from the room. The consciousness of 
what she had done gave her a feeling of 
mastery over the situation, a correspond- 
ing elation of spirits was evident in every 
movement. 

The Knox buttery yet held an ample 
suggestion of funeral baked meats. 
Quickly filling a deep paper bag with what 
would have made an _ over-abundant 
luncheon for hungry youth, she finally 
crowded in a freshly baked mince pie. 
Twisting the bag tightly she hastened up 
to the attic. Here in a long chest lay 
the coveted coat. Folding it toassmalla 
bundle as possible, covering all with an 
ample patch bedspread she _ tripped 
lightly down, swung the coverlid over 
the clothesline in the yard, and keeping 
well on the further side of the screen thus 
made, hurried away to the grove. When 
she reached the old man she laid down 
her packages, and drawing the letter 
from her pocket opened and handed it 
to him. He was a long time — so it 
seemed to her —in comprehending the 
situation. Then looking up, drawing in 
a long breath, ‘‘Gee whiz!’’ he exclaimed. 
“I’m beat; who’d a thought a such a 
thing?” and turning he regarded Hester 
steadily: 

“How yer goin’ ter manage it — the 
trinket — I mean!” 

Hester felt the embarrassments of 
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diplomacy to which she was unaccus- 
tomed. She could not bring herself to 
betray Simeon’s secret, nor the use she 
was making of it; neither exonerate her- 
self by telling of the unknown Zella, al- 
ready anticipating a meeting with Simeon 
when he would know her as the satisfied 
widow of the late honored Timothy 
Twitchell. 

“‘Give it to her,’’ answered Hester 
slowly, uncertain how to satisfy Eleazar’s 
curiosity regarding her sudden manceuver. 

“It’s just as I’m sayin, *bout the 
jewl’ry. ’Tis marked Z. T. from S. K. 
I’m supposin’ it’s Zylphia Thompson, an’ 
thinkin’ ’twill please her so that maybe 
she’ll feel kindly ter me an’ tell where’s 
the will. An’ Mr. Brown!” said 
Hester, raising her eyes for the first time, 
looking earnestly at the old man, ‘I do 
look so much to you ter help carry out 
my idear; an’ I’m so glad you like it, 
’prove of it!”’ insisted Hester. 

“Prove of it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Guess 
I’d be a blamed dunce not ter; why, 
yo’re smart—smart ez yer hendsom!”’ 

‘“‘Here’s the coat!” said the widow. 
“T do hope ’twill suit you real well. You 
jes carry it right along in this little bundle 
’thout undoin’ it none. I’ve got ter 
hurry back an’ look after things.” 


IV 


Solemnly the town clock from the tall 
steeple told the strokes of eleven. Gener- 
ously had Eleazar piled the light wood 
blazing joyously, leaping upward, lighting 
the face of Hester, sitting with watchful 
anticipation, awaiting the coming of 
Zyiphia. They sat in silence, Hester 
occasionally twisting the little silk bag 
at her wrist, her mourning garb contrast- 
ing with the gleam of her hair as it caught 
the flash of firelight. All that Eleazar 
had to tell was soon said and retold until 
each alike grew more puzzled and un- 
certain. 

Zylphia had received Hester’s message 
without response, other than that Hester 
should herself bring message and token. 
Uncertain how to proceed Eleazar con- 
sulted Hester, who agreed to Zylphia’s 
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request as the best course to pursue. 
Meanwhile the confidence in which she had 
planned her diplomacy to recover the will 
wholly deserted her. Vague fears assailed 
her during her lonely walk to the darkly 
time-weathered house —a brooding of 
mysteries in Hester’s eyes as she ap- 
proached. Within, the strange old man 
clad in his gala costume, thus doing honor 
to his guest, the gloom of night that 
clung about the blackness of the gorge 
penetrating the uncurtained windows, 
the rush of the waterfall breaking the 
silence of the room as they sat waiting, 
all alike contrived to work a spell of fear 
on Hester’s already shrinking heart. 
She regretted having left the faithful 
farm dog to wait outside, thus following 
Eleazar’s insistence, that Zylphia dreaded 
only one creature, a dog! 

As the last stroke of eleven sounded, 
Hester started nervously. 

‘““There’s some one before the winder,” 
she whispered. 

‘“‘Thet’s her way,’’ answered Eleazar, 
bending toward the fire to screen Hester. 
“Don’t yer mind nurn o’ her ways!” 

There came a sharp tap on the pane; 
as the old man went to bid his strange 
companion entrance, Hester’s heart beat 
suffocatingly. 

The eyes of the women met as Zylphia 
entered. Hester rose slowly — going to 
meet her across the hearth; the necessity 
of the situation nerved her to action, she 
must assume and maintain the initiative. 
Her woman’s wit saved the situation. 

“You are real good to come and see 
me, Zylphia.”’ 

Hester had a pleasant voice. From 
long living in homes not her own, her 
feelings had always a second place in her 
demeanor. 

“T guessed yer mightn’t want ter 
come,” Zylphia spoke haltingly, and as 
Hester turned to her seat, followed 
closely, taking the center place before the 
fire — the tall rocking-chair the widow 
had insisted Eleazar should not vacate 
for her. Her action seemed all uncon- 
scious as with eyes riveted on Hester she 
leaned upon the arm of the chair toward 
her. 

“Yer awfu’ 


prutty,” said Zylphia 
gravely. 


“Did ver love Simeon?” 
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Hester hesitated, 


then 
straightly in her eyes answered, ‘‘I was 
all alone in the world, I hadn’t a home, as 
you have, I wasn’t capable to care tke 


looking 


of a home, as you are. Yes; I loved 
Simeon, for he was good to me.”’ 

Wild Zylphia listened absently, her 
eyes roving over Hester’s face, her b! ick 
dress, her white hands, the little ba: at 
her wrist; the first woman to whom she 
had spoken for more than forty ye irs. 
What memories of past associations yet 
hovered in her brain, who could tell? 
perhaps not she; but as Hester ind 
Eleazar marveled at her strange deme: nor 
Hester alone possessed the yielding mod 
to pacify the lonely creature. Alre.dy 
was Eleazar shuffling uneasily in his 
chair, watching a chance to enter the 
conversation with directing purpose. 
Hester saw Zylphia’s eyes fall to the »ag 
at her wrist. 

“You thought I mightn’t come, but I 
wanted you to know Simeon felt sore 
over the ill he’d done in life.””’ Zylphia 
raised her eyes to Hester’s. 

“‘Eleazar gave you the message?”’ 

Zylphia nodded. 

“Yer know what I think we ought ter 
do!”” interrupted Eleazar, but Zylphia 
took no heed. ‘I’ve told Hester the 
hull story uv the will, while we’s waitin’ 
fer yer! She knows yer got it! 
Simeon’s will!” 

“Hah!” snarled Zylphia turning to 
him. ‘An’ I trested yer, as yer said I'd 
alwers hed cause ter!”’ 

Hester’s heart thumped wildly; her 
throat went together as if she might never 
speak again; sudden dread of both her 
companions possessed her. Then Zyl- 
phia’s mood passed, and she looked again 
to Hester. 

‘“‘T was glad he told!” said the widow 
struggling for quiet voice. ‘Glad, 
Zylphia, because I’ve been in such great 
trouble! An’ now I know you have the 
will, I’m so glad, so glad ’tis you have it, 
an’ not some one would do me an ill 
turn.” 

She opened the bag swiftly, drew forth 
a gold ring. It caught Zylphia’s eyes 
and held them fascinated. 

“T know you forgive Simeon, an’ | 
know you'll befriend me.” 
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Hester held out the ring, but as Zyl- 
phia reached to take it, yet kept it a 
moment. 

“Inside ’tis marked, ‘Z. T. from S. K.’ 
An’ so you'll forgive Simeon the wrong 
he done, because he alwers kept the ring, 
s:me as if you an’ he was alwers sweet- 
hearts.” 

Zylphia held it to the firelight, turned 
it around; two gold hearts, two blue 
stones, yet she thought not to put it on 
h-r finger, but turning to Hester asked — 

“Did he give yer one?” 

Hester held out her white hand wearing 
tlle wedding ring. 

‘““Mine’s pruttiest!”” exclaimed Zylphia 
gleefully. ‘‘An’ yer might a kept it, 
an’ I never known!"’ 

‘Zylphia!” interposed Eleazar. 

“Wal! what yer got ter say "bout it?”’ 
she demanded harshly. 

‘Never mind him, Zylphia,’’ exclaimed 
Hester. “J trust you! I know you'll 
give me the will back agen, an’ I shall 
alwers be glad you found it.”’ 

Zylphia rose and passed before Hester; 
instantly was Eleazar on his feet. Cross- 
ing the hearth he followed after her, but 
she made no motion to escape, as he sur- 
mised. Instead, she reached to the 
warped oven board, slipped the button 
that held it in place, drew it forward, and 
there in the dust and cobwebs of years 
of time, within the oven, was Eleazar’s 
family Bible. 

“T do vum ter goodness!” ex- 
claimed the old man excitedly, then 
interrupting himself cautiously, looked 
toward Hester, peering over Zylphia’s 
shoulder. 

“P’raps yer'll take it kin’ly ter find 
ther will, seein’ ez yer don’t call no one 
honest but yerself.”’ 

As the fam’ly Bible of the Browns 
passed into Eleazar’s hands, Hester drew 
her shawl about her. She clasped the 
will nervously as she took it from him, 
her eyes involuntarily seeking the dark- 
ness staring in through the uncurtained 
windows. 

“Zylphia,” she said, “ you’ve done me 
a great kindness. Ef you ever want a 
friend you come to me, or send to me; 
don’t be hard on Eleazar, he wanted to 
help me, the same as you did.” 
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“Are yer goin?” asked Zylphia sud- 
denly. 

“T must. Samyel an’ his wife are 
stayin’ with me. She’sa bit ailin’ an’ may 
want suthin’ ’fore I’m back.” 

‘“You mustn’t come to the door, for the 
night air’s awful chill,” and her eyes held 
Eleazar’s with a certain fear the old man 
recognized, then comprehended. 

“Good night!” he assented, while 
already Hester was in the entryway, 
closing the outer door with equal swift- 
ness and caution. 

‘“‘Hero!”’ she said softly, but yet loud 
enough for the faithful dog who followed 
her everywhere when nightfall was com- 
ing on. 

“Hero!” 

Then fear possessed her wholly, her 
heart throbbed aloud, she caught her 
breath uncertainly, hurrying swiftly to 
the open road. Never before had the 
dog failed her; she summoned courage, 
paused, whistled the low call he under- 
stood, that brought him always to her. 
There was no response; conscious of the 
moments wasted in getting away from 
the lonely house, from the chance of 
Zylphia’s following, she hastened forward. 

The moon again sailed into open sky be- 
tween dark clouds, shadowsalong the road- 
side starting sharply into human guise. 
The whip-poor-will ceased singing, silence 
filled the solitude, the white houses of the 
village stood yet farin distance. Hester’s 
flagging feet broke into a run; easier was 
it to hasten thus. Her hat slipped back 
from off her head, hanging by the broad 
ribbon strings; the cool night air bathed 
her temples. Anxiously she thrust her 
hand within her pocket, holding fast the 
house key. Her other, already clasped 
above her throbbing breast, clung closely 
about the precious will. 

Sharply her steps echoed upon the still- 
ness where the plank bridging of the 
brook crossed the road; instantly some- 
thing touched her head. She uttered a 
smothered cry, the whip-poor-will an- 
swered; twas only a heavy coil of her 
red hair streaming downward. With 
eager look fixed on the nearing village, 
unheedingly she sped along while the 
clock in the tall spire of the belfry told 
deliberately the strokes of midnight. 
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A STORY OF FRATERNITY 


By EDMOND S. WINTHROP 


HATEVER need of political 

W protection or desire for politi- 

cal aggrandizement may have 

given rise to the secret societies of Europe, 
in America the fact that nearly two 
million of the male population of the 
country are members of one or more such 
orders is to be very differently explained. 
This amazing development arises out of 
social rather than political conditions. 
More often than not the considerations 
which induce men to become members 
oi these orders are purely sentimental. 

It is typical of the American, with his 
exaggeration of the “‘practical’’ in life, 
that he should so often do himself the 
injustice to attribute his own membership 
to baser motives, such as advantage in 
trade or professional life. While this 
selfish element is always present wherever 
human nature is concerned, of itself it 
would rather have wrought the destruc- 
tion than the development of these great 
organizations. 

American “‘society”’ is largely a matter 
of women with men as an appendage. 
The average American is altogether too 
busy to indulge in: the trifling that so- 
ciety, in the fashionable sense of the 
word, demands of her votaries. The 
average American is, nevertheless, a very 
social animal, nor does he find his social 
needs satisfied by the competitive 
struggles of his commercial life. That is 
not all that there is to him. He has 
other ideals and longs for other associ- 
ations with his fellowmen than those that 
arise from the process of getting his 
bread and butter from them,— associa- 
tions of friendship and helpfulness ex- 
pressing the kindlier side of his nature. 

Isolation is the price usually exacted 
for independence. The mental and 
moral loneliness in which American men 
are wont to live is the condition creating 
the need for which the ‘‘secret’’ societies 
exist. Nor is that all. 

Masculine sentimentality is a very 


real thing. The emotions with which men 
look upon the serious contingencies of 
life,— death, sickness, disaster, misfor- 
tune, and poverty, in many minds, seem 
to find their most satisfying expression 
in the rituals of the fraternal orders. 

The sense of chivalry, the appeal of 
knighthood, is another sentimental con- 
sideration not without weight, and even 
in our republican land, the high-sounding 
titles and the brilliant regalia are drawing 
forces of no slight power. 

These facts are well illustrated in the 
story of the founding of the order of the 
Knights of Pythias and the origin of its 
ritual. 

It is true that for the honors -of 
“founder” of the order there have been 
rival claimants, and also for the author- 
ship of the ritual, but the order has itself 
officially ‘settled the dispute, built a 
monument to its founder and put itself 
on record as to its own origin. Mr. Wm. 
D. Kennedy, the painstaking historian 
of the order, finds the official position to 
be amply justified by the facts. 

As thus told, the story is one of con- 
siderable human interest to all students 
of social conditions and forces. 

From these official records it appears 
that the founder of the order was a 
certain Justus Henry Rathbone, at the 
time a citizen of the city of Washington 
and a clerk in the employ of the United 
States government. A study of the per- 
sonality of this man is full of interest. 

Rathbone was born in the town of 
Deerfield in the state of New York. His 
father was a distinguished jurist in the 
citv of Utica. His mother, Sarah Eliza- 
beth Dwight, was a descendant of the 
famous puritan divine, Jonathan Ed- 
wards. He attended various schools,— 
Mount Vernon Boarding School, Cortland 
Academy, Carlisle Seminary, and Madi- 
son State University. 

Young Rathbone’s most conspicuous 
talent was as a musician. He was not 
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only an effective performer or several 
different instruments and possessed of 
a fine voice, but was a composer of no 
mean ability. His most successful com- 
position was that of an orchestral ma- 
zurka which was performed at President 
Garfield’s nomination ball. 

It was quite natural that these talents 
should have led him to enter the theatri- 
cal profession in which for some years he 
led the usual roving life. 

His adventures in this direction do not 
appear to have been financially success- 
ful, and he was finally stranded penniless 
in northern Michigan, where he resorted 
to school teaching to earn his livelihood. 
There can be little doubt but that these 
early reverses had much to do with the 
temper and frame of his mind. Alone in 
a distant and not too sympathetic fron- 
tier community, he must often have felt 
the need that at a later period he under- 
took to meet for others. 

He was not one of those men whom 
misfortune embitters. He felt the reality 
of human sympathy and brotherhood and 
its great power if organized and expressed. 
He also felt the absence of that expression. 

His experiences during the war of the 
Rebellion must have emphasized these 
feelings. It was typical of the man, as 
history presents him to us, that he should 
have engaged to serve his countrv as a 
hospital nurse rather than as a soldier 
under arms. After a brief service as 
“citizen nurse’’ he enlisted and was im- 
mediately appointed hospital steward, 
in which capacity he served to the end of 
the war. 

The scenes which he witnessed and in 
which he doubtless also bore a part, 
a2mong the wounded and dying thousands 
of those wartime hospitals, must all have 
tended to deepen the impressions already 
formed in his mind by his own hardships 
of the need of organized helpfulness of a 
fraternal nature. Tragedies pitiful be- 
yond description and suffering at its 
worst were his daily object lesson during 
these years, and the service of relief his 
daily work. 

Rathbone’s faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of his duties is witnessed by the 
fact that after the war he was continued 
in the service of the War Department, in 


which he gradually rose to a responsible 
clerkship. The confidence felt in him is 
evidenced by the fact that he was chosen 
to go to Paris to make certain importint 
purchases for the equipment of West 
Point. 

It was during these days of his Wash- 
ington clerkship that his long-brooced 
designs for a fraternal organization bore 
fruit. 

The political life of the country was at 
that time in the very depths of the spcils 
system, and the idea of banding toget):er 
government clerks for their mutual pro- 
tection and help was the practical fo:m 
which his thoughts assumed. Thise 
ideas he often communicated to his in ti- 
mate companions. As the notion then 
possessed him, in its still unformulated 
stage, it was, as he himself expressed it, 
to form an order with ‘“‘a ritual built on 
some old story of brotherly love.” 

Just what that should be and the foim 
into which it should be cast awaited in 
accidental suggestion. 

Rathbone’s dramatic talents led him 
to association with amateur theatricals 
among his own set in Washington and it 
was the stray remark of a passing ac- 
quaintance of this group that turned his 
attention to the old play of “‘ Damon and 
Pythias.”” The title at once seized his 
imagination. Turning to his desk-mate 
he exclaimed, ‘Ed, I have it! I'll call 
it the Knights of Pythias.”’ 

He immediately went to work to pre- 
pare a ritual based on Banim’s old play, 
“Damon and Pythias.” This ritual he 
read to a few of his intimate friends and 
finally one day (Pythians will be inter- 
ested in the exact date, which cannot be 
placed nearer than the first week of Feb- 
ruary, 1864) he gathered a little group 
in the house of one Joseph Plant, and 
proceeded to institute the new order. 
An eye-witness’ account of this first 
meeting exists and is full of interest from 
the picturesque realism with which it 
puts the scene before us. The quotation 
is made in Kennedy’s history of the 
Knights of Pythias and is from a manu- 
script record by A. D. Van Derveer. 

“My brother and I became acquainted 
with Justus H. Rathbone some time in 
the year 1863, and we, being of a musical 
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A STORY OF 


turn of mind were often thrown in each 
other’s company and became upon very 
intimate terms with (Harry, as he was 
called) Justus H. Rathbone. I think 
somewhere between the first of Februarv, 
1864, and the fifth, I met Brother Rath- 
yone. Then he spoke to me about a 
secret order that he desired to organize, 
it the same time taking some papers from 
his pocket (which was the ritual) and 
told me that there would be a meeting 
of gentlemen at Mr. Plant’s house on D 
Street, and wanted me to be present. . 

No business of any importance was trans- 
acted. We who were present were noti- 
fied to be present at the Temperance Hall 
at 7.30 o’clock on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1864. (This date will interest 
Pythians as that of the actual founding 
of their order.) The time came and the 
gentlemen who were invited were on 
hand, and, while a general conversation 
was going on, Brother Rathbone sang 
out, ‘‘Lock the door.”’, The order was 
obeyed and the door was locked. Brother 
Rathbone called the gentlemen together 
and stated in a fitting manner for what 
purpose we were called together — I wish 
that I could recall his words, for they were 
full of kindness and love. I will here 
state that the night was very cold and the 
temperature of the room uncomfortable, 
having no fire or heat of any kind in the 
hall. Some of the gentlemen were rest- 
less, but as they became interested they 
warmed up. Brother Rathbone then 
asked Joseph T. K. Plant to take the 
chair and D. L. Burnett was nominated 
secretary. After thus organizing, 
Brother Rathbone arose and made a 
further statement that the purpose of 
this meeting was for the organization of 
a secret order, having for its object 
friendship, benevolence, and _ charity. 
Then the necessary oath was read by 
Brother Rathbone and administered to 
them —I well recollect the scene — I 
almost imagine I can see them now, all 
in their different positions, Brother Plant 
in the chair, on a raised platform, 
Brother Rathbone standing on his left, 
D. L. Burnett on his right, and the 
balance of the gentlemen in a semi-circle 
in front of the platform, all with upraised 
arms after the manner of administering 
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the oath of the Knights of Pythias, and 
Brother Rathbone immediately after re- 
ported a ritual for the opening and closing 
which had been prepared by him some 
weeks before, and after being read by 
Brother Rathbone was adopted.”’ 

Such was the first gathering of an or- 
ganization that in less than one genera- 
tion has grown to a membership of more 
than a half a million and is represented 
in every state of the Union. 

As an example of what I have called 
the fondness of a very large number of 
masculine minds for a certain sentimental 
expression of their thoughts regarding 
life and its mysteries I will add a brief 
quotation from the exercises at the dedi- 
cation of the monument to this founder 
of their order by the Pythians. 

‘Those who follow may turn to the last 
page of this the grandest and best of the 
centuries since the Star shone over Beth- 
lehem, and find this monument, and its 
history, telling as no monument has told 
or will tell, the story of fraternal love. 
Ever fresh and green be our memory of 
him,” etc. The strain is familiar to all 
who know anything of lodge life. 

It is obvious from all this that the new 
order possessed all the qualifications for 
a successful career. Its growth was 
rapid. 

At [first confined to officeholders in the 
government departments, it rapidly 
widened its circle. The middle West 
became its strongest territory, but no 
part of the Union was left unoccupied. 

Some sharp controversies arose over 
the organization and control of this un- 
shaped growth. An effort was made to. 
organize a lodge within the lodge, an 
inner circle of higher authority, but this. 
was defeated and the democratic spirit 
of the order preserved. This contro- 
versy was followed by one over the form 
of oath. It was known as the “O. B. N.’” 
controversy, the initials being an abbre- 
viation of the word Obligation. This 
was an effort to substitute an iron- 
clad pledge for the original one of the 
order, and the movement was’ fostered 
by the opponents of the inner-circle move- 
ment. It also suffered defeat from the 
great body of adherents who were not so 
much interested in one side or the other 
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of the troubles as in the general welfare 
of their order. 

In pursuit of its professedly benevolent 
functions, the order early began the ac- 
cumulation of funds, and its wealth grew 
with the same rapidity as its membership. 
It is to-day known as one of the richest 
of secret orders. Out of this branch of 
the enterprise has grown an insurance 
department. ‘‘Its objects are to furnish 
to members of our order secure insurance, 
with all the advantage of old line com- 
panies, at a much less expense.’’ There 
is also a ‘‘ Military Department” adding 
a drill to the other features of the order. 

Like many other of the fraternal so- 
cieties, the Knights of Pythias has or- 
ganized a woman’s auxiliary. This organ- 
ization is a welding of two older ones and 
is now known as the “Pythian Sisters.” 

The Supreme lodge has had its share 
of troubles over the question of foreign 
rituals, and has finally put itself on 
record in the following expression: 

“‘Our order is American; it stands for 
country, and for order, but believes in 
loyalty to flag and tongue. It welcomes 
those who come to us from foreign shores 
desiring to be Americans, knowing our 
language, observing our laws, and aiding 
in the prosperity of our country. And 
in using the word ‘country’ I do not 
limit it to the United States. This loyalty 
to flag was recognized when the Ontario 
brethren marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in 1894, carrying the flag of their 
country, by the cheers of the spectators, 
citizens of this republic. Not that we so 
loved the flag that they bore, but we did 
appreciate and did compliment their 
loyalty to it as the flag of their country. 
Welcome all people who come to us in the 
spirit we have named. Our order stands 
for Americanism. It says to all those 
who come to our country not desiring to 
know our language, not caring to observe 
our laws, not caring for our customs, 
thrice welcome will be the ship that wili 
carry you back to the land from which 
vou came. This order in this country 
desires no man for a member who does 
not wish to know its tongue and does not 
care to familiarize himself with its laws 
and has not a proper regard for its cus- 
toms and institutions.” 
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So was that matter settled. The order 
justly prides itself on its patriotism and 
wins many warm adherents and many 
friends from outside its own body on that 
basis. Perhaps the most distinguished 
member of the order since its organiza- 
tion was President Wm. McKinley. An 
organization in which a man like Mc- 
Kinley might find himself at home can 
contain nothing prejudicial to the highest 
welfare of the country. In New England 
perhaps the most distinguished recent 
member was W. H. Moody, now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Justice 
Moody, upon his elevation to the bench, 
resigned his membership in this and other 
orders through a fine conscience as to a 
judge’s attitude of ‘absolute impartiality 
—an act which honored the order to 
which he had belonged. Although the 
order is still young it numbers on its 
rolls the names of many conspicuous for 
integrity and public service. 

As to its introduction into New Eng- 
land, it first appears in Connecticut in 
1868, Massachusetts, 1869, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island 1870, Maine 1871, 
and Vermont 1877. That is to say that 
within four years of its organization as a 
tiny group of a dozen men in Washington, 
itjhad found its way into the hills of New 
England and within ten years of its be- 
ginning had a foot in every one of the 
New England states but Vermont, which 
followed in a yearortwo. To-day, strongly 
entrenched in the New England states, 
Massachusetts alone reports a member- 
ship of about twenty-five thousand. 

Surely, in any right estimation of life, 
to have shed abroad so pervasive and 
gentle an influence for brotherly kind- 
ness, charity, patriotism, and virtue, is 
not living in the world for naught. 

It is rare that the official actions of 
government or the formal histories of our 
land take any cognizance of such orders 
as that of the Knights of Pythias. Even 
in the pages of books seeking to give a 
closer account of the social institutions 
of our country, their names are more con- 
spicuous by absence than by mention. 
But in the actual life of the people they 
are bearing a large part and, we cannot 
but believe, on the whole, a beneficent 
part. 











ABOUT BOOKS 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


NE of the most notable ‘‘move- 
() ments’’ of the past two or three 
years has been along the lines 
of spiritualism, or more properly 
spiritism. Perhaps in some small degree 
this movement gets its impetus by being 
carried along with science in general, 
which in nearly all its branches has re- 
cently advanced too rapidly to be ex- 
pressed in steps—it has jumped. But 
there is far better and more direct cause 
for the great attention which spiritism 
has received. 

In the first place the increase in spirit- 
ualistic humbugs, both in numbers and 
in atrocity, has led thinking people to 
inquire what, if anything, is the real basis 
of spiritualism, and to what extent can 
a sane, intelligent person believe in it. 
These queries have placed before the men 
who knew, not only the opportunity, but 
the obligation to give answer and to pub- 
lish the answer in non-technical fashion 
for the lay reader and the lay mind. 

Still more important the fact that in- 
sanity is increasing in the United States 
more rapidly per thousand of population 
than in any other country places the 
study of the nature and destiny of human 
personality in the light of a social safe- 
guard. 

Perhaps no work upon any phase of 
this broad subject is so illuminating to the 
average reader as Mr. Bruce’s. It sums 
up the investigations of many careful 
scientific men in this country and abroad, 
makes due allowance for the differences 
in viewpoint, and leaves us with two 
clear convictions! 

First —that much of theso-called spirit- 
ism may reasonably be reduced to 
telepathy. Second —that hypnotism as 
a therapeutic agency is growing more and 
more useful in the treatment of mental 
disease and even alcoholism. 

Whatever Mr. Bruce’s own personal 
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theories and convictions may be, he has 
succeeded in keeping them well in the 
background, allowing us to formul:te 
ours from the combined observations of 
many close students, and from a wile 
variety of well-authenticated cases. | 1- 
deed, the chapters are well filled with 
cases, most of which are very interestinz, 
whether one wishes to study spiritism 
or merely to enjoy good reading. 

One case is outlined, showing in we'l- 
proved life a dual character similar to Dr. 
Jekyil and Mr. Hyde. A preacher in 
Greene, R. I., suddenly disappeared fro:n 
home. For eight weeks his whereabou:s 
were unknown. He was finally discov- 
ered in Norristown, Pa., where he had 
opened a little general store. He knew 
nothing of his former self, name, or home. 
He had been perfectly rational both in 
the old self and in the new. On being 
taken back home, he entirely forgot his 
Norristown life, and it was only upon 
being hypnotized that he could tell of his 
doings while he was away from Greene. 

Few people realize the success with 
which alcoholism is now being treated by 
a few medical men through the agency 
of hypnotism. Here alone is a field of 
usefulness for mental science, even if it 
be followed no more deeply than hypno- 
tism, which, by the way, a layman can 
soon learn to use with success. 

(Published by Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


“Mr. Crewe’s Career,” by Winston 
Churchill. First, a question: What is 
a historical novel? Must it be a story 
raked from the ashes of some burned-out 
period of history? Must it present people 
who lived in a time or a place far removed 
from our own? Shall it deal only with 
people and customs which depend for 
their charm upon a certain (or uncertain) 
strangeness? 

The answer to these questions is bound 
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‘between two red covers, on the first of 
which is stamped in gold, ‘‘Mr. Crewe’s 
‘Career.”’ 

If the book were a court arraignment 
of a particular system of railroads, it 
could scarcely present a more perfect idea 
of that system’s dominance in politics, 
and not only of a particular system of 
railroads, but of the typical railroad 
vowers for which this country is noted. 
There is the conventional chief counsel, 
a venerable lawyer with dignity and 
wealth, whose guiding hand in state 
politics is positive and effective, though 
stretched out from an unofficial position. 
hen there is the inevitable ring of ‘rep- 
resentatives of the people,’’ made by the 
chief counsel, and actuated by him. 
Through them the system controls the 
state, with precision, along the lines of 
most profit to the system. 

One day an ambitious young man 
comes along and there is ‘“‘a fight on. 
This ,time it is a! Mr. Crewe; but how 
many times and in how many places 
during the past five years have the essen- 
tials of this same program been carried 
out in burning realities? What a splen- 
did basis for a novel of real people with 
‘character and power! 

And what development in character 
as the story progresses! How few people 
in present day novels show that growth! 
How many, many of the people in books 
‘enter the scene with a certain defined 
personality, move back and forth before 
the reader among circumstances which 
must inevitably change that personality 
for better or for worse; yet are carried 
off in the last chapter in just that same 
defined personality in which they were 
first introduced, like marionettes whose 
functions are mere acts without growth! 
Not so with Winston Churchill’s people, 
particularly his leading ones. 

While developing the characters in his 
novels, the author has also been develop- 
ing himself. We feel sure Mr. Churchill 
won’t think we are too patronizing in 
saying this. At any rate one has only 
‘to read ‘‘Mr. Crewe’s Career’ and then 
recall ‘“‘The Celebrity” to realize how 
‘very much more of a force the author is 
‘than he was. 

The romance which runs through this 


story is ideal in its proportion and rela- 
tion to the ‘‘business end’”’ of the story. 


We, like Mr. Crewe, are ready to fall 
down before the real hero and the heroine. 
The people seem to like them too. We 
believe a canvass of ‘‘the critics” and of 
“the people’? would find this the best 
novel of the past twelvemonth. An un- 
usual agreement of judges. And besides 
being an unusually good story, it is a 
valuable document as a commentary 
upon our times and way of doing and not 
doing. (Published by The Macmillan 
Company.) 


‘Stories New and Old,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. ‘‘ Two facts about the short story 
are very significant; it is probably the 
oldest literary form, and it was the latest 
in point of time to receive exact defini- 
tion of its purpose and scope, and full 
unfolding of its artistic and dramatic 
resources. The first fact means that the 
short story is a vital and not an artificial 
form of literature, and fits itself easily and 
almost instinctively to certain impulses 
and interests of men; the second fact — 
the fact that the short story had to wait 
for the insight and skill of men of the 
genius of Poe, Hawthorne, Stevenson, 
Kipling, and Maupassant — means that 
as a literary form the short story ranks 
with the highest and most exacting forms 
of art. . . . The short story was told by 
the earliest fires in caves by men clad in 
the skins of wild animals; but it was not 
perfectly told until the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century.”’ 

Thus Mr. Mabie comments upon the 
short story as a vital form in our litera- 
ture, and at the same time introduces a 
collection of ten short story masterpieces. 
Such a complete and hearty endorsement 
by the pen of so exacting a critic and 
commentator, is a very significant tribute 
to the short story type of fiction. But 
Mr. Mabie must not be misconstrued as 
having established ‘“‘shortness’’ as a 
quality of intrinsic merit. On the con- 
trary, the space limitation is a drawback 
to be overcome, yet denoting an added 
merit when it has been overcome. A 
square inch cut from the center of a 
large painting is not by any means a 
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perfect miniature. But a well-organized, 
complete story in brief form is a veritable 
literary gem. 

With that rare selective genius which 
could come only after a knowledge of the 
whole great field of literature, Mr. Mabie 
has picked ten stories which apparently 
satisfy the abstract analysis of literary 
quality and still maintain to the highest 
degree that human interest which makes 
them ‘good stories.” 

Poe, of course, could scarcely fail to 
figure in a library of such stories. The 
story selected, ‘‘The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum,’’ is, however, one of his less com- 
monly known writings. So also with 
Dickens. His “Dr. Marigold’s Prescrip- 
tions’’ is seldom mentioned or thought of 
as a Dickens product, yet from the stand- 
point of good reading it is one of his few 
best. 

Then “Rab and His Friends’’— that 
classic of unaffected art, with a hero none 
other than a faithful dog. How a good 
dog brings out the character that is in 
human beings! Yet how few really good 
dog stories there are. We recall two 
exceptional ones by Henry Van Dyke and 
_ Richard Harding Davis — but for that 
simple tenderness which carries straight 
to the heart, ‘‘Rab and His Friends”’ is 
probably the masterpiece. 

Other stories, each no less predominant 
in its peculiar class, ten in all, make up 
this volume. The rare entertainment 
afforded for a half hour or a whole holiday 
bespeaks encouragement for all the efforts 
which are being exerted to develop the 
short story — even to the limited influ- 
ence of the prize contest now being con- 
ducted by this magazine among New 
England’s college students. (Published 
by the Macmillan Company.) 


“The Pilgrims and other Poems,” by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Not many books 
of verse come off the presses which we 
could honestly recommend one to sit 
down and read as a book. Most of the 
verses for consecutive reading have been 
penned by men who lived and worked in 
a time very different from the first tenth 
of the twentieth century. Some critics 
(well-informed critics, too) declare flatly 
and finally that the muses have ceased to 
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breathe their inspirations into the hearts 
of men. 

Perhaps the muses have grown cold — 
what of it? Here is a writer of genius 
and resources who draws his inspirations 
not from the muses or the clouds, but 
straight from the life and thought of me:.. 
The subjects of our modern thought give 
him a theme and the activities of our 
modern life give him the argument. 
Was it not Emerson who said that poetry 
consisted not in the meter but in the 
argument? 

The author’s attitude toward his own 
work may well be summed up in his own 
words: ‘‘The poets of our day are tecl:- 
nically superior to those that wrote in 
the time of our fathers, but it is notice- 
able that the lyrics that hold their places 
in the anthologies and popular reading 
books do not fly too high, but are simple, 
melodious, and sincere.” Which may 
well lead poets who are ambitious to 
write for the people to keep down to 
earth where the people live. 

The history of the United States is 
bound up in this book. It begins with 
the beginnings aboard the Mayflower, 
even before the Pilgrims landed. It 
carries them ashore on Cape Cod, follows 
them in their labors and their devotions 
and in the task of founding a colony so 
firmly that a great nation should be built 
upon it. Then the people of that nation 
are followed through all the ramifications 
of their varied lives and purposes; fisher 
men, ranchmen, merchants, journalists, 
miners, private citizens, and public ser 
vants — all are woven into this great 
lyric of America just as in reality they 
are woven into the fabric of the State. 

Mr. Dole’s philosophy is as broad as 
human life in America. Life is romantic 
if it be taken seriously enough to be lived 
well, without being too serious to rendera 
daily reward of satisfaction. One pas 
sage is given to no more dramatic an inci 
dent than the exploding of a miner’s lamp. 
Yet how quickly the force of character 
assents itself when 


‘‘A hero taking life in hand, 
Unmoved by craven fears, 
Unshrinking, volunteers 
To make the perilous descent 
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And if ’tis possible, to save 
Some gasping fellowbeing pent 
Within that poisoned grave.”’ 


Coming to the great men of our history, 
the author reveres, almost worships 
lincoln for his humanity and Ameri- 
canism, perhaps more than for the acts 
which history records in large letters. 


‘Gaunt, hewed as if from rugged boulders 
He bore a world of care and woe, 
Which creased his brow and bent his 
shoulders, 
And as a martyr laid him low. 


And so we tell our sons his story, 
We celebrate his humble birth, 

And crown his deeds with all the glory 
That men can offer on this earth. 


Hail, Lincoln! 
lengthen 
Still more majestic grows thy fame; 
The ties that bind us to thee strengthen; 
Starlike—immortal shines thy name.” 


As the swift years 


So the story of America, or, more ex- 
actly, of Americans, is told in verse. It 
is full of variety in subject and in move- 
ment, yet running through it is that fas- 
cinating interest which says constantly, 
‘This is life.’”’ Like all the other great 
lyrics, it will take time to reach its full 
measure of praise. It is too much to be 
fully appreciated at a glance, or even by 
one reading. But it grows with closer 
intimacy — the test which awards its 
verdict only after time and critics have 
had their say. In the meantime ‘The 
Pilgrims”’ is excellent reading. 

Just why the “other poems” should 
be wedged into this volume, is one of 
those mysteries of genius which will con- 
tinue to exist but never be explained. 
These few scattering verses seem to have 
no place at all with the title verses; and 
coming after a glorious climax they re- 
mind one of the unfortunate judgment 
through which Maude Adams, some years 
ago, made a practice of concluding her 
wonderful playing of The Little Min- 
ister with rare dramatic climax, and 
appearing after a ten-minute intermis- 
sion in the sketch,‘ Hop o’ me Thumb.” 


We venture the opinion that the next 
edition of ‘“‘The Pilgrims’’ will be pub- 
lished without the ‘‘and other poems.”’ 
(Privately printed by the University 
Press.) 


*The Half Smart Set.’””’ Anonymous. 
Novels of society are apt ‘to be mono- 
tonous, perhaps because they are usually 
done by folks who are not and have 
never been in society. A certain lack_of 
“insight”’ is therefore inevitable. 

But here is only a half-smart set, a 
novel of near-society. Well, to the av- 
erage reader, whoever he may be, the 
line between the smart and the near- 
smart is too indefinite to be a line at all. 
To the reader who has tried to enter 
society and failed, however, the line is 
well defined. 

To return to the story —it is a real 
society story — yet about people who 
are not really in society. The principal 
man (hero, you may say) is not even near 
the social fringe, being the son of country 
parents whose every instinct is practical 
almost to narrowness. But he falls in 
love with Patricia, who is wealthy, viva- 
cious — yes, and smart, even if she is 
not ‘‘in society.” 

It is an old theme, this thing of recon- 
ciling the families and circumstances of 
two young people who fall in love, each 
falling from a different sphere of life. 
Yet it is handled this time so well that it 
becomes new again, and the story is as 
fascinating as the game of life itself. 

Patricia is a girl far above her social 
environment in force of character and 
womanly spirit. Her personality is cap- 
tivating. She is at once daring, yet 
cautious, innocent, yet wise, imprudent, 
yet shrewd. She enjoys a gay rollicking 
life, among automobiles, country homes, 
and other luxuries. She falls in love 
with an ambitious but impecunious 
young man from the country. 

As a novel, this is wholesome and ab- 
sorbing. Besides, it teaches lessons that 
can be learned only by experience in 
life — or by reading good novels of ex- 
perience in life. Already ‘‘The Half 
Smart Set”’ is finding wide and hearty 
popularity. (Published by Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 
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TT" progress and enterprise that has 
marked the development of man- 
ufactures in New England is a 
story full of the romance of trade. 

Compare with a great modern plant the 
little old ruined mills that form so pictur- 
esque a feature of our wayside streams. 
The very feebleness of the slender little 
trickle of water that was thought to 
afford ample power causes a smile to one 
familiar with the great, booming wheels 
of modern commerce. Many a New 
England town, in its commemoration 
exercises, has paused to dedicate a tablet 
of imperishable bronze to mark the site 
of “‘the first mill.’ And why not? The 
feeling is a true one. The things that 
concern our working life and mark the 
achievements of toil and enterprise, the 
victories in the hard struggle for exist- 
ence, are no less worthy of such a memo- 
rial than those which belong to the more 
ornamental phases of existence. 

The New Englander who will pause to 
reflect before some of these old mill sites 
with which his summer rambles may 
bring him face to face, will have a new 
sense of the price and value of our com- 
mercial institutions, just as he who visits 
the old battlefields will acquire a warmer 
feeling for our political institutions. 

The bloodless victories of trade, of in- 
ventive genius, of commercial enterprise 
have had no small share in securing to 
us the freedom that the battlefield won. 

It has been well said of Mr. Eli Whit- 
ney, that great and typical example of 
New England’s manufacturing prowess, 
that he first invented the cotton-gin that 
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made slavery a bygone institution aid 
then devised and manufactured the rile 
that put the rebellion down. 

But it is one thing to develop a mani- 
facturing community and another thiig 
to maintain its prosperity. 

For this latter achievement something 
more than enterprise and skill are neces- 
sary. The work must be backed by tlie 
loyal interest of the community. Manu- 
facturers need patronage as well as 
patents, buyers as well as brains. 

And that is whereour readers come in. 
The purpose of this little pilgrimage is to 
awaken or renew your commercial patri- 
otism, if we may coin a phrase that we 
believe means something. 

Germany has taught us something in 
that respect. We have often smiled at 
the Kaiser’s growl at every inroad of 
foreign manufacturers on the trade of his 
own fair realm, and we do not advocate 
by any manner of means a policy of ex- 
clusion. Fair competition is best in the 
long run for all parties concerned. But 
as an expression of a feeling shared by 
the German people, a feeling of intense 
loyalty to home manufactures, it is an ex- 
hibition of wise and commendable spirit. 

New England is the Germany of Am- 
erica in industry, thrift,and genius. But 
our own fair section has something to 
learn from our German cousins in the way 
of loyalty to home institutions. 

Put a wreath over the door of the old 
mill, and take to heart our littlepreachment 
on the cost of the upbuilding of a great in- 
dustry and itsimportance, political, moral, 
educational, in the life of the people. 
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A MOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR MECCA 
BRETTON WOODS AND ITS WONDERFUL RISE AS A REGAL 


SUMMER 


gratification of ‘‘speed madness”’ 

that lures so many owners of motor 
cars to the White Mountains every 
summer. Last season, according to the 
count of a well-known hotel manager, 
eight hundred automobiles traversed the 
line highways of the mountains, leaving 
behind them something more than the 
pungent odor of gasoline; for it is quite 
in the nature of things that the owners 
and occupants of such expensive anni- 
hilators of time and distance should be 
fairly well off in this world’s goods, and 
free spenders. 

The autoist who is out for a vacation 
spin in his ten thousand dollar machine 
with family or friends wants the best that 
money can buy, and some of the things 
that even cash or a certified check cannot 
procure — like good weather. 

Above all things he wants good hotels. 
With the ordinary traveler it is often a 
case of ‘“‘go farther and fare worse’’ in 
this respect, but the automobilist is one 
of those pampered favorites of fortune 
who can go farther and fare better, if 
needs be. 

Be that as it may, there is no discount 
on the White Mountain hotels of the 
better sort, anyway. For a generation 
they have been famous for their table, 
and excellence in that respect, of course, 
is seventy-five percent of a hotel’s success. 

By common consent the accepted 
rendezvous for a very large majority of 
the automobile touring parties that enter 
the mountains every season is Bretton 
Woods, where are located those famous 
summer hotels, the ‘‘ Hotel Mount Wash- 
ington” and the ‘Mount Pleasant House.” 
Not’a day passes during the vacation 
season that does not witness the arrival 
or departure of at least one touring party, 
from the family affair of four or five, to 
a club run like the recent expedition 


E: is something more than the mere 
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under the auspices and personal leader- 
ship of the Automobile Club of America. 

The larger number of these visitors 
register at the magnificent ‘Mount 
Washington,” for, as previously inti- 
mated, nothing in the hotel line is too 
good for the average automobile enthu- 
siast. In this selection they display ‘le 
best of judgment, for some one equ illv 
discriminating has described the ‘“‘ Mount 
Washington”’ as ‘‘a palace in a paradise. ’ 

That is precisely what it is. The big 
and beautiful building cost more than 
many a ducal palace in Europe, and if 
there is such a thing as an earthly para- 
dise, it surely is that glorious section of 
the New Hampshire mountains of which 
Bretton Woods is the center. 

Nestling in the very shadow of its 
mighty namesake and the other members 
of the Presidential Range the “Mount 
Washington”’ and its homelikecompanion, 
the ‘“‘Mount Pleasant House,’”’ enjoy as 
perfect and inspiring a setting as the 
most imaginative of nature-lovers could 
conceive. Moreover, their altitude above 
the sea is more than sixteen hundred 
feet, so that here the poet will find a 
literal answer to his prayer: 

“Lift me, O Lord, above the level plain, 

Beyond the cities where life throbs and 

thrills, 
And in the cool airs let my spirit gain 
The stable strength and courage of thy hills.’’ 


The ‘‘Mount Washington,” with its 
imposing proportions, its wonderful in- 
terior appointments, its appropriate Jand- 
scape adornments, and its brilliant social 
life, is truly enough “the architectural 
gem of the White Mountains region and 
the great meeting-place of wealth, 
fashion, and culture.’’ No wonder the 
automobile parties from Boston, New 
York, Washington, and Chicago turn to 
it through the maze of mountain high- 
ways, as the needle turns to the pole. 
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From its spacious piazzas, from every 
one of its parlors and chambers, and even 
from its vast and beautiful dining-room, 
magnificent vistas of mountain, valley, 
river, or cloud, are to be enjoyed. To 
gaze at the mist-crowned summit of Mt. 
Washington as one enjoys one’s dessert 
is not given to every vacationist; nor is 
there anywhere in all this broad land a 
spot where one may indulge in a greater 
variety of outdoor sports and pastimes, 
or mingle with more intellectual or con- 
genial fellow guests. 

The “Mount Washington” is in all its 
appointments superbly complete, is al- 
ways, beyond everything else, a homelike 


heated throughout, and the electricity 
that turns night into brilliant day by 
means of five thousand incandescent 
lamps is furnished by its own lighting and 
power plant. No hotel in the land has 
a purer or more reliable supply of drinx- 
ing water. No comfort or luxury that 
the most exacting plutocrat could de- 
mand in a modern hotel has been omitt«d 
from the ‘‘Mount Washington” scheme 

On the broad plateau between tlie 
hotel and the ‘‘Mount Pleasant’ house 
is an eighteen-hole golf course — one of 
the finest in New England — where 
three-day tournaments are frequentiv 
held; a baseball diamond, on which ex- 
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hotel, where even the children feel that 
they are welcome. It has accommoda- 
tions for five hundred guests, whose wel- 
fare is cared for by a retinue of four hun- 
dred and fifty employees, over one hun- 
dred of whom are attached to the great 
dining-room. 

It has sun parlors, fern gardens, ball 
room, writing and card rooms, a beautiful 
foyer, great open fireplaces built of native 
stones, bowling alley, billiard room, 
squash court, swimming pool, and even 
a children’s playroom. Its culinary and 
cold storage departments have no supe- 
rior in the country. The hotel is steam- 


citing contests between the rival teams 
of different houses are pulled off, and at 
the foot of the slope from the ‘‘ Mount 
Washington” a great square of velvet turf 
for the fine old English game of ‘lawn 
bowls.” The devotees of tennis are not 
forgotten. There are two fine dirt courts. 
on the terrace overlooked by the easterly 
veranda and close alongside the swim- 
ming pool and shower bath. On the 
river bank by the spring just across the 
foot bridge are two fine turf courts. 

There is on the estate a garage seventy 
by two hundred and twenty, practically 
fire-proof, with accommodations for fifty 
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automobiles, a machine shop about 
thirty-five by sixty with complete equip- 
ment; but this does not mean that the 
welfare of the lovers of horse-flesh have 
been forgotten. The “‘Mount Washing- 
ton” livery leaves little to be desired, 
aud one of the great features of the 
hotel is its fine string of saddle horses, 
in charge of one of the best known experts 
in the United States, Major Valentz, 
formerly in the Austrian cavalry, but 
many seasons connected with the “ Back 
Kay Riding School.” 

Bridle paths, highways, and _ trails 
radiate everywhere. Mt. Washington 
and its companion peaks, with their 
rivines and other natural wonders, may 
be ascended and explored on foot; or the 
famous summit may be reached either by 
ruil or carriage. Practically every de- 
hght and enjoyment that mountain life 
can afford is at the disposal of the 
guest. 

Even the automobilist may ascend 
Mt. Washington with ease in these 
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days, and beside the eight-mile ascent of 
the carriage road, there are favorite one- 
day or half-day tours; taking in such 
interesting points as Lancaster, Littleton, 
Sugar Hill, Franconia, Profile House, 
Bethlehem, Maplewood, Crawford Notch, 
Intervale, North Conway, Jackson, and 
Jefferson, mountain runs whose glories 
can ill be expressed in prose. 

Bretton Woods and its great ‘“twin’’ 
hotels — how large and alluring it looms 
through the clear air and the rosy sunsets 
of the White Mountains in the scheme of 
American Vacation Days! And how 
definitely and convincingly the ‘human 
equation’’ comes into it; for how much of 
the fame and success of Bretton Woods 
is due to progressive and popular man- 
agement. 

Incomparable location, perfect hotels, 
good management — this is the trinity 
of factors that has made Bretton Woods 
the favorite vacation resort it is to-day, 
not only with automobilists, but with the 
American public in general. 
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The New England Guide Directory 


Reliable Registered 


Aroostock County 


Atkins, Wm., Ox Bow | 

August, Steven G., Caribou 

Austin, F. W., Ft. Kent Mills 

Banks, Wallace, Ox Bow 

Bard, Peter, Guerette 

Boushia, Robt., Guerette 

Brown, Russell C., Quimby 

Clark, Harry G., Ashland 

Clark, James, Wallagrass 

Clifford, C. A., Ox Bow 

Cohalan, John T., Quimby 

Cushman, Ralph S., care of Times 
Pub. Co., Houlton 

Cyre, Fred, Quimby 

Cyr, Xavier, Guerette 

Dubey, a Eagle Lake 

Eaton, Geo. E., Fort Kent sae 

Eaton, Stewart A., Fort K 

Garnett, John L., Island Falls. Box137 

Gleason, Geo. H., Ox Bow 

Guerette, Thos., Guerette 

Hess, Fred, Ashland 

Jordan, Guilford C., Guerette 

Ketchum, Willie, Stockholm 

Myshall, W. R., Island Falls 

McConnell, Wm. B., Ashland 

McCormick, Henry C., Portage 

McDonald, Chas. E., Sherman, Box 51 

McDonald, James E., Sherman. 

McDonnell, Frank S., Quimby 

McGowan, Chas. S., Portage 

McKee, Geo. I., Smyrna Mills 

McKay, Ira D., Ashland 

Nason, Oscar D., Ox Bow 

Park, Jarvis H., Presque Isle 

Peavey, C. R., Masardis. 

Pelkey Isadore, Guerette 

Perry, Harry, Benedicta. 

Porter, Robt. D., Portage 

Porter, Robt. Thomas, tea Lake. 

Ripley. Geo. W., Guerette 

Seamans, S. T., Guerette 

Sewall, Fred s., Island Falls 

Sewall, Merril, Island Falls 

Sewall, W. W., Island Falls 

Shaw, Peter, Guerette 

Sholler, Fred A., Smyrna Mills 

Splan, Thos., Smyrna Mills 

Theriault, Peter, Caribou 

Tweedie, Theodore H., Quimby 

West, John F., Portage, Box 45. 

Young, Pearl E., Sherman Mills 


Franklin County 


Albee, Nathan S., Rangeley 

Anderson, Jack, Allen’s Mills, Me. 

Arnburg, Arthur S., Rangeley 

Averill, Plummer M., Temple 

Bennett, Archie C., The Barker, via 
Oquossoc 

Bennett, ew 2. Bald Mt. Camps, 
Bald M 

Blackwell, Y. ‘Elmer, Stratton 

Blodgett, Dana B., Oquossoc 

Boutter, Webster "Rangeley, Box 348 

Brooks, Guy W., Rangeley, Box 35 

Brown, Bert L., Weld 

Bubier, Emery S., Phillips 

Campbell, Andrew G., Eustis. 

Carson, Will B. , Strong 

Child, Albert M., Weld 

Coburn, H. A., Weld 

Collins, ‘Herbert W., Rangeley 

Collins, Ralph Farmington 

Crosby, R. P., Rangeley 

Day, Percy H., Eustis 

Demeritt, Edgar E., Bethel 

Douglass, et S., Eustis 

Douglass, G. W., Eustis 

Douglass, W. W., Eustis 

Drake, W. F., Stratton 

Dummer, R. G., Weld 
ham, Silas, Salem 

Durrell, James E., Rangeley 

Dustin, Chas. W., Farmington 

Ellis, Natt, Rangeley 

Fish. Philip S., Farmington, R. D. 





Fuller, Harold M., Rangeley 
Fuller, Martin L., Rangeley 
Fuller, Victor G., Rangeley 
Gibbs, Chas. S., Rangeley 

Gile, Arthur C., Rangeley 

Gile, Ben E., Rangeley 

Gile, Clarence D., Rangeley, Box 67 
Gile, Philbrick, Rangeley, Box 70 
Gould, Merritt A., Rangeley, Box 260 
Gray, Willard B., Rangeley 
Haines, D. T., Mountain View 
Haley, Chas., Rangeley 

Haley, Dalton, Rangeley 

Haley, Frank, Rangeley 

Haley, J. E., Rangeley 

Haley, Leon D., Rangeley 
Haley, L. N., Rangeley 

Hall, P. C., Stratton 

Harden, Sidney, Rangeley 
Harnden, Chas. L., Rangeley 
Harnden, Eben J., Rangeley 
Harris, Frank N., Rangeley 
Hayford, Robt. E.. Oquossoc 
Hennigan, Geo., Eustis, Box 58 
Herrick, Bert, Rangeley 

Hewett, Herbert L., Stratton 
Heywood, D. E., Rangeley 
Hewey, Carroll W., Rangeley 
Higgins, John C., ‘Allen’s Mills 
Hight, Frank A., Rangeley 
Hinkley, Austin, Rangeley 

ee ne Bernard, Rangeley 
Hinkley, D. E., Rangeley 
Hinkley, Fred D., Rangeley 
Hinckley, G. H., Rangeley 
Hinckley, Vid, Rangeley 

Hoar, Chas. M., Rangeley 

Hoar, Clarence W., Rangeley 
Hoar, E. T., Rangeley 

Hoar, Fred, Rangeley, Box 18 
Hoar, Sherman P., Rangeley 
Hobbs, Harry L., Allen’s Mills 
Hodgkins, Wm. S., Temple 
Houghton, J. B., Weld 
Huntington, Chas. E., Temple 
Huntoon, Frank D., Rangeley 
Huntoon, Geo. D., Rangeley, Box 25 
Huntoon, G. H., Rangeley 
Huntoon, Herman, Rangeley 
Huntoon, Ira F., Rangeley 
Jacobs, Ralph, Rang eley 
Jennings, Charles L., ellen’ s Mills 
Jones, E. S., Stratton 

Jones, Guy E., Stratton 

Jones, W. Ellis, Stratton 

Lamb, C. F., Rangeley 

Lamb, Edw. F., Rangeley, Box 20 
Lamb, J. E., Rangeley 

Lamb, Wm., Rangeley 
Lisherness, Payson, Stratton 
Lockyer, Wm., Eustis 

Look, Percy J., Rangeley 
Lowell, E. H., ‘Rangeley 

Luce, Elbridge, Farmington 
Lufkin, Chas. W., _— Landing 
Lufkin, H. A., Madr’ 

Lufkin, Willard E., "Madr id 
Masterman, Victor me. Weld, R. F. D. 


No. 
Merry, Alton, Allen’s Mills 
Moore, Archie C., Madrid 
Moore, C. E., Oquossoc 
Moore, Herbert L., Rangeley, Box 159 
Moore, Howard L., Rangeley, Box 180 
Morrison, Adelmon, Rangeley 
Morrison, Ed. F., Rangeley 
McCard, S. B., Rangeley, Box 51 
McKinnon, John, Rangeley 
Nile, Calvin D., Rangeley 
Nile, Dennis’ a Rangeley 
Nile, Frank B., Stratton, ae 217 
Nile, J. Frank, Farmington Falls 
Nilel Milton E., Rangeley 
Nutting, Thos. E., Rangeley 
Oakes, Harry Lynn, Rangeley 
Oakes, Kendall W., Rangeley 
Oakes, Geo., Rangeley 
Packard, Simon D., Oquossoc 
Paine, Seth, Stratton 
Parkin, W. E., Weld 


Guides for © Pishiad, Touring, and Hunting 


Patterson, C. C., Rangeley _ 

Peary, Leland Edwin, Phillips. 

Perry, Henry C., Mountain View 

Philbrick, Frank H., Rangeley 

Philbrick, John L., Rangeley, Box 187 

Pillsbury, Arlie, Rangeley 

Porter, Frank C., Rangeley 

Porter, Wm. H., Rangeley 

Quimby, David L., Rangeley 

Quimby, Harry B., Rangeley 

Rackliff, D. F., Allen’s Mills, Box 5 

Record, Chas. M., The Barker, via 
Oquossoc 

Ricker, Ray M., Stratton 

Robbins, Ernest, Industry 

Ross, Abram, 2d, Rangeley, Box 275 

Ross Ernest, Rangeley, Box 239 

Ross, Geo. L., Rangeley, Box 3 

Ross, Jas. F., Rangeley 

Ross, Jesse W., Rangeley 

Ross, J. J., Rangeley : 

Savage, Edgar W., Farmington, R. 
No 

Savage, -; Stanley, Temple Mills. 

Seward, Oscar, Allen’s Mills 

Shaw, Alfred M., Jr., R. No. 2, New 
Sharon 

Smith, John M., Madrid 

Smith, Perley A., R. No. 2, Farming- 


ton 
Smith, Ray Gilbert, Madrid 
Snowman, Elmer, Rangeley 
Soule, Aaron, Rangeley 
Soule, Eugene, Rangeley | 
Spinney, Russell P., Bemis 
Sprague, A. H., Rangeley 
Stewart, Frank, Rangeley 
Stewart, Jas. A., Rangeley 
Stockbridge, D. E., Weld 
Swett, Henry G., Weld 
Sylvester, Edison, Eustis 
Sylvester, J. W., Eustis 
Taylor, Clifton, Stratton 
Taylor, Floyd, Stratton 
Thresher, Geo. H., Rangeley, Box 88 
Tibbetts, Axel D., Rangeley 
Tibbetts, Melvin D., Rangeley 
Tibbetts, T. Freeman, Rangeley 
Toothaker, Chas., Rangeley 
Toothaker, Maurice T., Rangeley 
Toothaker, Robin, Rangeley 
Twaddle, E. S., Weld 
Waldron, Robt. W., Bald Mt., 
Mt. Camps. 
Walker, John C., Lowelltown ; 
Washburn, Fredk. J. Haines Landing 
Webber, Everett C., Jay ; 
Welch, Herbert L., Haines Ldg., via 
Oquossoc 
White, Jos. H., Eustis. 
Whorff, Edw. B., Phillips. 
Wilbur, Almon, Rangeley 
Wilbur, Ervin S., Rangeley 
Wilbur, Herbert A., Rangeley 
Wilbur, John J., Rangeley 
Wilbur, John R., Rangeley 
Wilbur, Reuben W., Rangeley 
Wilber, Warren S., Rangeley 
Wilcox, Jas. E., Rangeley 
Wilcox, Leaman, Rangeley 
Witham, Mearl A., Weld 
Witham, Otis R., Eustis 
Wilbur, Reuben, ‘Jr. Rangeley 
Witham, Walter I.. Weld : 
Woodbury, Eugene, Eustis 
York, Geo. H., Middledam. 


Bald 


Kennebec County 
Alexander, Joe W., Belgrade Lakes 
Ames, Marshall, Belgrade Lakes 
Austin, Edward H., R. F. D. No. 1, 

Mercer 
Bailey, L. se Cedar Grove, Route 
No 


Benson, ohn z. care of G. - Blake, 
s ae 


o: 33, Oaklan 
Bickford, Roland Bes os Lakes 
Bickford, Webster R. F. , No. 33, 


Oakland 
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Kennebec County—Contin. 


Blake, G. P., Oakland 

Boynton, Fred A., Belgrade Lakes 

oe Liewellyn E., Jr., Hallo- 
we 

Brown, Chas. S., Readfield 


Bushey, Jos. L., F. D., No. 34, 
Oakland 

Castells, Aime, Mohigan Inn, Maran- 
cook 


Chase, John A., Kent’s Hill 

Clark, Dana L., Belgrade Lakes 

Clark, Jas. E., Oakland 

Cleaves, L. M. East Winthrop 

Clement, Edwin W., R. F. D. No. 34, 
Oakland 

Clement, Wilson, Belgrade Lakes 

Collins, W. Raymond, Belgrade Lakes 

Crowell, Edgar H., R. F. D., No. 34, 
Oakland 

Cummings, Everett A., Belgrade 

k 


es 

Curtis, Burt, Belgrade Lakes 

Cushman, Geo. Henry W., Jr., Mt. 
Vernon 

Damren, Allie P., Belgrade Lakes 

Davis, C. H., Readfield 

Dostie, Dulor, Winthrop 

Dow, egy Cc, Oakland, R. F. D. 


Ellis | her E., Belgrade Lakes 
Emery, W. H., Hallowell, Box 276 
Farnham, Alger P., Belgrade Lakes 
Farnham, Alton, Belgrade Lakes 
Fortier, David J., Winthrop 

ies We ., Gardiner, Route No. 


Frost, Chas. S., R. No. 1, Mercer 
Gillman, Reid W., Waterville 
Gleason, Leon, No. Belgrade 

Gleason, Millard E., No. Belgrade 
Gleason, Walter H., No. Belgrade 
Gordon, — Mason, Oakland, R. D. 


No. 
one. _ E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 


‘einme 5 ee Belgrade Lakes 


Greenwood, Gilbert Allen, Waterville 
Hardy, Louis C., Oakland, R. D. 


Hartford, Fred, Oakland, R. D. No. 
Hinkley, Albert C., Hallowell, R. F. D. 
No. 48 


Hitchcock, Arthur L., Newcastle 

Hunnewell, W. S., Waterville 

Illingworth, Benj., Oakland 

Jack, E. A., Oakland 

Jackson, Philip Richard, East Win- 
throp 

Johnson, Ernest E., Belgrade 

Jones, Harold W., So. China 

Jones, Thos. C., Gardiner, R. D. 
No. 15 

Jordan, Frank A., Belgrade Lakes 

Kelley, Bert L., Belgrade Lakes 

Kelley, Ervin F., Belgrade Lakes 

Ladd, James, Belgrade Lakes 

Landers, Geo. A., Belgrade Lakes 

Leavitt, Thomas O., Belgrade: Lakes, 
Box 56 

Lord, A. H., Oakland 

Mace, Flane H., R. No. 34, Oakland 

Mace, W. L., E. Winthrop 

Marshall, D. M., Oakland 

Mason, A. J., R. No. 15, Gardiner 

Mason, Chas. A., R. No. 15, Gardiner 

Meader, Abram, Belgrade Lakes 

Meader, Wm. B., Belgrade Lakes 

Merrill, Elmer E., R. No. 15, Gardiner 

Merrill, J. H., R. No. 15, Gardiner 

Metcalf, Donald C., 31 Grove St., 
Augusta 

Morrill, om. Belgrade Lakes 

Morrill, Linnie, Belgrade Lakes 

Morrill, Russell, Belgrade Lakes 

Morris, H. D., Winthrop, Box 282 

Mosher, Jos., Belgrade Lakes 

Moulton, Jas. M., Wayne 

Moulton, Jas. Wm., Wayne 

McKelvey, A. W., Belgrade Lakes 

Palmer, Arthur W., Kent’s Hill, 

Perkins, Lester, R. No. 29, Belgrade 


Pinkham, A. G., R. F. D., No. 15, 

ardiner 

Pray, Arthur E., Belgrade Lakes 

Read, Ambrose, 449 West St., Gar- 
diner, Me. 

Reynolds, Fred W., Belgrade Lakes 

Rich, Arthur J., Hallowell 

Richards, Henry H., No. Belgrade 

Ridley, Jas. A., Wayne 

Riggs, Luther, R. F. D. No. 34, Oak- 

land 

Roberts, Frank W., Augusta 

Rollins, Geo. G., No. Belgrade 

Roundy, H. F., R. F. D. No. 3, 
Augusta 

Stevens, Alfred, R. No. 34, Oakland 

Stevens, Asa, No. Belgrade 

Stevens, Millard K., R. No. 34, Oak- 
land. 

Stewart, R. L., Belgrade Lakes 

Stone, C. W., R. F. D. No. 33, Oak- 
land 

Thompson, O. H., Oakland 

Thwing, Chester Roland, Belgrade 


akes 
Thwing, Francis D., Belgrade Lakes, 


Box 
Tibbetts, Jos. H., R. F. D., No. 32, Mt. 
Vernon 
Toomey, William, Marancook 
Towle, R. G., Belgrade Lakes 
Tracey, C. H., Belgrade Lakes 
Tracey, James L., Belgrade Lakes 
Trask, Chas. E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 


92 
a oe E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 


Wallace, Wm. A., No. Belgrade 
Wallace, William A., N. Belgrade 
Watson, Charles H., Belgrade Lakes 
Welch, Arthur C., Wayne 

Williams, W..C., Readfield 

Wing, Frank E., Waterville 

Wyman, John A., Winthrop 


Piscataquis County 


Andrews, Wm. J., Greenville Jct. 
Arbo, John, Greenville 

Arnold, J. S., Katahdin Iron Works 
Barrows, Orlando G., Kineo 

Bartlett, Albert H., Dover 

Bartlett, Jas. H., Greenville 

Bartlett, Walter’ R., Knieo 

Bean, Geo. C., Foxcroft, Box 282 
Bell, Lewis, Schoodic 

Bernard, Oliver, Greenville, Box 167 
Bodfish, John I., Onawa 

Brown, Geo. T., Kineo 

Brown, Jas. M., Kineo 

Brown, Geo. I., Katahdin Iron Works 
Brown, Leonard W., Shirley Mills 
Buckingham, Geo., Greenville, Box 


171 

Butler, Wm., Kineo 

Buxton, R. A., Onawa. 

Calder, F. E., Kineo Station 

Capino, Philip, Greenville 

Capino, Simon, Greenville Jct. 

Carleton, A. M., Dover 

Carlson, Theodore Oscar Andrews, 
Greenville 

Caron, J. E., Greenville 

Carter, Geo. H., Greenville, Box 225 

Cole, Saml., Greenville Jc. 

Cook, W: infield S., Box 21, Willimantic 

Cripps, A, L., Kineo 

Cyr or Searw ay, Geo., North East 
Carry 

Damien, Fred C., Oldtown 

Davenport, Alonzo, Greenville 

Davenport, John, Greenville 

Davenport, Arthur H.,Greenville Jct. 

Davis, S. Seldon, Greenville 

De Villers, Wm., N. a Carry 

Doyle, Wm. T., 'N. . Carry 

Drew, Samuel B., oe Guilford 

Dubay, Arthur, Kineo 

Duff, Jas. A., Greenville 

Duty, Bert, Greenville 

Duty, Mose, Greenville 

Dyer, John T., Lily Bay 

Fastman, Arthur W., Kineo 

Eddy, Bert D., N. E. Carry 


Edgerly, Geo. H., R. F. D. No72, 

Dover a 

Fecto, John B., Greenville 

Findlay, Jas. A., Kineo 

Folsom, Jos. P., Guilford 

Folsom, Levi S., Kineo 

Folsom, Oliver E., Kineo 

French, Albert W., Guilford 

Gerry, Roscoe E., Sebac Lake 

Gilman, John, Onawa, Box 51 

Gorman, Geo. W., N. Bethel 

Grant, M. L., Kineo 

Grenier, Thos., Kineo 

Hager, Fank A., Dover 

Hamilton, Wm. M., Greenville 

Harlow, E. E., Kineo 

Harrington, Albert E., Greenville 

Harrington, Fredk., Greenville 

Hemenway, I. O., Chesuncook 

Henderson, Forest, Kineo 

Henderson, Frank, Greenville Jet,, 
Box 5i 

Henderson, Tom, N. E. Carry 

Hennessey, Walter, Kineo 

Higgins, Forrest R., Greenville Jct, 

Hildreth, John F., Kineo 

Hudson, Chas., Katahdin Iron W orks 

Johnson, Crawford, Kineo 

Johnson, John, Kineo 

Johnson, Henry T., Kineo 

Johnson, Wm. Henry, Kineo 

Johnston, Harry L., 5. Box 14 

Johnston, Wm. J., N. Carry 

Jordan, Hugh duit Katahdin 
Iron Works 

Keith, H. A., Moosehead 

Leeman, Thos. E., Monson 

Lessard, Aleck, Greenville, Box 54 

Marr, M. J., Moosehead 

— John E., Greenville, Box 

1 


Masterman, Richard V., Greenville 

Murray, Jos., Kineo 

Maynard, Walter H., Greenville Jct. 

Mayo, Simon, Mt. Kineo 

Meservey, Chas., Roach River 

Merservey, Wm. C., Greenville 

Mitchell, Oscar A., Kineo 

Morrill, Albert Chas., Sebec 

Morris, Clarence, Greenville Jct. 

Mossey, Jas., Kineo 

Mountain, Albert, Greenville 

Mullen, David B., N. E. Carry 

Mullen, Sandy E., Greenville, Box 31 

McClusky, Guy, Onawa 

~—- Hugh J., Greenville, Box 
1 


McDougall, Allen, Roach River 
McKenney, Samuel, Willimantic 
McNaughton, N. W., Schoodic 
McNulty, John A., N.E. Carry 
Nelson, Chas O. Moosehead 

Nelson, Roy, Kineo 

Nicholas, And. W., Foxcroft 
Nicholas, Chas., Kineo 

Nicholas, Louis, Kineo 

Owens, Albert R., Greenville Jct 
Parks, Fred L., Greenville Jct. 
Parks, Geo. W., Roach River 
Parsons, F. L., Greenville, Box 35 
Pastene, J. tL; Lily Bay 

Patten, Jos. M., Katahdin Tron Works 
Perley, Samuel F., Greenville 
Plonde, Peter, Kineo 

Potter, Blaine, Greenville Jct. 
ene ——— C., Sangerville, Box 


mena E. A., Foxcroft 
Randall, C. H., Roach River 
Reynolds, Jas. B., Greenville Jct 
Rogers, Harold, Katahdin Iron Works 
Rogers, Oliver C., Greenville 
Robshaw, Thos., Roach Riv: er 
Small, Frank Howard, Onawa 
Smart, Frank G., Kineo 

Smart, John, Chesuncook 
Smart, Thomas H., Chesuncook 
Smith, Ansel D., Kineo 

Smith, Baxter, Kineo 


Smith, Charles, Sr., care of Jay Cook, 


Kineo 
Smith,’ Forest M., Grant Farm 
Smith, Fred M., Chesuncook 
Smith, Frank H., Kineo 
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DIRECTORY OF MAINE GUIDES — Continued 
i —Contin. Jones, Geo. C., Caratunk, Fishing only man 
saith Piscataquis County — Kling, Cliff E., Flagstaff Martin, Leroy E., Caratunk 
No.t2, Smith, es C., care of F. H. Smith, - Wing, Warren, Flagstaff Messer, Don V., Skowhegan, R. D. 
Kin Keirstead, Archie, Pittsfield No. 4 and 5 
Smith,  cebabed C., Kineo Taylor, P. M., Flagstaff ‘ Mitchell, Chas. A., Caratunk 
Smith, S. S., Greenville, Box 227 Safford, Russell V., Dead River Moore, Abner C., Jackman 
Socklesin Nick, Kineo Adams, Irvin, Jackman, or Holeb Moore, Allen J., Jackman 
Stanchfield, @. L., N. W. Carry Bragg, A. S.. The Forks Moore, Chandler B., Bingham 
Sullivan, Albert John, Greenville Brown, Lester A., Mercer, R. D. No. 1 Moore, L. E., Jackman 
Suliivan, John D., Greenville Crawford, Alex. G., Box 22, Jackman Moore, L. R., Jr., Jackman 
Susop, John F., care of C. G. Garland’s Deming, Frank M., Flagstaff Moore, M. S., Holeb, care of J. E. 
Camps, Debsconeag, Old Town Donahue, Ralph E., Flagstaff Wilson 
Taylor, Walter, Greenville Donigen, Albert F., Bingham Moore, Orrin J., Jackman 
Templeton, F. F., Greenville Jct. Durgin, A. E., The Forks Morin, Geérge, Jackman 
Tibado, Amos, Greenville Jct. Durgin, Perlie E., The Forks, Box 34 Morris, John H., The Forks 
Tomer, Frank, Kineo | Dutelly, Alick, Jackman Morris, William H., The Forks 
Tomer, Peter, Greenville _ Dutelley, Chas., Jackman McDaniels, Albert, Jackman 
‘ll Tremblay, Henry, Greenville Dutelley, Eddy, Jackman McRitchie, Colin, Holeb 
/. Trombley, Fred, N Carry Eames, Ansel A., Flagstaff Newton, Forest A., Jackman 
‘ Turcott, Peter W., Greenville Farnham, Edward A., Mercer, or North, Fred, Skowhegan 
; Walden, a a, n Belgrade Lakes Nutting, Chas. S., Dead River 
Walden, Stanley reenville Fenlason, Earl, North Anson Setters i ; aoivons 
le Jet, f Whitten, E. B., Kineo Forsyth, Will P., Lake Moxie, Forsyth er meee: Me mag ~ re, 
4 roars Pettengill, D. L., Jackman 
Wilson, C. E., Moosehead Station Pierce, Chas. S., Lake Moxie 
Wilson, B. 3. ‘Moosehead Fortier Jos., Jackman, Box 82 Pooler. Willie G. Bingham 
Young, R. A., Onawa Gordon, L. M., Roach River Preble. Morris E.. Bingham 
le Jet. Young, Wm. W., Greenville Graftt, Edw., Jackman Prince. John Jackman 
n Works soever, < Winter. Suseteal Rogers Peles A., Dead River 
G , Danl. F., Smithfield -salpad y AA., Daa Riv 
Somerset County conan cA. Sinithfield Rollins, Saml. D. M., Bingham 
Durgin, Herbert, The Forks Hall, Wm. B., Jackman Ronco, Sylvanus, North New Portland 
Durgin, D. B., The Forks Ham, mY... Bingham, Box 208 Sanborn, Woodie, Caratunk 
14 Carville, John B., Flagstaff Harrington, Henry E., Canaan Sands, J. J., Jackman 
co Bickford, Geo., Smithfield Hawes, Perley C., The Forks Sands, J. M., Jackman 
y A Parsons, Wm. S., Flagstaff, Me. Henderson, Geo., Moose Riyer Spaulding, Geo. W., Caratunk 
-atahdin Wright, A. E., Flagstaff Higgins, John W., Bingham, care of Stewart, Chas. W., Moose River 
Henderson, E. A., Jackman ho Ww Maxfield, Rowe Pond Taylor, Will A., Jackman 
Dore, Willie E., Lakewood Camp: Tucker, Roy, Lake Moxie 
il McKay, Wm. J., The Forks Hill, Joseph J., The Forks + Winnie, Binch: 
ox 54 King, Willie, Qualified License, The Holden, Gardner O., Jackman Vittum, Winnie, Bingham 
Forks Holden, Melvin E., Moose River Williams, Lewis, Caratunk 
ile, Box § Wilson, Richard J., Jackman, Quali- Horton, H. R., Flagstaff _ Williams, Willie, Caratunk, Box 75 
‘ill fied License Jones, Oscar T., Lake Moxie Wilson, A. D., Holeb 
nville Walker, Robt., Mackamp Jones, W. E., The Forks Wilson, Ernest P., Jackman 
cs Towne, Thos. A., Bingham King, Geo., Jackman Wilson, J. E., Holeb 
ville Jet. # Lane, J. Maurice, West Carry Ponds Laxson, Bertie A., Lake Moxie Wilson, John M., Dead River 
Camps, Dead River, Littlefield, Chas., Mercer, R. D. No. 1 Wilson, Llewellyn, Holeb, or Moose 
| Ray, Hiram A., Moose River Marcow, Edw. Long Pond, via Jack- River 
74 Write to us for Full Information regarding Localities and each Guide’s Specialty.—_THE PUBLISHERS. 
q Fred C.N. Park 
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ry | 
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, 
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ille, Box 
Jet 
in Works WALTER D. HINDS 
’ : 
r Maine’s Leading and Largest Taxidermist || Greenville Junction, M ain 
7 SUBAGENT FOR ISSUANCE OF LICENSES . Pa Ss aatiatitai ti ~-— 
Branches at Haine’s Landing, Rangeley Lakes, Bel- ranches at Northeast Carry and Norcross 
0k grade Lakes, Maine; Port aux Basques, Newfoundland. Open October ist to December ist 
Raw Furs bought and sold. Complete line of Sporting A complete line of DEN DECORATIONS, as well as 
fay Cook, § | Goods, Moccasins,SnowShoes,etc. Bureau of information HEADS, SKINS, BIRDS, FUR RUGS, and NOVELTIES, 
forall points inMaine, NewBrunswick andNewfoundland made from deer and moose feet, stich as Hall Seats, Smok- 
m N i ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 
| 0 Specialties, but experts in all departments. All taxidermy done by thoroughly | to be relied upon 
* > - ‘ experts. Your work promptly atten to. 
12 14 76 Pine Street, Portland, Me. Goods forwarded on approval if desired, and backed by 
our guarantee of workmanship and excellence. 
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West OutletCamps > ° » . 


White Mountains — THE NEW PROFILE HOUSE 


AND TWENTY 





THE FAMOUS 
WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


GILBERT & COOPIBS, Proprietors 





Just across Moosehead Lake from Kineo Mountain, in 
plain view, are also Little Kineo, Lobster, the two Squaws, 
The big lake 
stretches away for twenty miles to north and again to the 


Boar Stone and Blue Ridge "Mountains. 


south. 
Plenty of good trails and walks through the woods. Hunt- 


ing and fishing in their season; boating, canoeing, swimming, 


dancing, lawn tennis, etc. 

Fishing season opens as soon as the ice leaves the lake, 
first to fifteenth of May. 
twenty-first until first of July. 


Easy transportation to camps, where everything is first 
class. A grand season for outing all the way to November. 


For rates, dates, and booklet, address 
GILBERT & COOMBS 


COME TO INDIAN POND CAMPS. 


our comfort. Fine canoeing. Vegetables from Indian Farm. The best of hunting in season. Ad 
* % . MARR, Moosehead, Me 





Good all the time; best from May 


Kineo. Maine 


City Hotel 













PRIVATE 


COTTAGES 


Unexcelled among lead- 
. te 
ing resort “hotels for its 
clientage, location and ap. 
pointments. 
good roads; 
Open July 1 to Oct. 1. 
H. GREENLEAF 


Golf, tennis; 
fine garage, 


Pres, 


Vendome 
{Boston 


Ce | 











HOTEL (ee 


for one person only. 


Suites (for two) 





nm — 
= OF 
Manager. | OSTON STREET, 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
OVER ONE MILE frontage of outside rooms. 
NO DARK inside or air shaft rooms. 
EVERY ROOM receives the SUNLIGHT. 
The only hotel of its size in the world having a 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM. 


room, $2.50 per day. 






An intercommunicating (free) and long distance telephone 
| an each room. 
|| @ 50 Single Suites with private bathroom, $1.50 per day 


g 100 Double Suites, with private 
bath room, for two persons, $2 per day. 
Alcove Chamber 
@ 150 Double Suites (for two), Al- 
cove Chamber and private bathroom, $3 perfday. 


gTREET 
ae SuARE 
TRESTLE So Fick 


@ 200 Double 
and private bath- 











| H. W. SPOONER, . . . . GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Art Photographer 
Prices for prints from original plates upon application. 


trout. 


We guarantee our readers_against fraudulent odverticing. 


The Beautiful Illustration Bind “The 


Sea Lover’s Paradise,” in this number of the NewEngland 
Magazine. are from photographs by 





FISH a dozen fine ponds and streams alive with 
Mountain climbing grew. Everything fof 
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The Atlantic Library of Travel 


OUR OLD HOME 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


THE AMERICAN IN 
HOLLAND 
by William Eliet Griffis 


A LITTLE TOUR IN 
{FRANCE 
by Henry James 





CASTILIAN DAYS 
by John Hay 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS 
by William Dean Howells 


IN THE LEVANT 
by Charles Dudley Warner 


Bound in handsome red cloth, 
with heavy gold lettering 
and gilt top 


283 Illustrations 
~ | 2579 Pages of Text 


AND A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





"The Atlantic Library of Travel "I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
was received yesterday, and in make- GUIDE BOOKS the box of sae hy Atlantle Li- 
: brary of Travel' and to express my 
up far exceeds my expectations. [| as READABLE planeuse in them, The binding, eter. 
feared there might be no index, but the as FICTION press and paper are excellent — the 
heii f Pras ee ee flexible binding especially so — and 
oe en FICTION the whole charm of the books is un- 
You confer a great debt and pleasure deniable. | anticipate much enjoyment 
Sais h ld i as INSTRUCTIVE from this possession which you have 
a a ee eT ee ee as GUIDE BOOKS put within the compass of so many 
other way acquire good literature." readers." 























SPECIAL TERMS [| tHe aTLANTIC MONTHLY co. 


The year’s subscription to the $1.00 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
: ‘ 3 e Gentlemen:— Enclosed please find $1.00 as first 
Adlantic Monthly may begin with to eniebaniay Gen dilier anil monthly installment on_your special offer of the 


Atlantic Library of Travel and the Atlantic 











any issue. The books are sent, all $1.00 Monthly (or $11.40 for complete payment net). 
‘ 3 - Name... 
charges prep: aid, to any Pp lace in per month for eleven months Street 
the United States. uatil TOTAL COST City 
$12.00 is paid Stat 
ec 
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Who Has Not Heard of the Famous 


NORTHEAST CARRY 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE 





The gateway to the happy Seating grounds 


Winnegarnock House 


The point from which you start on world-famous 


canoe trips. Everything up to the minute for the 
sportsman and lover of outing. Excellent steamer 
service. Large number of record fish caught from 
the wharf, right at the door. Address 


T. B. SNOW, Northeast Carry, Me. 





WHAT HO! FOR FISHING, HUNTING AND HEALTH 
A PLENTY, COME TO 


OUTLET HOUSE 
AND CAMPS 


Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Aw i 
miles from Greenville Junction, by C. P. Ry., or 
our own steamers. modern improvements in 
both hotel and camps. The very best of early 
and fate fishing and big game hunting. You own 
the place while here. Send for booklet. 


Charles E. Wilson, Proprietor 
MOOSEHEAD MAINE 








Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality — artistically, musically, and in point 
of durability — that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of -satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 


You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 




















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
$.W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Flovated 
and accessibie to all surface | ines” 


Kept by a 
Boston 


a 
Fireproof 
. Strictly 
First- Liss 
E rices 

© Reasonable 


a 
Oriental 
Rugs. 
Transient 
rates 
$2.50 with 
bath and 
up. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRYP. STIFSON, (Recently of Boston’ 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Woodward Hotel 











We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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King and Bartlett Lakes doh wmacee oF 
DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS e e 
sas ae |Fishing Tackle 
Seite 55 IS UNEXCELLED! 


**“High Grade” Rods 
**Bray ” Fly Books 
D. S. & Co. Trolls 


Dealers in Selected Firsts of 
the Best Makes 


s RODS, REELS, LINES, FLIES 
‘| E Trout, Salmon cnliieans abound in nearby waters. The Bi ccc 








SALTH 





center of the game region, where deer and bear are numer- 

reer a | ey = other — game SFr neces = 
i ti e-laden breezes 

ow. RUST feet Uhove axa level” —s Cutlery, Photo Siaiiien Lawn Tennis 











D F 
ke, 1 NO HAY FEVER —— 
y+, Of § Excellent spring water. Reached via rail and stage to 
nts Be pce tars beckict oe nd Dame, Stoddard & Co. 
on nies ts -eumch 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
KING AND BARTLETT LAKES OPP. BROMFIELD STREET 
or SPENCER, MAINE Catalogue 





[AINE § Everything up to date 









































"| COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
Made in St. Louis 
} 
At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and engiiey R. R. 
} GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excellent pond and brook 
fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagstaff,and buckboards 
to all‘parts of the Dead River Country. All table supplies from our 
own gardens. Address 
ALBION SAVAGE ° . . Stratton, Maine } 
| |JONES’ CAMPS 
8 
AT MOSQUITO NARROWS, LAKE MOXIE, ME. | 
° | 
@ No better trout fishing lies out of doors than in These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts, 
2 > ! jars, and keep you from being tossed about every time 
this beautiful body of water. Built close to nature's you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street car 
t heart and well adapted to give ‘perfect satisfaction crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. 
, a fs They save you They save your Springs 
, to sportsmen, these camps are the real thing. Easily They save your Engine They cost little 
‘ . dd Look out for imitations. We guarantee these Springs. 
reached via Somerset Ry. For particulars address Poe pn area 
889 Boylston St., Boston 
) JONES BROS., BINGHAM, MAINE F, SHIRLEY BOY 5 1New England Distributer 
MOSQUITO NARROWS CAMP Telephone Back Bay 3910. “* 
a 
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You Would Insist 


upon having the original, well-known 
brand: of Castoria, if you wanted a 
remedy Of this kind, so you should in- 
sist upon having a BISSELL "Cyko" 
Bearing when you buy a Carpet 
Sweeper. The Bissell is the genuine, 


the kind of Carpet Sweeper you have 
either used or have heard about for the 
past thirty-one years 

There’s but one 


Sweeper 


It has been frequently imitated, but 
never approached in the perfection of 
its mechanism or sweeping qualities. 
Don’t accept the ‘‘just as good as the 
Bissell,” insist upon having the real 
sweeper. There’s but one best in any- 
thing ; in carpet sweepersit’s the Bissell. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Price, $2.50 to $5.50. 


Buy a Bissell “‘Cyko” Bearing Sweeper now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip within one week, and 
we will send you FREE a fine quality card case with 
no printing on it. 
Send for free Dept. 111, Bissell Carpet 

klet. Sweeper Grand Rapids, 
BD : Mich. 





(Largest and 
aly ry rn 
erpeet wee 

Makers Th 
o World) 











HAVE YOU A TYPEWRITER? 


Every study, every home should have 
one, as well as every Business Office, 
no matter.how small, AT OUR PRICE s 
this is easily possible 3 


First-class Rebuilt $] 5.00 
Standard Machines 


Guaranteed in all respects as represented 





We handle machines of all makes. Write us, 
stating what you prefer, and let us make quotations; 
or say how much you wish to pay and see wha it we 
can offer. 

We have been in the business, under one manage. 
ment, since 1882, and patrons get the benefit of our 
experience. 

Our specialty is thoroughly rebuilt machines, for 
practical work, as good as when new and often with 
more modern parts, at 7-6 to 1-2 the original cost. 
Splendid value for the money every time. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


BOWEN & SON 
365 Main St. - Springfield, Mass. 





WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


No elevated tank to freeze 
or leak. Tank located in 
cellar. Any pressure up to 
60 pounds. 


The Ideal fire protection 


Send for illustrated Cata- 
logue “* 20.” 





Let our Engineers figure 
out your needs 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT AT THE 
CROW’S NEST AND PRIVATE LODGES ON 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Maine. ‘Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. of 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets you at 


Greenville Junction, and it’s a half hour to the Crow’s Nest. Address 
. FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine. 


We guarantee our readers agains; fraudulent advertising. 
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To Possess a Healthful 
and Pearly Skin 


use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap with warm water 
daily. - It is a fine toilet soap that keeps 
the skin soft, smooth and white. 

A soap that will do this is a good soap 
to use—but Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will do 
more. Because of its delicate, medicinal 
and emollient properties derived from pure 
sulphur, it is unrivaled in soothing, healing 
and purifying virtues. 

It removes pimples, redness, roughness 
and allays irritation of the skin. Used as 
a shampoo, it frees the scalp of dandruff and 
prevents the hair from falling. 

Your druggist sells 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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= e Dur system Of payment every family of mod 

erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano, 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston ;Street, Boston,’Mass, | 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


** Patience and Mennen’s” 
do wonders forthe skin and 
complexion of those who 
mad on oifoc L The 
continue y use o CUSHION 

MENNEN’S 
Borated Taleum 
TOILET POWDER 
bee improve a pF germ, guage 
an y 0d o F 
Scntlen dae Mibecasaly te SUPPORTER 
necessity and a comfort. It ~ 


vents and relieves Chafin WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Funke urn 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 





nursery itis indispensable, 


For your protection the genu- 
ine is put “pias —_ a ro 
boxes—the 
with penase ‘8 — on “yo 
Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 

scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 

lets. Sample free. 
} Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Pow. 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW sudboircn 


18 ATTACHED THIS WAY oS GUARNESTERD TO 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND USER 
GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
It’s THERE THE BUTTONS ANO 




















A der, Oriental Od le Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. |1| LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
Mennen’s Horated Skin Soap on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
(blue wrapper). Specially GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}/ Hose , aeanren 


Drepared for the nursery. 
No Samples. BOSTON 




















THE MODEL HUB RANGE 


EBONY FINISH 








-.e-Lhe interest in this range has 
been so great we advertise it again 
this month. It’s the range used by 
the best cooks—the range _ that 
helps make good cooks. It has 
the French top—in sections for 
bringing a round, oval, square or 
oblong opening directly over the 
fire at will. Broils without odor 
or deadening the fire. 

.-Let us send you a copy of 
**Range Talk.”’ 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 


Makers, 52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


MODEL HUB Hub Ranges are Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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